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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I 



The death of Mazzini has awakened an interest 
xa his life amongst many whoee impressions concern- 
ing it have been indistinct, and often prejudiced. 
The material for a just conception of the man and 
his work is not remote or obscure ; for while Mazzini 
kept the secret of his personal movements, or con- 
fided it to a few, the prindples that governed his 
conduct were clear as noon-day, and his writings so 
voluminous and so iterative of his great purposes that 
it is a comparatively easy task to reproduce a fair 
likeness of the man from their contents. Madame 
Ventnri, his friend and faithful adherent, to whom 
and to whose family (Ashurst) reference is made in 
the following pages, undertook to collect the political, 
critical, and literary writings of Mazzini during his 
life-time, and to secure from him such autobic^raph- 
ical and other notes as should connect the various 
productions of his pen. Six volumes had been pub- 
lished up to last year, and the series was nominally 
dosed. These volumes have furnished moat of the 
material for this book, the intention having been to 
ave Mazzini to tell the story of his own life, so far 
I luB notes permitted, and to supplement it with such 
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reoorda as were immediately accessible. Mr. Gar- 
rison' kindly consented to furnish an Introduction, 
and the Publishers put forth the volume with the 
confidence that it will serve partially to inform the 
public respecting a man who is destined to fill a 
larger space in history than is commonly understood. 
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INTRODUCTrON. 



Mi fitrt interview with the great Italian patriot, 
Joseph Mazzini, was in the summer of 1846, at the 
charming reeideoce of my honored friend, the late 
William H. Ashurst, Esq., an eminent solicitor of 
London, at Muswell Hill, in the vicinity of "the 
capital city of mankind." He impressed me very 
favorably, not only by the brilliancy of hie mind, but 
I hy the modesty of his deportment, the urbanity of 
[.his spirit, and the fascination of his conversational 
powers. An exile from his native land, because of 
his lofty endeavors to rescue her from the degrada- 
tion and misrule of ages, he strongly drew upon my 
sympathies and excited my deepest interest. There 
our personal friendship began, which revolving years 
B»^ed but to strengthen ; for, though our fields of 
labor were widely apart, and our modes of action in 
some respects diverse, we cherished the same hostility 
to every form of tyranny, and had many experiences 



It was not until my fourth visit to England, in the 
nunmer of 1867, a period of twenty-one years, that I 
Again bad the pleasure of taking him by the hand. 
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and receiving his affectionate embrace ; not, how- 
ever, at Muswell Hill, That beautiful home, where 
so many of Freedom's exiles from the Continent al- 
ways found, on the part of its inmates, all possible 
eyinpathy, the most generous hospitality, and the 
heartiest affiliation, no longer existed. The noble 
AshnrBt — for largeness of heart, for strength and in- 
tegrity of character, one of the rare men of the ages 
— had departed to a higher sphere of activity, pre- 
ceded by his estimable wife. Their children had 
married, and were located in London, but retaining 
for Mazzini the same affectionate regard and concern 
for his safety as their parents had shown. The inter- 
views I had with him — alas I all too brief, for of his 
company one could never tire — were at the residence 
of Mr. Aahurst'a son, bearing his father's name in 
fnll, and also that of bis son-in-law, James Stansfeld, 
M. P., to whom, for a long time, all letters for the 
Itftlian refugee had to be directed under cover, to 
avoid being basely violated at the post-office ; and 
who, because of the clamors raised by the Tories on 
discovering this intervenient i^ency. chose to retire 
with dignity from his position as Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, rather than desert the dreaded champion 
of human rights in his perilous extremity. Even in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Stansfeld had the cour- 
! to speak of Mazzini in commendatory terms, to 
the general surprise and displeasure of the members. 
The whirhgig of time, in this instance as in many 
others, has brought its revenges. Mr. Stansfeld now 
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f<«ocupie« an hoDOmble pltice in the British Cabinet, 
sod is held in high estimation for hia personal worth 
Odd liberal principles. 
Of course, a quarter of o, century makes percepti- 

»ble changes iu ne ail — changes which are rendered 
the more striking by a separation for so long a term. 
But Mazzini's altered appearance affected me sadly. 
Tliere were, indeed, the same finely shaped head ; the 
nme dark, lustrous eyes ; the same classical features ; 
the same grand intellect ; the same lofty and indom- 
itable spirit ; the same combination of true modesty 
and heroic assertion, of exceeding benignity and in- 
spirational power, as in the earlier days ; but, phys- 
ically, he was greatly attenuated, stricken in counte- 
nance, broken in health, and evidently near the close 
Lof Ma earthly pilgrimage. But, no marvel I During 
r long absence from each other, what mighty intel- 
I, forces he had brought into play I what ex- 
F vigils he bad been obUged to keep, and 
> perform 1 what cmel betrayals, what hair- 
1 escapes, what fiery trials had been his ! how, 
like apostolic Paul (" the Apostle whom I love to 
quote," he writes), be had been called in all things to 
approve himself in his high mission: in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in imprison- 
ments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fast- 
ings ; by honor and dishonor, by evil report and good 
report ; as a deceiver, and yet true ; as unknown, and 
yet well known ; as chastened, and not killed ; as 
•orrovful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
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many rich ; as having nothing, and yet poesesrang all 
tilings I Through all these trying Ticissitndes be had 
passed, and well might the outward man show signs 
of marked infirmity — to aay nothing of the Sight of 
time. But I was painfully convinced that he had 
greatly injured himself — bis nervous temperament 
being finely wrought — by bis one bad habit of ex- 
oessive smoking ; a habit which had mastered bis self- 
oontrol, the evil effects of which he readily admitt«d, 
which (aa be told me) was fastened upon him by his 
long solitary imprisonment, and from the craving de- 
mands of which he was endeavoring to escape by an 
•ffort to lessen the number of cigars used by bim 
daily. Lamenting that so great a soul should be in 
such self-imposed bondage, I earnestly besought him 
to summon all his powers, and, both for bis own 
safety and as a noble example to others, resolve to 
go for " immediate and unconditional emancipation." 
Nothing could be more respectful, more sweet, more 
gentle than the manner in which he received my en- 
treaty, I have no doubt that be afterward tried 
hard to smoke less often ; but as that is not remedial, 
like total abstinence, I fear lie made only an abortive 
■tru^le. As a cancerous tumor is stated — perhaps 
■rroneously — to have been the immediate cause of 
hi» death, it may have been induced by this imfortn- 
nate indulgence ; cancerous affections being among 
the many diseases ori^nating in an inordinate con- 
nunption of tobacco. 

Oar interviews could not be repeated, for my pro- 
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gramme of eng^ements was more extended than I 
could execute. Each gave to the other reluctantly 
the parting band, is great tenderness of mind, and 
with a responsive benediction. Subsequently he sent 
the following farewell note : — 

■My d&ab Feiend, — We may never more see 
one another. Will you acoept my photograph,' and 
think of me sometimes ? God bless you, and all those 
yon love I Ever faithfully yours, 

" Jos. Mazzdjt. 
« Auj. 3, 18 Fbi-ham Road, S. W." 

No, not in the flesh shall we again see one an- 
other ; bat the spirit scales all obstacles to iutercom- 
nunion. 

Within the last half century, Europe has produced 
i notable persons in connection with the cause of 

ipular freedom ; but at their head, above their ut- 
Ejnoflt height, it seems to me, Mazzini is entitled to 
, atand. They have signalized themselves mainly for 
their patriotism ; but that is a passion or sentiment 
which has narrow boundaries, and is too often limited 
to a given territory or people. Such, for example, 
was the patriotism of Kossuth, the most pretentious 
of them alL When put to the test, while in this 
country, he proved himself to be intensely, selliBhly, 
exclusively Hungarian ; ready on his own soil to en- 
coonter any mortal danger, or to make any personal 

1 The photogrmpb here retemd to i> the one pnfixed to Uie present vol- 
umt, taken Iram t, oegktiTe, and ta excellent likeoeM. 
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Bacrifice for the Uberatioii of Hnngiiry from the Aus- 
trian joke, but here utterly indifferent to the fate of 
millions far more cruelly oppressed ; of a highly im- 
pulsive, emotional nature, but guided by sentiment 
and expediency rather than by principle ; a master o£ 
eloquence, though far too much ^ven to mere rhetor^ 
ieal flourishes, too little to sober thougbtfuliiess and 
grave dehberation ; aa temptation offered disposed to 
act upon the Jesuitical maxim, that the end sanctifies 
the means ; and so, while reasoning upon the broadest 
grounds of Christianity to show the propriety, nay, 
even the solemn duty of the American Government 
and people to interfere for the deUverance of his op- 
pressed countrymen, in the same breath declaring it 
would be highly improper for him to criticise any of 
our institutions, or to express any sympathy with 
tliose who were struggUng for the abohtion of chattel 
slavery. " Here I stand to plead the cause of the 
Bolidarity of human rights before the great republic 
of the United States," was bis first utterance on land- 
ing at New York. How he poured out his compli- 
ments in his subsequent speeches I " May your free 
country, noble Americans, ever continue to be the 
asylum of the oppressed of all nations I . . . . The 
United States of America is a great, glorious, and 
free territory, numbering many millions of freemen, 
all attached with warm feelings to the principles of 

liberty It is a glorious eight to see a mighty, 

free, powerful people come forth to greet with such a 
welcome the principle of freedom, even in a poor, 
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.ted, peimileBS exile There is hope for 

on earth, because there is a people like you 
to feel itB worth and to support its cause." And all 
this was said by him, and much more in a similar 
fulsome strain, in order to promote hie Hungarian 
object ; at the same time he had the Southern Slave 
Code and the recently enacted Fugitive Slave Law 
in his hands, had been specially enhghtened before 
looming to these shores as to the absolute sway of the 

ive Power over the whole country, knew that the 
banting of the flying fugitives was active in every 
direction, heard the cries and groans of the milhons 
waiting to have their fetters broken, and saw the ad- 
vocates of emancipation universally ostracized ! Not 
on any occasion could he be induced to utter, even 
incidentaJly, an expression of regret that oar practice 
waa so glaringly at variance with our theory of hu- 
man rights, or to make a sympathetic reference to 
oar slave population. It did not concern him, and 
erery nation must be left to manage its own affairs. 

Addressing an assembly of Kentuckians at Coving- 
ton, he exclaimed, " Hurrah for Kentucky, the bold 
and the brave ! . , . . \Vhere8oever a new glory is 
to be gathered to the garland of free, republican 
America, Kentucky does never hesitate ; Kentucky 
knows that its heart ia always on the right side. 
Kentucky always sympathizes with oppressed na- 
tioDS I . . . . The character of the South la mortally 
opposed to arrogance and ambition." 

Going to Montgomery, Alabama, be said : " As to 
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tiie Southern States, I must confess myself entirely 

sore that they will vrarmlj support my principles, 

because they are entirely identical with their own 

principles," 

At that very hour, men, women, and children were 
standing on the auction-block, to be sold under the 
hammer "in lots to suit purchasers," and cofBes of 
alayes were on their weary march from the slave- 
breedlng States for a distant market I What revela- 
tion of character was ever more painful ? What in- 
consistency more flagrant 7 Wliat apostasy from the 
acknowledged principle of " the solidarity of human 
rights " more deplorable ? And in return for it all, 
Kossuth failed to secure even a mess of pottage. He 
loft our shores dishonored in the eyes of all true lov- 
ers of freedom, at home and abroad, and has never 
since awakened any sympathy or interest either per- 
sonally, or with reference to Hungarian independence. 

No one regarded his tortuous course in America 
with more sadness than Mazsini ; for, whatever might 
become of Italian liberty, he was incapable of such 
diflsimulatinn. He never uttered, it is true, nobler 
sentiments concerning right and justice in the ab- 
stract, nor aigued on broader premises the claims of 
suffering humanity in the concrete, than did Kossuth ; 
but, unlike the latter, he never compromised those 
sentiments, nor paltered with daty in order to accom- 
plish his ends. However desirous he may have been 
of obtaining, if possible, a similar expression of Amer- 
ican sympathy and good-w-ill for his own ill-fated 
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coontx; that Koseuth sought in behalf of Hungary, 
he never tried to propitiate us by silence respecting 
onr great nation&l sin. He deplored it in private and 
m public, though he might have avoided the question 
aHogetber. Writing to Rev, Dr. Beard, of Manches- 
ter, as long ago as 1854, he recorded his sentiments 
in the following impressive language : — 

" I must express to you how grateful I feel for 
being asked to attend the first meeting of the North 
of EligUuid Anti-Slavery Association ; how earnestly 
I sympathize with your noble object ; how deeply I 
ahall commune with your efforts, and help, if I can, 
their success. No man ought ever to inscribe on his ] 
Sag the sacred word Liberty, who is not prepared to 
ahake bands cordially with those, whoever they are, 
who will attach their names to the constitution of 
your association. Liberty may be the godlike gift of 
all races, of all nations, of every being who bears on 
ids brow the stamp of man, or sink to the level of a 
iw and mean self -inter est, unworthy of the te-ars 

the good and the blood of the brave. I am yours, 
luse I beheve in the unity of God ; yours, because 
I believe in the tmity of mankind ; yours, because I 
believe in the educatibility of the whole human race, 
and in a heavenly law of infinite progression for all ; 
joors, because the fullillment of this law implies the 
consciousness and the responsibility of the agent, and 
neither coDscioiisness nor responsibility can exist in 
Blavery ; yours, because I have devoted ray life to the 
enaancipation of my own country. And I would feel 
anequal to this task, a mean rebel, not an apostle of 
tmth and justice, had I not felt from my earliest 
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years that the right and duty of revolting against liee 
and tyranny were grounded on a far higher sphere 
than that of the welfare of one single nation ; that 
they must start from belief in principle, which will 
have sooner or later to be univeraaliy apphed. ' One 
God, one humanity, one law, one love from all for 
all.' Blessed be your efforts, if they start fromtbis 
high ground of a commoD faith ; if you do not forget, 
whilst at work for the emancipation of the black race, 
the mitUons of white slaves, suffering, struggling, ex- 
piring in Italy, in Poland, iu Hungary, throughoat 
all Europe ; if you always remember that free men 
only can achieve the work of freedom, and that Eu- 
rope's appeal for the abolition of slavery in other 
lands will not weigh all-powerful before God and 
men, whilst Europe herself shall be desecrated by 
arbitrary, tyrannical power, by czars, emperors, and 
popes." 

Writing at a later period to a prominent abolition- 
ist in the United States, he said : — 

" We are fighting the same sacred battle for free- 
dom and the emancipation of the oppressed : you, sir, 
against negro, we against ichite slavery. The cause 
is truly identical ; for, depend upon it, the day in 
Trhich we shall succeed in binding to one freely ac- 
cepted pact twenty-six millions of Italians, we shall 
give what we cannot now, an active support to the 
cause you pursue. We are both the servants of the 
God who says, ' Before Me there is no Master, no 
Slave, no Man, no Woman, but only Human Nature, 
which must be everywhere responsible, therefore 
free.' May God bless your efforts and ours 1 May 



the day soon arrive in which the word bondage will I 
diaappear from our living languages, and only point 
^— oat a historical record I And, meanwhile, let the | 
B'knowledge that we, all combatants under the same 
~ B*g, do, through time and space, communo in love 
and faith, strengthen one another against the una- ' 
voidable Buffering which we must meet on the way." 

These are sentiments to challenge the admiration 
of the wise and good throughout the world. They 
illustrate the all-embracing spirit of their author at 
all timea and under all circumstancea. " Homo »um ; 
humani nihil d me alienum jnUo." 

But Matzini's concern for the rights of man was 
never, on any pretext, in a piu-ely masculine sense, 
Teara ago he inculcated the ecjuality of tho sexes in 
regard to all civil and poUtical Jmmumtiea. Largely 
indebted to hia mother for the grand impulses which 
led him to oonaecrate his life to the service of his coun- 
try, his generic respect for woman amounted almost 
to sanctitude : it was the embodiment of all that is 
tender in affection, fragrant in purity, devout in aspi- 
ration, and self-sacrificing in love. What can be more 
finely expressed than the following plea for woman in 
one of his admirable essays ? — 

" Love and respect woman. Seek in her not 
merely a comfort but a force, an inspiration, the re- 
doubling of your intellectual and moral faculties. 
Cancel from your minds every idea of superiority 
over her. You have none whatever. 

** Long prejudice, an inferior education, and a pe- 
rennial le^ inequality and injustice have created that 
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apparent intellectual Jnteriority which has been con- 
verted into an argument of continued oppresaon. 
But does not the history of every oppression teach us 
how the oppressor ever seeks his justification and 
support by appealing to a fact of his own creation ? 
The feudal castes that withheld education from the 
sons of the people excluded them on the ground of 
that very want of education from the rights of the 
citizen, from the sanctuary wherein laws are framed, 
and from that right of vote which is the initiation of 
their social mission. 

*' The slaveholders of America declare the blacjc 
race radically inferior, and incapable of education, 
and yet persecute those who seek to instruct them. 

" For half a century the supporters of the reigning 
families in Italy have declared the Italians unfit for 
freedom; and,'meanwhile, by their laws and by the 
brute force of hireling armies they close every patli 
through which we might overcome the obstacles to our 
improvement, did they really exist. As if tyranny 
could ever be a means of educating men for liberty I 

" Now, we men have ever been, and stilt are, guilty 
of a similar crime towards woman. Avoid even the 
shadow or semblance of this crime ; there is none 
heavier in the sight of God ; for it di>'ides the hu- 
man family into two classes, and imposes or accepts 
the subjugation of one class to the other. 

" In the sight of God, the Father, there is neither 
man nor woman. There is only the human being ; 
that being in whom — whether the form be of male 
or female — those characteristics which distinguish 
humanity from the brute creation are united — 
namely, the social tendency and the capacity of edu- 
cation and progress. 
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*' Wheresoever these characteristics exist, the hu- 
miUQ nature is revealed, and thence perfect equality 
both of rights and of duties. 

"Like two distinct branches springing from the 
same trunk, man and woman are varieties springing 
from the common basis — Humanity, There is no 
ineqoality between them, but — even as is often the 
case among men — diversity of tendency and of spe- 
dal vocation. 

" Are two notes of the same musical chord unequal 
or of different nature ? Man and woman are the 
two notes without wliich the Human chord ia impos- 
sible. They fulfill different functiona in Humanity, 
but these functions are equally sacred, equally mani- 
festations of that Thought of God which He has 
mado the soul of the universe. 

" Consider woman, therefore, as the partner and 
companion, not merely of your joys and sorrows, but 
of your thoughts, your aspirations, your studies, and 
your endeavors after social amelioration. Consider 
her your equal in your civil and political life. Be 
ye the two human wings that lift the soul towards 
the Ideal we are destined to attain." 

Iltese views of poHtical equality, irrespective of 
Be£, are much less novel and surpriaing now than 
when BO explicitly pronounced by Mazzini in 1858. 
They had. indeed, been advocated in this country a 
whole decade before that period by a comparatively 
small number of earnest, thoughtful men and women ; 
but they have at last found such wide acceptance aa 
to indicate a complete revolution in public sentiment 
00 this subject at no distant day National and 
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State associHtions with namerous auxiliaries, based 
upon impartml suffrage, are in active operation ; 
there are various joumala devoted to the advocacy of 
this claim ; and a change in the several State Consti- 
tutions is strongly demanded, to the removal of every 
barrier, in accordance with that pregnant postulate in 
the Declaration of Independence, that govemmenta 
derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In two of the Territories the polls are 
opened to both sexes. In Great Britain the move- 
ment has made even greater pn^ress than in oar own 
land ; for, not only is a woman the acknowledged 
bead of the realm, but in all municipal elections suf- 
frage is accorded to women as to men. But it is 
evident that parliamentary elections must, ere long, 
be equally open to them. In. truth, throughout 
Christendom there is an extraordinary awakening of 
interest in the condition of women, and in respect to 
the enlai^ement of their sphere of action by an edu- 
cation hitherto denied, by opening avenues to em- 
ployment hitherto closed, by the possession of rights 
and privileges hitherto inaccessible. It is seen more 
and more clearly that — 

" Tfao womui'i ODM is mui's — (hvj liH or link 

TogBther — dwufod or godllkD — bondortiM 

And u theat twua, Dpon Ihe ikirti it tune, 
Sit side hj elde, full gummed in ill their poven, 
flelf-nrennt ueh, uid nvenndng each — 
DMnct in IndividiwlitlM, 

But like each olher u are those who love 

Tbea comes the Ual^lier Eden back to men ; 

Then rtiga the world'* Rrrat btidali, chute and calni 

llien ipringa the crowning race of human kiodl " 
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|l Mazemi's love of native land wa^ like a fire iu bis 
, and her pressing needs lai^ely absorbed his 
thoDghte and enci^ea ; yet ber political enfrttnchJse- 
ment, based npoo iDt«lligeDce and virtue, was with 
him bnt the prelude to the deliverance of all Europe. 
Had I seen in him simply the devotion of an Italian 
in behalf of his oppressed countrymen, however un- 
selfishly displayed, I ehould not have formed that 
ez&lted estimate of him which I shall ever cherish. 
Soch devotion is commendable, but it does not em- 
brace mankind. It was because his soul was fuU- 
orbed, bis love of Uberty unlimited by considerations 
d race or clime, that I felt drawn to him by an irr&- 
nstibie magnetism. In him there was not discovep- 
able one spark of self-inflation, one atom of worldly 
ambition, one symptom of narrowuess towards any 
people. Spherical as the globe, he deprecated " that 
^lirit of nationaUsm which retards the progress of 
onr intellectual life by isolating it from the mdversal 
life, palpitating among the millions of oar brethren 
abroad." I^le criticised Caxlyle as comprehending 
only the individwil ; " the true sense of the unity of 
the buman race escapes him He desires prog- 
ress, but shows hostility to all who strive to prc^ess. 
He foresees, he announces as inevitable, great changes 
or revolutions in the religious, social, political order ; 
bnt it is on condition that the revolutionists take no 
part in them." This great ItaHan was also cosmo- 
politan, and would not allow any consideratious to 
deta4ib him from mankind as a unit. " Break UiQ 
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ontinuity," he wrote, " between ouiselTse 



and the generations which have preceded and will 
follow UB upon the earth, and what then is the devo- 
tion to noble ideas but a sublime folly ? Annihilate 
the connecting link between all human lives ; efface 
the infallibility involved in the idea of progression, of 
coUeotive mankind, and what is martyrdom but a 
suicide without an object 7 " On another occasion he 
wrote: "To what purpose do you profess to be- 
lieve in tbat unity of the human race which is die 
necessary consequence of the unity of God, if you do 
not strive to verify it by destroying the arbitrary di- 
visions and enmities that still separate the different 
tribes of Humanity ? Why do we talk of fraternity, 
while we allow any of our brethren to be trampled 
on, degraded, or despised ? The earth is our work- 
shop. We may not curse it ; we are bound to sanc- 
tify it We must strive to make of Humanity 

one uugle family." 

Mazzini has been held up — sometimes malidonsly, 
often ignorantly, always unjustly — as a mere visiwi- 
ary ; ill-balanced, impracticable, reckless in speech 
and action. The sentiments I have quoted could not 
have emanated from a mind of this description. The 
nadir is nearer to the zenith than he was to anything 
like fanaticism or impotence. He was a sublime 
idealist, but never transcending the boimds of reason, 
nor losing sight of "the eternal fitness of things." 
He was an enthusiaat, but without extravagance or 
emotional sorplusage. bistead of a teDdescy to shmm- 
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ble, he was remarkiible for his self-poke and atraight- 
forward acceleration. Of immense physical and moral 
courage, he was grave in deliberation and eminently 
circumspect in all his movements ; and though Bome- 
i deceived or defeated, it was not through any 
1683 on his part, but rather by the weakness or 
»mpetency of others, whom he never trusted a sec- 
L^.ond time. None better knew how to keep a secret, 
. to shape his own plans, to make himself master of 
. (be eitnatiou. There is a vulgar notion as to what 
is practical, and what visionary. The most inspire 
tional ia the most practical. It is great ideas which 
precede and are followed by great actions. Whitney 
by hia cotton-gin did more for the growth of cotton 
at the South than a generation of planters and slaves 
oombined. He who invented the mariner's compass 
was the great navigator of the seaa, though he might 
nerer have crossed a river. Out of the brains of 
Watt and Fulton emanated the steam-engine, the 
mightiest worker of the age. By a stroke of the pen 
Abraham Lincoln Uberated more than three millions 
of bondmen; yet even he was an instrument act«d 
Bpon, not an originating motory power — for that] 
power was generated by a moral and religious anti-l 
slavery agitation universally branded aa fanaticalj ' 
f Is not my word like as a fire ? saith the Lord ; and 
' tike a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ? . . ^ 
it . Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a marvel- 
tvaa work among this people, even a marvelous work 
p&d a wonder : for the wisdom of their wise men shall 
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perish, and the understanding of their prudent men 

shall be hid The terrible one is brought to 

nought, and the scomer is consumed." 

Whoever else might have looked upon Mazzini as a 
viflionary dreamer or an impracticable theorist, as- 
suredly they were not the despotic rulers in Europe ; 
for they seemed to regard his revolutionizing spirit bb 
ubiquitous, credited him with either inciting or par- 
ticipating in whatever conspiracies thi-eatened their 
overthrow, placed him \uider attainder, hunted him 
from kingdom to kingdom, forced him into foreign 
exile, and caused his footsteps to be dogged by venal 
spie«. It is said that he was more dreaded by Louis 
Napoleon, whilst in power, than any other agitator, 
— absordly imagining him at the bottom of every 
inaurrectionary plot in Paris ; and so he furnished a 
[Aotograph of Mazzini to every policeman in Franoe 
for his arrest, if caught on its soil. What a trunu- 
tion 1 But yesterday the perfidioxia betrayer of the 
liberties of the French exchiimed : — 

"Thiu fuonr fartane kwpt our upwtrcl couim, 

Ad4 m an gracod witb irrestba d( ricloTy. 

Bui, in tbe midM of thla brighl-shiaing day, 

I ipj- • biKk, Biupieioui, IhrwWninj clond. 

That wilt BDconnter with oar elariou* snn, 

En he attain hi* eiccful weelem bed." 

To-day he is stripped of all power and authority, 
himself an exile, compelled to take up the lameuta- 
tioa : — 

" Lo, now my gloiy smeared In dml and blood ! 

iSj fnkt, my walki, my mauon that I had, 

Erai Btnr lanake me, and of all my lanili 

It nMhing Irft me bm my body's length. 

Wky, what Is pomp, Tiile, nign, but earth and dutt?" 
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It is trae, the great bduI that he 00 much dreaded ia 
ao longer in mortal form ; but at the burial of Maz- 
nni at Genoa, it ia stated that eighty thousand per/ 
sons did homage to his memory by their 
presence ; and at Rome, where commemorative fu-j 
^■eral services were held, a procession vras formed, ex- 
■teading the whole length of the Coreo, and displaying! 
the bast of their departed champion, accompanied b^ 
a colusBal figure of Italy in tlie act of placing a laui 
crown upon Iiis head.' At the funeral of the imperii 
exile, how many will there be so poor as to do 
reverence ? 

For nearly forty years of hia " strange, eventful 
history," Mazzini was a sore troubler of the peace of 
European tyranny ; for his first youthful literary con- 
tributions to the " Indicatore Genovese " were so infil- 
trated with pohtical heresy as to ca^e a speedy sup- 
pression of that journal by the government. Ever 
after he was the spectre that would not down at any 
dynastic bidding. Sublimity has many aspects in the 
world of matter and in the realm of mind ; but where 
is it so impressively displayed as in the spectacle of a 
solitary Individual, under general outlawry, without 
country or home, poor to destitution, defensel^a, un- 
Buatained even by any local senriment, compelled to 
hide from a relentless espionage, yet with such com- 
nuuidiog intellectual and moral powers, such pro- 

I The Itstiin jooraili uinouDce tbst > competitloD it opened for ■ fall- 
Ingth Wstue in while mirble lo Maiiini, lo replsce the bust rucenlly de- 
fOrind la tlie Capitol. Tha mnnumeiil it to b« K liltle over lite sice. 
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digioua magnetic influence, Budi quickening force of 
thooglit and utterance, bucIi incorruptible adherenoe 
to principle, such profound reverence for truth and 
duty, such unfaltering trust in God and the right) 
such abhorrence of oppression and devotion to the 
cause of popular liberty, aa to carry dismay to 
crowned usurpers, though guarded by nullions of 
bayonets ? Such was Mazzini. He shall again speak 
for himself : — 

I " AU that Christ asked of mankind wherewith to 
' save them waa a cross whereon to die. Upon the 
cross did his victory begin, and still does it endure. 
Have faith, O you who suffer for the noble cause; 
apostles of a truth which the world of to-day compre- 
hends not ; warriors in the sacred fight whom it yet 
stigmatizes with the name of rebels. To-morro'W, 
perhaps, this world, now incredulous or indifferent, 
will bow down before you in holy enthusiasm. To- 
morrow victory will bless the banner of your crusade. 
Walk in faith, ami! fca-r nnt. That which Christ haa 



j done, bumanity may do. Believe, and the peoples st 
I last will follow you. Action is the word of God ; 
/ thought alone is but ms shMfRvT They who disjoin 
\ thought and action seek to <Uvide Deity, and deny 
/ the eternal Unity. Cast them forth from your ranks ; 
I |(W they who are not ready to bear witness to their 
ffiUi with tbeir blood are nojrue believ ers." 

Though constantly endeavoring, by the noblest 
appeals, to awaken the masses to a sense of the un- 
speakable importance of their deliverance from all 
hereditary rule, and on various occasions inspiring 
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thorn 'with coara^ to measore weapons with their 
opprassora, Mazzini was as far from cherishing a { 
BOnguinary spirit, even in defense of liberty, as was 
Washington. It will be seen by the following ex- 
tract how clearly he apprehended the vast superiority 
of mOTal over physical force : — 

" Great revolution a are the work rather of princi- 
ples than of bayonets, and are achieved first in the 
moral, and afterwards in the material sphere. Bayo- 
net* are truly powerful only when they assert or 
maintnin s, right. The rights and duties of society 
spring from a profound moral sense which has taken 
root in the majority. Blind brute force may create 
victoFB, victims, and martyrs ; but tyranny results 
from its triumph, whether it crown the brow of prince 
or tribune, if achieved in antagonisni to the will of 
tba majority." 

For myself, having long since adopted radical peace f 
principles, I believe that both Washington and Maz- 
zini would have stood on a still higher plane if they j 
had strictly adhered to those principles, and wielded 
only "the sword of the Spirit" in battling against 
usurpation and tyranny; but such is not the senti- 
ment of Christendom, either in its reli^ous or polit- 
ical history. " Resbtanee to tyrants is obedience to 
God" was a popular revolutionary motto in 1776, 
and commends itself to every noble mind ; but bow 
resiBt ? Unquestionably, it is a more hopeful condi- 
tion to see an oppressed people asserting their God- 
^ven rights "by force and arms," and staking their 
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lives upon tlie issue, than to behold them abjectly 
cowering under despotic sway. Still, though in favor 
of that mode of reaistince aa a dernier resort, Max- 
zini's oonviotion, that " great revolutions are the work 
rather of principles thaJi ol bayonets," shows how 
much greater was his reliance on moral than on bmte 
force, even in the attainment of the noble ends he 
had in view. His military defense of republicanized 
Rome against the invading myrmidons of Austria and 
France was a failure, save in its example of heroic 
daring and sacrifice ; but his ethical vindication of 
man's inalienable rights and of popular sovereignty 
can never be overthrown, and shall ultimately find ao- 
oeptance, to the auppresaion of all forma of deepotio 
supremacy — the liberation of every bondman. 

In the late terrible conflict between France and 
Germany, Mazzini took no active part ; but as the 
former was clearly the vaiu-glorious aggressor, and 
without justification for her invasive couree, his fine 
moral discrimination led him to sympathize with the 
latter, though surely with no leaning toward its im- 
perial dynasty. He saw nothing in the character or 
conduct of French communiBm to inspire respect or 
confidence; regarding it as chaotic in its elements, 
destitute of principle, and totally unrehable. And 
here he separated from his bosom friend and stalwart 
coadjutor Garibaldi, who, during the brief supremacy 
of the ooromunista in Paris, impulsively volunteered 
his aervicee to help drive back the German forces, no 
doubt sincerely b(J^e^-ing that he waa thereby ad- 
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I Taocing the cause of popular liberty. Not any more 
BtttactiTe to Mazzinj yras Prencli socialism, against 
which he wrote with equal candor and ability. 

Some of his admirera have thought he erred ia not 
pving in hia adhesion to the goveniment of Victor 
I Emanuel, or, at least, in not making a temporary 
' teuce with it as indicating a long stride toward the 
<ift''1'"g object of his life. That stride he accurately 
measured, and appreciated accordingly ; but to have 
sanctioned the monarchy itself would have been fly- 
ing in the face of his most solemn declarations, 
namely: — 

" History and the nature of things teach us that 
elective monarchy tends to generate anarchy ; and 
hereditary monarchy tends to generate despotism. 
The inauguration of the monarchical principle in 
Italy wonid carry along with it the necessity of a new 

revolution shortly after It would, by a lo^cal 

necessity, draw along with it all the obligations of the 
monarchical system : concessions to foreign courts ; 
trust in and respect for diplomacy ; and the repres- 
sion of that popular element by which alone oui' sal- 
vation could be achieved Monarchy will never 

number me among its servants or followers I 

dedicate myself wholly and forever to constitute Italy 

one free, independent, repubUcan nation I 

have Uved, I live, and I shall die, a Republican, bear- 
ing witness to my faith to the last." 



Every true American will admire him for his c 
UBtency ; every upright soul will honor him for his 
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integrity. Less infiexible. Garibaldi has agaiu dif- 
fered from Mazzini in judgment, and givea his sanc- 
tion to the Italian monarcliy. 

Of course, Mazzini felt no hesitation In determining 
to vbich side he should accord his sympathies, wished, 
and aspirations aa between the North and the South 
during the late rebellion in this country, having been 
heart and soul with the former, not only for the pres- 
ervation of the American Union, but because of the 
death-blow that was sure to be given to slavery as a 
corollary of the stru^le. 

Whilst I place a high estimate upon the cleamees 
and comprehensive grasp of his intellect, I am still 
more deeply impressed by the strong religious ele- 
ment which pervaded his spirit. As far removed 
from bigotry and superstition as any living man, and 
r^stering his testimony against priestcraft aa scath- 
ingly as the most radical iconoclast could desire, he 
never lost his equipoise, but cherished an abiding 
faith in God, and profound reverence for the charac- 
ter of Christ. Here I must quote his own words : — 

li/" The religions idea is the very breath of Humao- 
yC^y^ JtBlife. aogl] '^"""^"Tflf^li ""'j "^anifeetation. Hn- 
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is the parent of sacrifice ; which has inspired, and ever 
will inspire him to high and holy things ; the sublime 
theory which brings man nearer to God, lends to the 
h^man creature a spark of onmipotence, overleaps 



every obstacle, and converts the scaffold of the martyr 
into a ladder of triumph." 

Again he says : — 

" The undying light of faith in God pierces through 
kII the imposture and corruption wherewith men have 
darkened His name. Imposture and corruption pass 
away — tjTanniea pass away — but God remains, as 
the people (image of God on earth) remains. Even 
as the people passes through slavery, poverty, and 
aoffeiing to achieve self-consciousness, power, and 
incipation, step by step ; ao does the holy name of 
I God arise above the ruin of corrupt creeds, to shine 
L forth surrounded by a purer, more intense, and more 

I Tational form of worship The kingdom come 

a earth as it is in heaven ! Let these words — better 
F nnderstood and better applied than in the past — be 
the utterance of your faith, your prayer, O my broth- 
ers 1 Repeat them, and strive to f ulfill them 

Without God you may compel, but not persuade ; 
I you may become tyrants in your turn, but you can- 
f not be E ducators or Apostle s." 

Many fine tributes have already been paid to his 

Kaaemory on both sides of the Atlantic, justly conced- 

^ that " he was a man of single mind, indomitable 

I resolve, lofty aspiration, and irreproachable life ; that 

Ihe neither sought wealth, nor fame, nor position, nor 

I dignity, nor even power, as an individual man ; that 

whatever he had of his own was consecrated to the 

cause he espoused, whatever he received from others 

was devoted to the same cause ; that wliatever he 

i waa the suggestion of a noble though pe- 
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collar mind, and wliatever he did waa tlie dictate of 

a perfectly unselfiah will." 

I have not attempted to give any detaiU of the lifa 
of this remarkable man. Some of these will be found 
in the present volume as narrated by himself — the 
perusal of the contents of irhich, I trust, will stimu- 
late many to seek a better ai^u^tance with all hia 
writings ; for these are eminently deserving of a. place 
in all public and private libraries. In this connection 
I quote one additional passage from hia pen : " I can- 
not refrain from consigning to these pages the name 
of the dear, good, sacred family of Aahurat, who 
surrounded me with loving cares that — but for the 
memory of my own dear ones who died without me 
by their side — might have made me at times for- 
get even exile." His steadfast friend and admirable 
translator has been Madame Venturi, a highly ac- 
complished daughter in the family alluded to, who 
has done the cause of freedom and humanity valuable 
service by a faithful rendering of his works in the 
English language. It is to be hoped that she will, 
ere long, prepare for publication his biography, ac- 
companied by her recollections of the most striking 
incidents in his private life. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

BoBTOK, Mas >• 1BT2. 
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THE IKSPIEATION OF H13 TODTH. 
1821-1831. 

OsB Sunday in April, 1821, while I was jet & boy,' 
t J WSB walking in the Strada Nuova of Genoa with my 
luother, and an old friend of our family named An- 
rilrea Gambini. The Piedmonteae insurrection bad 
Jostbeen crushed ; partly by Austria, partly through 
treachery, and partly through the wealoiese of ita 
pleaders. 

The revolutionists, seeking safety by sea, had 
■flocked to Genoa, and, Ending themselves distresaed 
|jor meaOB, they went about seeking help to enable 
Stem to crose into Spain, where the revolution was 
r«t triumphant. The greater number of them were 
» trowded in S. Pier d' Arena, awaiting a ehance to em- 
bark ; but not a few had contrived to enter the city 
one by one, and I used to search them out from 
amongst our own people, detecting them either by 
tieir general appearance, by some peculiarity of dress, 
by their warlike air, or by the signs of a deep and 
^ aSent sorrow on their faces. 

The population were singularly moved. Some 
bom JD GeDDa in ISOB. 
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the boldest had proposed to the leaders oi the insnr- 
rection — Santarosa and Anaaldi, I think — to con- 
centrate themselvea in, and take poesession of the 
dtj, and organize a new resistance ; but Genoa was 
found to be deprived of all means of successful de- 
fense ; the fortresses were without artillery, and the 
leaders had rejected the proposition, telling them to 
preserve themselvea for a better fate. 

Presently we were stopped and addressed by a tall 
black-bearded man, ^vith a severe and enei^tdc 
countenance^ and a fiery glance that I have never unce 
forgotten. He held out a white handkerchief towards 
UB, merely saj'iiig, " For the refugees of Italy." My 
mother and friend dropped some money into the 
handkerchief, and he turned from us to put the same 
request to others. I afterwards learned his name. Ha 
was one Rini, a captain in the National Guard, which 
had been instituted at the commencement of the 
movement. He accompanied those for whom he had 
thus constituted himself collector, and, I believe, died 
— as BO many of ours have perished — for the cause 
of liberty in Spain. 

That day was the first in which a confused idea 
presented itself to my mind — I will not say of coun- 
try or of liberty — but an idea that we Italians could 
and therefore ought to struggle for the liberty of our 
country. I had already been unconsciously educated 
in the worship of equality by the democratic prin- 
ciples of my parents, whose hearing towards high or 
low was ever the same. Whatever the powtion of 
the individual, they simply regarded the man, and 
sought only the honest man. And my own natural 
aspirations towards liberty were fostered by constantly 
hearing my father and the friend already mentioned 
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Bpeak of the recent republican era in Fiance ; by the 
fitndy of the works of Livy and Tacitus, which my 
Latin master bad given me to translate ; and by cer- 
tain old French newspapers, which I diaeovered half 
hidden behind my father's medical books. Amongst 
these last were some numbers of the " Cliroiiique du 
Mois," a Girondist publication belonging to the first 
period of the French Revolution, 

But the idea of an existing wrong in my own coun- 
try, against which it was a duty to struggle, and the 
thought that I too must bear my part in that strug- 
gle, flashed before my mind on that day for the first 
time, never again to leave me. The remembrance 
of Uiose refugees, many of whom became my friends 
in after life, pursued me wherever I went by day, 
and mingled with my dreams by night. I would 
have given I know not what to follow them. I be- 
pn collecting names and facts, and studied, as best 
1 might, the records of that heroic struggle, seeking 
to fathom the causes of its failure. 

Tbey had been betrayed and abandoned by those 
who bad sworn to concentmte every effort in the 
movement ; the new king ^ had invoked the aid of 
Austria; part of the Piedmonteae troops had even 
preceded the Austrians at Novara ; and the leaders 
bad allowed themselves to be overwhelmed at the 
first encounter, without making an effort to resist, 
AU the details I succeeded in collecting led nie to 
tiiink that they might have conquered, if all of them 
bad done their duty, — then why not renew the 
attempt. 

This idea ever took stronger possession of my soul, 

■od my spirit was crushed by the impossibility I 

1 Ctrio Felice. 
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then felt of even conceiTing by what means to re- 
duce it to action. Upon the benches of the uniTer- 
Bitj (in those days there existed a coarse of Belle* 
Lettrei, preparatory to the courses of law and medi- 
dne, to which even the very young were admitted), 
in the midst of the noisy tumultuous life of the Btn- 
dents around me, I was sombre and absorbed, and 
appeared like one suddenly grown old. I childishly 
determined to dress always in black, fancying myself 
in mourning for my country. " Jacopo Orris " hap- 
pened to ^11 into my hands at this time, and the 
reading of it became a passion with me. I learned 
it by heart. Matters went so far that my poor 
mother became terrified lest I should commit suicide. 
By degrees a calmer state of mind succeeded this 
first tempest of feeling. The friendship I formed 
with the young Ruffinis — a friendship which, both 
towards them and their sacred mother, better de- 
served the name of love — tended to reconcile mo 
with life, and afforded a relief to the inward pasmon 
that consumed me. Conversing with them of litera- 
ture, of the intellectual resurrection of Italy, and 
upon philosophico-religious questions, and the forma- 
tion of small associations (which proved a prelude to 
the great) for the purpose of smuggling books pro- 
hibited by the police, I perceived an opening — even 
though on a small scale — towards action, and that 
brought peace to my mind. A little circle of chosen 
friends, aspiring towards a better state of things, 
began to gather around me. Of all who fonnod that 
nucleus — the memory of which yet lives in my heart 
like the record of a promise unfulfilled — none save 
Federico Campanella (now member of the Provis- 
ional Committee for Rome and Venice in Palermo) 
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1 remain to combat for the old programme. Some 
i dead, some have deserted ; and others, though 
1 faithful to the idea, have sunk into inertia. They 
rere to me at that time a group of Pleiads, and a 
hlvation to my tormented spirit. I was no longer 
one. _ 

Towards the end of 1826, I think, I had wnttoi \ 

first literary article, and boldly sent it to the 

Antolc^ifl " of Florence, which, naturally enough, 

not insert it ; and I had myself forgotten it till I 

leived it in the " Snbalpino," where it had been 

by N, Tommaseo, The subject was Dante, 

rliom during the years 1821 to 1827 I bad learned 

venerate, not only as a p oet, but as the fathe r of 

,: — In 182T'f5e^litemry war between the 

licist and romantic schools was raging fiercely. 

WB3 B war between the supporters of a literary 

despotism, dating ita origin and authority two tbou- 

wnd years back, and those who sought to emancipate 

themselves from its Vp:anny, in the name of their 

OWD individnal inspiration. Wc young men wet'9.aU— 

HomanticistB . But it seemed to me that few, if any, 

liad penetrated into the true heart of the question. 

The first school, composed of Koman Arcadians 

Delia Cruscau academicians, professors, and 

lants, persisted in producing cold, laborious iraita- 

JDiis. without life, spirit, or purpose ; the second, 

inding their new literature on no other basis than 

dividual fancy, lost themselves in fantastic medi- 

1 legends, unfelt hymns to the Virgin, and unreal 

metrical despair, or any other whim of the passing 

boor which might present itself to their minds; 

iBtoIeraat of every tyranny, but ignorant also of the 

SMrednesB of the law which governs art as well aa 
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every other thing. And it is a part of this law, that 
all true art most either sum up and oxpreaa the life 
of a cloaing epoch, or announce and proclaim the life 
of the epoch destined to succeed it. 

True art is not the caprice of this or that individ- 
ual — it is a solemn page either of history or proph- 
ecy; and when — as always in Dante, and occa- 
sionally in Byron — it combines and harmonises thifl 
double mission, it reaches the highest summit of 
power. Now, amongst us Italioua, no other than 
the prophetic form of art was possible. For three 
centui-ies we had been deprived of all spont^gQiw 
individuiil |iffi- and our existence had ftB^that 



forgetful slaves, detiriug all things from tha 
foreigner. Art, therefore, could only arise again 
amongst us to inscribe a maledictory epitaph upon 
those three centuries, and sing the canticle of the 
future. 

Bat to do this, tt was necessary to interrogate the 
slumbering, latent, and unconscious life of our people ; 
to lay the hand upon the half-frozen heart of the 
nation ; to count its rare pulsations, and reverently 
learn therefrom the purpose and duty of Italian 
genius. The special bias and tendency of individual 
inspiration required to be nourished by the aspira- 
tion of the collective life of Italy ; even as fiowers, 
ihe poetry of earth, derive their separate variety of 
tint and beauty from a soil which is common to all. 
Bnt the collective life of Italy was micertain and 
indefinite ; it lacked a centre, oneness of ideal, and 
all regular and organized mode of manife-stntion. 

Art, therefore, could only reveal itself among 
us by fits, in isolated and volcanic outbursts. It 
was incapable of revealing itself in r^ular and pro- 
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greaaJTe development, similar to the gradual evolu- 
tion of vegetable life ia the new world, wherein the 
Bepaxate trees continue to mingle their branches, 
until they form the gigantic unity of the forest. 
Without a country, and without Uberty, we might, 

I perhaps, produce some prophets of art, but no vital 
Therefore it was better for us to consecrate our 

Ffires to the solution of the problem, — Are we to 
bave a country? and turn at once to the political 
question. If we were successful, the art of Italy 
would bloom and flourish over our graves. 

Such thoughts as these — which certainly pre- 
Bented themselves to the great intellect and patriot- 
jam of Manzoni — for they occasionally transpire iu 
tiie cbonisea of his tragedies and other passages of 
his writings, though restrained by the overweening 
gentleness of his nature, and the fatal resignation 
taught by Catholicism — were in those days the 
thoughts of the few. The literati of that period 
ymea neither citizens nor patriots ; and were com- 
l^etelj governed by the false French doctrine of art 
for art's sake. Tommaseo and Montani alone repre- 
Beated tltese nobler views, in the fruitful and foster- 
ing school of criticism taught in their " Antologia." 
The i<IeaB awakened in April, 1821, were still burn- 
ing within me, and determined my renunciation of 
the career of hterature for the more direct path of 
pc^ticaL.a£tion . 

And this was my first great sacrifice. Jl tbo u- 
la nd viwon s of histori i'Al Hrf tmim n,nd rnm aTicea 
Sflftted before my men tal_gye — artistic images that 
OUQSBed my spirit, as visions of gentle maidens 
■oothe the soul of the lonely-hearted. The natoral 
bias of my mind was very difEerent from that which 
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has been forced upon me by the timeH in which I 
have lived, and the shame of our ds^radation. Bat 
in those days the patli of action was closed, and the 
literary question appeared to me to offer a means of 
disclosing it sooner or later. 

A little journal of mercantile advertisements waa 
published in Genoa by one Ponthenier, who was also 
the editor. It was called the " Indicatora Genovese." 
I persuaded the publisher to admit advertisements 
of books for sale, accompanied by a few lines to 
deflcribe and define their subject. These lines I 
undertook to write ; and this was the commencement 
of my career as a critic. Little by little the adver- 
tisements swelled into articles. The government, 
which slumbered like the country, either did not 
heed or did not observe them. The " Ipdicatxire " 
became gradually transformed into a literary jou maL 
Tlip ^gjtii-lna which made their appeWance in it were~ 
collected and reprinted at Lugano many years after- 
wards, under the title of " Scritti Letterari d'un Ital- 
iano Vivente." They have no intrinsic value ; but 
they serve to show the purpose with wliich I and a 
f(9w friends then wrote, and how we understood the 
C|uefltion of Romanticism, 

tThe literary controversy was soon conrert«d into 
a political question ; the alteration of a word here 
and there would have sufficed to render it openly 
such. It was but a miniature warfare, a skirmiah 
between the riflemen of the two camps. Literary 
independence was, in our eyes, the first step towards 
a very different species of independence, and signified 
an appeal to the youth of the country to infuse some 
of their own new life into the latent hidden life, fer^ 
menting deep down in the heart of Italy. We knew 




t this endeavor to unite these two elements would 

be opposed by a double t)Tanijy, foreign and domea- 

c ; and we knew that tliey would rebel against it, 

"ha government did at last read and become lu- 

at our writings ; and when, flushed with 

, we announced to our readeta, at the end of 

E first year, our intention of enlarging our journal, 

t was ef tJnguisliedJji'-a governmental veto. 

But these slight articles, full of youthful vigor and 
impulse, and the daring purpose they revealed, had 
obttiined for me a certain amount of fame in Genoa. 
A reproof which I wrote to Carlo Botta — an historian 
of aristocratic tendencies, and devoid of all iutellect- 
oal philosophy, but whose style, occasionally affecting 
the gravity of a Tacitus, and an Alfierian indignation 
against the foreigner, had fascinated our young men — 
gained me the acquaintance of the writers of the 
*' Antolo^a " of Florence, men who were Italians at 
heart, though the majority of them were timid. Two 
articles on Guerrazzi's drama, the " Biancbi e Neri," 
written by Elia Benza, a young man of high feeling 
and powerful intellect, which were rendered atertle 
in later life by too great a tendency to analysis and 
love of the comforts of domestic life, obtained for ua 
the correspondence of Guerrazzi. 

Guerrazzi had abeady written not only that drama 
bat the " Battaglia di Benevento." Nevertheless, so 
great was the distance between province and province 
in those days, that his name w&a unknown to us. 
The drama of the " Bianchi e Ken," which we met 
witJi by mere chance, despite a certain strangeness 
of form, and the absolute want of all harmony in 
the verses, yet revealed the suSeringa of a powerful 
intellect, full of Italian pride. I answered his letter ; 
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and this was the coninieQcement of a correspondence 
between us — at that time fraternal and enthusiastic 
— as to the creation of a better future. When the 
Sai'dinian Government suppressed the " Indicatore 
Genovese," the union between ua and the knot of 
young men who surrounded Guerrazzi hail increaAcd 
so far as to surest the idea of continuing our pub- 
lication in Legliorn, under the title of the " Indicatore 
Livorneee," 

The political purpose of our writings was revealed 
more openly — almost indeed without disguise — in 
this second journal, to which Guerrazzi, Carlo Bim, 
and myself, were the chief contributors. We wrote 
of FosGolo, to whom, apart from all his other merit*, 
the Itahans owe eternal reverence, from the fact of 
his having been the first, both in word and deed, to 
restore Uterature to its true patriotic mission in the 
person of the writer. We wrote of " The Exile," * a 
poem by Pietro Giannone, then himself in exile — 
a man of incorruptible fidelity, whom I afterwards 
learned to know and esteem ; and of Giovanni Ber- 
chet, copies of whose ptiems, magnificent in Italian 
ire, were transcribed and multiplied by us students, 
and whom I was afterwards destined to see, in 1848, 
lost and degraded among the Moderate patricians 
and courtiers of royalty in Milan. 

We became so daring that by the end of the year 
even the slumbering Tuscan Government ordered us 
to cea^e publication. We did cease to publish, but 
these two journals had by that time collected together 
a certain number of young men, full of vigorous 
life, that needed an outlet and manifestation ; 
had succeeded in touching chords that had I 
' See Appendix A. 
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mate in the minds of onr countrymen ; and, what 
VFOR of far more importance, we had proved to the 
young men of Italy that our goyemmenta were de- 
liberately adverse to all progress, and that liberty 
was impoeeible until they were overthrown. 

In the midst of all this literary warfare I never < 
forgot my own purpose; and I continued to look 
aroond me, to discover men capable of attempting 
an enterprise. Whispera were rife amongst us of a 
revival of Carbonarism. I watched, questioned, and 
searched on every side, until at last a friend of mine 
— ft certain Torre — confessed to me that ho was a 
member of the sect, or, as it was called in those days, 
the Order, and offered me initiation. 

I accepted. — 

While studying the eveota of 1820 and 1821, 1 had 
learned much of Car bonarism, and I did not much 
adntire the comp]55 sJTnboUSra^ the hierarchical mys- ( 
teries, nor the pohtical faith — or rather the absence / 
ot all political faith^ — I discovered in th at matiEuEon. 
Bnt I was at that time unable to attempt to form 
any association of my own ; and in the Carbonari I 
found a body of men in whom — however inferior 
they were to the idea they represented — thought and 
action, faith and works, were identical. Here were 
men who, defying alike excommunication and capital 
punishment, had the persistent energy ever to perse- 
vere and to weave a freah web each time the old one 
vma broken. And this was enough to induce me to 
j(»n my name and my labors to theirs. ^ 

And now that my hair is gray, I still believe that 
next to the capacity of rightly leading, the greatest 
merit con^sts in knowing how and when to fol- 
low. I speak, of course, of following those who lead 
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bnnirds good. Those young men — too numeroufl 
in Italy, as elsewhere — who hold theraselTea aloof 
from all coUectiTe association or oi^anized party, out 
of respect for their own individuality, are generally 
the first to Buccumb, and that in the moat servile 
manner, to any strongly-organized governing power. 
Reverence for righteous and true authority, freely 
recognized and accepted, is the beat safeguard against 
authority false or usurped. I therefore agreed to 
join the Carbonari. 
f I was conducted one evening to a house near S. 
Giorgio, where, after ascending to the topmost atory, 
I found the person by whom I was to be initiated. 
This person was — as I afterwards learned — a certain 
Baimondo Doria, half Corsican half Spaniard, a man 
already advanced in years, and of a forbidding coun< 
tenance. He informed me, with much sol enmity, that 
the persecutions of the government, and the caution 
and prudence required in order to reach the aim, 
rendered numerous assemblies impossible ; and that I 
^ould therefore be spared certain ordeals, ceremonies, 
and symbolical rites. He questioned me aa to my 
readiness to act, and to obey the instructions which 
would be transmitted to me from time to time, and 
to sacrifice myself, if necessary, for the good of tlje 
Order. Then, after desiring me to kneel, he un- 
sheathed a da^er, and recited the formula of oath 
administered to the initiated of the first or lowest 
rank; causii^; me to repeat it after him. He then 
communicated to me two or three signs by which to 
rect^nize the brethren, and dismissed me. I waa a 
Carbonaro. 

On leaving, I tormented the friend who was waiting 
fttf me aa to the aim, the men, the work to be done ; 
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but in yaiD. We were to be silent, to obey, and 
to slowly deaerve and receive confidence. He con- 
gratulated me on the fact that (;ircuniatancea had 
spared me the tremendone ordeals usually undergone ; 
and seeing me Bmilc at this, he asked me, severely, 
irhat I should have done if I liad been required, ae 
otlieTS had been, to fire off a pistol in my own ear, 
which liad previously been loaded before my eyes. I 
replied that I should have refused, telling the initia- 
tors that either there was some valve in the interior 
of the pistol into which the bullet fell — in which 
case the aSaii was a farce unworthy of both of us — 
or the bullet had really remained in the stock ; and 
in that case it struck me as somewhat absurd to call 
upon a man to fight for his coimtry, and make it hia 
first duty to blow out the few brains God had vouch- 
safed to him. In my own mind I reflected with sur- 
prise and distrust that the oath which had been ad- 
ministered to me was a mere formula of obedience, 
contumng nothing as to the aim to be reached, and 
that my initiator had not said a single word about 
federalism or unity, republic or monarchy. It was 
war to the government, nothing more. 

The contribution required from each member to the 
fonda of the Order was twenty francs at the time 
of initiation, besides a monthly subscription of five 
trancB. This was a heavy tax upon a student like 
me, yet I thought it a good thing. ' It is a great sin 
to collect money from others for a bad purpose, but it 
is a still greater sin to recoil from pecuniary sacrifice 
when the probabilities are in favor of thereby aid- 
ing n good cause. One of the saddest signs of the 
•n-pervading and deep-rooted egotism of the present 
day IB the fact that men will argue and discuss about 
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a franc ; and tbey who willingly throw away large 
aomfi to procure comforts or enjojinenta — for tlie 
most part rather ima^nary than real — the very mea 
who should be ready to coin their very blood to create 
a country, or found true Uberty, will bewail the im- 
poaeibLlity of frequent sacrifice, and peril life, honor, 
the dignity of their own bouIs, and the Boula of their 
brother-men, rather than unloosen the strings of their 
purse. 

The early Chriatians frequently cast their whole 
riches at the feet of their priests for the benefit of the 
poorer brethren, merely reservuig for themselves the 
bare nocessaries of existence. Amongst us it is a 
gigantic, an Utopian enterprise, to find among twenty- 
five millions of men who all prate of liberty, one 
miUion ready to bestow a single franc each for the 
emancipation of Venetia. The first had faith ; we 

riiave only opinions. 
Kot long aft«r this, I was initiated into the second 
rank of the Order, with power to affiliate othere. I 
became acquainted with two or tliree Carbonari; 
amongst others one Passano, 8;ud to be a high digni- 
tary of the Order, who had formerly been French Con- 
sul at Ancona. He was an old man full of life and 
energy, but more busy about small political intrigues 
and petty artifices than any manly or logical en- 
deavor towards achieving the purpose of the Institu- 
tion. For my part, I wits still in complete ignorance 
of tlieir doings and of their prc^ramme ; and I be^an 
to suspect that in fact they did nothing. They al- 
ways spoke of Italy as a nation disinherited of all 
power to act, as something less thau a secondary ap- 
pendis to others. They professed themselves co»- 
mopolitans. 
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' Cosmopolitanism ie a beautiful word, if it be im- 
dtiiHtotxI to mean liberty for all men ; but every lever 
requires a fulcnim, and while I had been accustomed 
to seek for that fulcrum in Italy itself, I found the 
Carbonari looked for it in Paris, The struggle be- 
twieen the French opposition and the monareliy of 
Charles X. was juat then at its height, botli in and 
out of the Chamber; and nothing was talked of 
among the Carbonari but Guizot, Berthe, Lafayette, 
and the " Haute Vente " at Paris, I could not but [ 
remember that we Italians had given the institution /. 
of Carbonarism to France. .^ 

I was commissioned to write a species of memo* 
random in French — I do not now remember to 
whom addressed — in favor of the liberty of Spain, 
and Betting forth the illegality as well as the ill effects 
of the Bourbon intervention of 1823, I shru^ed 
my shoulders, and wrote it. This done, I took ad- 
vantage of the powers conferred upon me, and occu- 
pietl myself in affiliating other students. I foresaw 
a time when we might be sufficiently strong in num- 
bers to form a compact nucleus among ourselves, and 
infusB a little new life into the decayed body of the 
Order. In the mean time, wliile awaiting the moment 
for doing better, we continued our skirmishes against 
tliose whom we termed the monarehUtg of !it«rature. 
It woM at this time that I wrote the article " Upon 
an Enropean Literature," which forms a part of this 
edition, and which, after long discussions and much 
correspondence, was inserted in the " Antol<^a " of 
Florence. 

At last, on the evident approach of tlie tempest in 
Prance, our leaders began to rouse themselves into a 
semblance of activity. I was commissioned to start 
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for Tuscany, and implant Carbonaxiam there. T^iis 
mbsioo was a more serious matter to me than they 
supposed. All the habits of my family — from 
which I had never sought nor desired to emancipate 
myseK — were utterly contrary to this excursion, and 
almost precluded the posaJbility of obtaining the 
funds necessary to put it in execution. After long 
hesitation, however, I decided that I would under- 
take the mission. Stating that I was going for a few 
days to Arenzano, on a visit to a student thertj with 
whom my family was acquainted, I obtained a small 
sum of money upon various pretexts from my good 
mother, and prepared to depart. 

The day before I started — I mention this ctrcunt- 
atance to show how ignoble a pass Carbonarism had 
then reached — I was desii'ed to be on the Ponte della 
Mercanria at midnight. There I found several of 
the young men I had enrolled. They had been or- 
dered there like me, without knowing wherefore. 
After we had waited there a long time, Doria ap- 
peared, accompanied by two others whom we did not 
know, and who remained wrapped up to the eyM in 
their cloaks, and as mute as spectres. Our hearts 
bounded within us at the thought and hope of action. 
Having arranged us in a circle, Doria began a dis- 
course directed at me, about the culpability of certain 
words of blame of the Order uttered by inexpert and 
imprudent young men ; and, pointing to the two 
cloaked individuals, he told us that they were about 
to Bt^rt on the morrow for Bolc^na, in order to stab 
a Carbonaro there, for ha^-ing spoken against the 
chiefs ; for that the Order no sooner discovered rebels 
than it crushed them. This was an answer to some 
of my complaints betrayed by some zealous member 
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of the Order. I remember even now the thrill of 
anger that rao tlirough ine at this stupid threat. In 
the first impulse of this indignation, 1 sent word that 
I refused to go to Tuscany ; and that the Order waa 
quite welcome to crush me. However, when I was a 
little calmer, having been admonished by some of my 
friends that I was thus unconsciously sacrificing the 
cause of my country to my own offended individu- 
ality, I changed my mind, and started for Tuscany, 
leaving a tetter to reassure my family. 

In L<^hom I founded a Vente, and enrolled several 
Tuscans, and some of other provinces ; amongst others 
I remember Camillo d'Adda, a Lombard, a pupil of 
Romagnoai, who had just left an Austrian prison, and 
Marliani, who died some years later defending Bo- 
logna from the Austriana, I intrusted the rest to 
Cario Bini, a young man of pure and noble soul, 
which he had preserved uncontaminated throughout 
a life passed amid the rude and quarrelsome popotani 
ol Venezia.' His was a mind of great intellectual 
power ; but shut up, as it had been, in mercantile 
pursuits, and rendered indolent by a profound skep- 
ticism, — not in matters of principle, but as to the 
men and eventa of his own day, — that power only 
revealed itself by fits. An extraordinary moral rec- 
titude, and an immense capacity of sacrifice — all the 
more meritorious in one without faith or hope in its 
results — were a part of his very nature. He laughed 
vith me at all the forma and symbolism of Carbona- 
but he beUeved, as I did, in the immense im- 
ice of organizing ourselves in some shape or 
for action. We travelled together to Monte- 
palcdano, where Guerrazzi was then confined, for the 

' A qoutit o( Lsgborn to ulled. 
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oSouse of liaviiig recited a few Bolenm pages in praise 
of a brave Italian soldier, Coslmo Delfant« ; so teiri- 
fied were the wretched governments of that day at 
the revival of any memories calculated to make ua 
think less meanly of ourselves. They would have 
abolished history itself had it been in their power. 

I saw Guerrazzi, He was then writing the " Asse- 
dio di Firenze," and ho read the introductory clmpter 
to us. The blood rushed to his face as he read, and 
he bathed his head with water to calm himself. He 
had much personal pride, and the paltry persccutiou 
at which he should only have smiled filled his soul 
with anger. But he hiid also a strong feeling for bis 
country, for the records of her paet greatness, and 
the promise of h<er future destiny ; and he struck me 
as one who, however much he miglit swerve from the 
true path, had both too much Italian ami too much 
individual pride, ever to degrade himself by any ig- 
noble action, or compromise with those whom ho 
-felt to be beneath him. He was without faith. His 
extremely powerful imagination urged him to great 
things, but hJB intellect, nurtured by the study of Mao- 
cbiaveUi and the men of the past, rather tlian led 
by a prevision of the man of the future, was irm- 
olut«, and threw him back upon mere analysis, and a 
sort of moral anatomy ; powerful to explain death and 
its causes, but impotent to create or oi^anize life. 
There were, so to speak, two antagonistic beings in 
Guerrazzi, each of whom was victorious in turn ; bat 
the connecting link was wanting — wanting also 
that moral harmony which can only spring from an 
earnest religious belief, or an overflowing impulse 
of the heart. I sought in vain in Guerrazzi for a 
gUnipsc of that loving nature which shone in tlie eyes 
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ot Carlo Bini, as, deeply moved by his reading of 
those magnificent p^ea which all the youth of Italy 
know by heart, he gazed upon the author with an 
expreesion resembling that of a mother, wholly ab- 
sorbed in the thought of his Bufferings. 

At that period we were receiving from time to 
time the historical and philosophical lectures oE Gui- 
zot and Cousin; and wo always looked forward to 
their coming with anidety, for they were baaed on 
that doctrine of progress, then newly revived, which 
is the germ of the religion of the future, and which 
we could not then foresee would bo allowed to stop 
abort 8o miserably with the organization of the Bour- 
geaitU and the charter of Louis Philippe. I had 
imbibed that doctrine in Dante's " Delia Monar- 
chia," a book little read, and invariably misunder- 
stood, and I spoke to GueiTazzi with warmth and 
enthueiasm of these lectures ; of the law of prog- 
resB pven by God to his creatures, and the glorioua 
fatbre which must sooner or later result from theirl 
knowledge of and obedience to that law. Guerrazzi 
smiled — a smile half sad lialf epigrammatic — and it 
impressed me at the momeut as painfully as if I had 
even then foreseen all the dangers which menaced 
that privileged ijitelligence ; so much so, indeed, that 
1 left turn without speaking openly on the subject 
' ich Iiad been the principal object of ray visit, and 
Bsioned Bini to do so for me. Yet, nevertheless, 
[ admired in him one blessed with great powers and 
a noble pride, which appeared to me, as I said, a se- 
curity for the future. We formed a friendship at 
thst time that was afterwarrla \a be broken, but not 
Uirongh fault of mine. 
When I returned to Genoa, I found much ill 
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humor existing among the higher dignitaries of the 
Order. I vsji desired to give no iwxtoant of my mis- 
mon to Dona, who was shortly afterwards ordered to 
leave the city for a time, as a punishment for I know 
not what offense. But happening one day to leare 
the house at daybreak, on my way to a country viUa 
(at Bavari) where my mother was, I met liim by the 
way, and alluded to the fact. I do not know whenoo 
he came at that hour, but I know that be waa then 
in great anger, hatching vengeance against the Order, 
its designs, and the newly affiliated members. 
1 The French insurrection of July, 1830, broke ont. 
Oar leaders began to bestir themselves somewhat, 
but with no definite purpose, as they were awuting 
liberty from Louia Philippe. We young men beto<^ 
oarselves to casting bullets, and making all prepara- 
tions for the conflict, which we hailed in our imagin»> 
tions as certain and decisive. I do not remember the 
exact date, but it was soon after the three days ol 
Paris, that I received an order to go at a certain }A>iir 
to the "Lion Rouge," a hotel then existing in the 
Salita S. Siro, where I should find a certain Major 
Cottin, either of Nice or Savoy, who was already 
initiated into the first rank, and whom I was to 
affiliate in the second. 

We young men were treated by our leaders like 
mere machines, and it would have been quite useless 
to aak why I was selected for this office, rather than 
some member personally known to the Major. I 
therefore accepted the commission. However, b&- 
fore I went — impressed by I know not what pre- 
sentiment — I agreed upon a method of secret oax- 
respondence with the Ruffinis, who were intimate 
with my mother, through the medium of the &milj 
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letters, in case of posaible imprisonment; and this 
forefught proved aseful. 

I went to the hotel on the appointed day. In one 
of the rooms I passed through I saw Pasaano, who 
affected not to recognize me. I asked for Cottin, and 
was shown in to him. lie waa a small man, with a 
WHndering eye, which did not pleaae me. He was 
not in uniform, and he apoke French. As soon as I 
had made known to him by the usual signs that I 
waa a brother, or as it was then called, a cousin, 
of the Order, I said to him tliat he must of course he 
aware of the objeot of my visit. Having led me into 
}um bed-room, he knelt down, and I, drawing a sword 
from my stick, agreeably to the prescribed form, waa 
jnst beginning to make liim repeat the oath, when a 
little window cut in the wall by the side of the bed 
eaddenly opeiiecl, and an unknown face presented 
itself thereat. The unknown looked hard at me, and 
then closed the window. 

Gottin begged of me not to be uneasy, assuring me 
jit waa only his confidential servant, and begging me 

excuse his having forgotten to bolt the httle win- 
i w. • When the initiation was completed, the Major 
he was about to start in a few days for Nice, 
wh^% he should be able to do a great deal among the 
military ; but that he had a treacherous memory, and 
would therefore be glad if I would give him the for- 
Biolaof initiation in writing. I refused, saying it was 
ooDtniy to my habits to write such things, but that 
he waa at liberty to do so at my dictation. He wrote, 
oad I then took leave of bim, feeling much dissatis- 
fied with the affair. The unknown, as I afterwards 

^ was a pohce agent in disguise. 
hA f ew days later I was tn the hands of the polio^ 




At the moment when the Sbirri seized me, I had 
matter enough for three condemDations upon me: 
rifle bullets ; a letter in cipher from Bini ; a history 
ol the three days of July, printed on tri-colorod paper; 
the formula of the oath for the second rank of Car- 
bonari ; and, moreover (for I was arrested in the act 
of leaving the house), a sword-stick. I succeeded in 
getUng rid of everj-thing. They had all the inclina- 
tion, but not sufficient capacity for tyranny. The 
long perquidtion made in our bouse led to no dan- 
gerous discoveries. Nevertheless, although the com- 
missioner (Pratolongo) was so doubtful as to send 
again for orders, I was taken to the barracks of the 
carabineers in Piazza Sarzano. 

There I was exanuned by an old commissioner, 
who, after interrc^ting and trying me in all possible 
ways, at length, wearied and irritated by my cool- 
ness, and hoping to overwhelm me by proving tome 
that I had been betrayed, told me that on such a day, 
at such an hour, I had initiated a oertain Major Cot- 
tin into the second rank of Carbonarism, I felt a 
slight shudder run through me, but I suppressed it, 
aifd said it was impossible to refute a mere invention, 
and that if it were so, they had better confront me 
with this Major Cottin. He was never produced. 
When he agreed to play the part of informer (_Affente 
Provoeatore'), he had stipulated that he was in no 
way to be brought forward at the trial. 

I remained for some days in the barracks, exposed 
to the sneers and witticisms of the carabineers, — the 
most literary of whom presented me to the others as 
a new edition of " Jacopo Ortis," — and contriving 
to correspond with my friends through the help of a 
little pencil I had found between my teeth when eat- 
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ing the food which was sent to me from home. With 
this I wrote upon my linen when I sent it back to be 
wiLsbed ; and thus I was able to warn my friends to 
destroy certain papers which might have endangered 
the Tuscan cousins. I learned that others had been 
arrested at the same time that I was — PEissano, 
Torre, MorelU (an ndToeate), and Doria (a book- 
Beller), besides one or two others unknown to us; 
none, however, of those whom I had affiliated. __ 

The governor of Genoa at that time was a cert^ 
Venausoii. When asked by my father of what I 
w!W accused, he replied that the tirae had not arrived 
for answering that question, but that I was a young 
man of talent, very fond of aohtary walks by night, 
and iiabitually silent as to the subject of my medita- 
tiona, and that the government was not fond of \ 
yoang men of talent, the subject of whose musi ngs 
was unknown to it. Oue night I was suddenly 
awakened by two carabineers, who desired me to get 
op immediately and follow them. I imagined this 
'waa merely in order to subject me to another exami- 
Datioit ; hut when they told me to take my cloak 
with me, I perceived I was to leave the barracks. I 
then asked whither we were going, but they replied 
tliat they were not permitted to tell me. I thought 
of my mother, knowing well tliat if she should hear 
the next day of my disappearance, she would imagine 
the worst ; and I resolutely declared I would not stir 
(unless compelled by force) without being allowed to 
■end a letter to ray family. After long hesitation, 
and moch consultation with their officer, they con- 
,«ented. 

I wrote a few lines to my mother, telling her that 
I was lea^Hng the bairacka, but that there was no 
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cause for alarm, and then followed my new masters. 
At the door stood a sedan-cliair ready for me, whi<^ 
they closed upon me as soon as I entered it. As 
soon as we stopped, I heard the sound of horsea' feet, 
indicative of a longer journey,' and then the unex- 
pected Bouod of my father's voice bidding me be of 
good cheer. I know not how he had heard of my 
departure, nor learned the time and place ; but I 
well remember the brutality with which the carabi- 
tieera sought to drive him away, and their thrusting 
me out of the aedan-chalr and into the carriage, so 
that I was hardly able even to press his hand, as well 
as the furious manner iu which they rushed up to 
identify a youth who was standing near smoking, 
and who nodded to me. This was Agostino RuiHni, 
one of that family who were to me more like broth- 
ers tlian friends. He died some years since, leaving 
a lasting memory behind him, not only amongst us 
Italians, but also among the Scotch, who knew him 
in exile, and had learned to admire the qualities of 
his heart, the serious character of his intellect, and 
the unstained integrity of his soul. 

We were then in front of the prison of St. An- 
drea, from whence they brought a man wrapped up 
to the eyes, whom they desired to enter the same 
carriage with me. Two carabineers got in after him, 
each armed with a musket, and then we started. In 
the prisoner I soon recognized Passano ; one of tJie 
carabineers waa the unknown spy of the " Lion 
Rouge." We were taken to the fortress of Savona. 
on the Western Riviera, and immediately separated. 
As our arrival was unexpected, there was no cell ready 

■ CarHign mn leucelj CTcr nied io the Intcriur of Ihe city ot GaoM 
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for me. I Tras left in a, dork passage, where I re- 
ceived ft TXKt t-oin the governor (De Mari), an old 
nan of seTCnty, who, after preaching me a long ser- 
mon on the many nights I hud wiisted in culpable 
societies and meetings, and the wholesome quiet I 
■hould find in the fortress, nnaivered my request for 
a cigar by saying that he would write to the gov- 
ernor of Genoa to know if such a thing could bo per- 
mitted. This little incident drew from me, after 
he left me, the first tears I had shed since my im- 
prisonment ; tears of rage at feeling myself so ut- 
terly in the power of beings I despised. 

In about an hour's time I was confined in ray cell. 
It was at the top of the fortress, and looked upon the 
sea, which was a comfort to me. The sea and sky — 
two BjTnbols of the infinite, and, except the Alps, the 
sublimeist things in nature — were before me when- 
ever I approached my little grated window. Thq 
earth beneath wna invisible to me j but when the 
wind blew in my direction I could hear the voices of 
the fishermen. 

During the first month I had no books, but after- 
wards, through the courtesy of the new governor, 
Cavalier Fontana, — who, fortunately for me, re- 
[daced De Mari, — I obtained a Bible, a Tacitus, and 
a Byron. My prison companion was a lucherino,^ a 
Httle bird very capable of attachment, and full of 
pretty ways, of which I was excessively fond. The 
only human beings I saw were the sei^eant Antoni- 
etti, my kindly jailer ; the officer or guard for the 
day, who apjicared at the door for an instant in or- 
der to note his prisoner ; Caterina, the Piedmontese 
voman who brought me my dinner ; and Cavalier 
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Fontana. Antonietti isvaiiablj asked me erety 
evening, with imperturbable gravity, if I had any 
orders to give ; to whicli I as iovaiiably replied, Yea, 
a carriage for Genoa. Foatana, an old soldier, was 
not without Italiau feeling ; but he was profoundly 
convinced that the aim of the Carbonari was plun- 
der, the abohtion of all religion, the guillotine erected 
in the public squares, etc. ; and feeling compassion 
for aucb errors in a youth like me, he endeavored to 
recall mo into the right path by kiudu^sa, even going 
to the point of tronsgreasing his instructions so f ar aa 
to invite me to drink coffee in the evening with him 
and his wife, a graceful little woman, related — I 
forget in what degree — to Alexander Munzoni. 

Meanwhile, through the medium of my friends in 
Genoa, I continued to exhaust every effort to strike a 
spark of true hfe from Carbonarism. Every ton days 
I received a letter from my mother, unsealed, of 
course, and previously examined by the agents of the 
government, This letter I was permitted to answer, 
on condition of my writing the answer in the presence 
of Antonietti, and handing it to him unsealed. But 
these precautions in no way prevented the execution 
of the plan of correspondeuce I had previously agreed 
upon with my friends, namely, to construct the sen- 
tences in such a manner that the first letters of every 
alternate word should form the only words of real in- 
terest to them ; and these, for better precaution, were 
in Latin. My friends therefore dictated to my mother 
' the first seven or eight lines of her letter ; and I, for 
my part, had no lack of time to compose and learn by 
heart the phrases containing my answer. 

In this way I contrived to tell my friends to seek 
interviews with many Carbonari of my acquaintance. 
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all of whom, however, proved to be terror-struck, and 
repulsed both my friends and their proposals. Thus 
also I learned the news of the Polish insunection, 
which, with youthful imprudence, I allowed myself 
the pleasure of announcing to Fontana, who but a 
few hours before had assored me that all was tran- 
quil in Europe. He must surely have been con- 
tinued in his belief that we had dealings with the 
deril. 

However, the silly terror shown by the Carbonari 
in that important moment, my own long meditations 
on the logical consequences of the absence of all tixed 
belief or faith in that association, and even a ridicu- 
lous scene I had with Passano, whom I met in the 
oorridor while our cells were being cleaned, and who 
answered my whispered communication : " I have 
means of correspondence, give me some names," by 
instantly investing me with the powers of the highest 
rank, and then tapping me on the head in order to 
confer upon me, I know not what indispensable ma- 
sonic dignity, — all confirmed me in the conviction I 
had acquired some months before, that Carbonarism 
was, in fact, dead, and that, instead of wasting time 
and energy in the endeavor to galvanize a corpse, it 
would be better to address myself to the living, and 
seek to found a new edifice upon a new basis.^ 

It was during these months of imprisonment that I 
conceired the plan of the association of Young Italy 
(id Giovina Italia'). I meditated deeply upon the 
principles upon which to base the organization of the 
party, the aim and purpose of its labors, — which I 
intended should he publicly declared, — the method 
of its formation, the individuals to be selected to aid 
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me in its creation, and tlie possibility of linking its 
operations with those of the existing revolutionary 
elements of Europe. We were few in number, young 
in years, and of limited means and influence ; butQ^ 
believed the whole problem to con^st in appealing to 
the true instincts and tendencies of the Italian heart, 
mute at that time, but revealed to us both by history 
and our own previsions of the future.} 0"^ strength 
must lie in our right appreciation of what those in- 
stincts and tendencies really were. 

All great national enterprises have ever been ori^ 
inated by men of the people, whose sole strength lay 
in that power of faith and of will, which neither 
counts obstacles nor measures time. Men of means 
and influence follow after, either to support and carry 
on the movement created by the first, or, as too often 
happens, \s> divert it from it« originid um. It ia on- 

I necessary here to relate the process of thought by 
which, after deep study both of the history and the 
intimate social constitution of our country, I was led 
to prefix JLFnity and the^Republio, as the aim of tbd 
proposed tesociallon. I mayPfio^^^er/stateTBat I 
was not influenced by any mere political conception, 
nor idea of elevating the condition of the single 
people whom I saw thus dismembered, degraded, 
a and oppressed ; the parent thought of my every 
7 de«gn was a presentiment that r^enerated Italy 
/ was destined to arise the initiatrix of a new life, 
/ and a new and powerful Unity to all the na,tions of 
j Europe. 

' Even at that time, in spite of the fascination ex- 
ercised over my mind by the fervid words in which 
France at that day asserted her right of leadership 
amid the general silence, the idea was dimly sturing 
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within me to whict I gave expression six years later, 
— the ^se of a void, a want in Europ e. 1 felt that 
aathority, — true righteous and holy authority, — 
the search after which, whether conscious or not, ia 
in fact the secret of our human life, and whii-h is 
only iirataonally denied by those who confound it 
with its faUe semblauce or shadow, and imagine they 
have abolished God himself, when they have but 
abolished an idol, — \ felt that a ut hority juid van- 
jgbe d, apdjjecome exti nct in Eur ope ; nnd that Jm 
thajr^son no power of init iafoe- existed ia a ny <A. j 
til A pAnp^^ Europe. XTBrtSfeSPg;" Studies, and sor- 
rows of my life haveTiiSt only justified and confirmed 
this idea, but have transformed it int o a faith. And 
if ever — though I may not think it -^^^1 should live 
to see Italy One, and to pass one year of solitude in 
some corner of ray own land, or of this land where I 
now write, and wliich affection has rendered a second 
country to me, I shall endeavor to develop and re- 
duce the consequences which flow from this idea, 
and are of far greater importance than most men 
believe. -^ . 

At that time even the immature conception in- 
spired rae with a mighty hope that flashed before my 
spirit like a star. I saw r^enerate Italy becoming \ 
at one bound the missionary of a religion of progress 
and fraternity, far grander and vaster than that she I 
gave to humanity in the past. 

^Cbfi.worahip of Rome was a part of my being. ]| 
The great Unity, the One Life of the world, had j 
twice been elaborated within her walls. Other peo- ' 
pies, their brief mission fulfilled, disappeared for- 
erer. To none save to her had it been given twiee 
to gnide and direct the world. There, life was eter- 
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nal, death unknown. There, upon the vestiges of an 
epoch of civilization anterior to the Grecian, which 
had had its seat !n Italy, and which the historical 
science of the future will show to have had a fat 
wider external influence than the learned of our own 
day imagine, the Rome of the Republic, concluded 
by the Caesare, had arisen to consign the former 
world to oblivion, and home her eagles over the 
known world, carrying with them the idea of right, 
the source of liberty. In later days, while men were 
mourning over her as tlie sepulchre of the living, she 
had again arisen, greater than before, and at once 
constituted herself, through her Popes — as venera- 
ble once as abject now — the accepted centre of a 
new Unity, elevating the law from earth to heaven, 
and ^ihstitu tin ^ to the idea of ri^t an i dca of duty 

— a duty common to all men, and therefore source 
of their equality. Why should not a new Rome, 
the Rome of the Italian people — portents of whose 
coming I deemed I saw — arise to create a third and 
still vaster unity ; to link together and harmonize 
earth and heaven, right and duty ; and utter, not to 
individuals, but to peoples, the great word Association 

— to make known to free men and equals tlieir mia- 
^on here below ? 

Such were my thoughts in my little cell at Savona 
in the intervals that elapsed between the nightly 
question of Antonietti and the attempts made to 
convert me by Cavalier Fontana; and I think the 
same thoughts still, on broader grounds and with 
maturer logic, in the little room, no larger than that 
cell, wherein I write these lines. And during life 
they have brought upon me the title of Utopist and 
nadman, together with such frequent disenchant- 
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Iments and outrage as have often caused me, while 
I yet some hopes of individual life yearned mthin me, 
to look back with longing and r^ret to my cell at 
SaTona between sea and aky, and far from the con- 
tact of men. The future will declare whether my 
thoughts were visionary or prophetic, fft present,* 
the revival of Italy, directed aa it is oy immoral 
materialists, appears to condemn my belief, '^ But 
that which is death to other nations is only sleep to 
mrs. 
Meanwhile, the immediate residt of these ideaa 
1} convince me that the labor to be undertaken 
t merely a political, but above all a moral 
J not negative, but religious ; not founded upon 
' theory of self-interest, or well-being, but upon 
■principles and upon duty. During the first months 
■ of my university life my mind had been somewhat 
itiunted by the doctrines of the foreign materialist 
I school ; but the study of history and the intuition 
I of consrience — the only tests of truth — soon led 
me back to the Hpiritualism of our Italian fathers. 

The duty of judging me had been handed over to 

a committee of senators at Turin ; their names, with 

L the exception of one (Gromo), I forget. The prom- 

kise given to Cottin reduced the evidence against me 

I to that of the carabineer who had seen me in hia 

room with a drawn sword in my hand ; while, on the 

other Bide, my own assertions connterbalanced his. 

It WB8 clear, therefore, that I should be acquitted, 

and henceforth have a fair field opened before m© 

wherein to be^n my undertaking. 

I was, in fact, acquitted by the Senate. However, 

governor, Venanson, who was detested in Genoa, 

> Written in 1801. 
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and returned hate for hate, irritated by what he con- 
udered uti affront, and fearful of being accused of 
calumny by the people if I were set free, hastened to 
throw himself at the feet of his moat clement 
majesty. Carlo Felice, asBuring him that, from evi* 
dence known only to himself, he was certain that 1 
was both guilty and dangerous. The Most Clement, 
touched by the governor's clamorous distress, tram- 
pled alike on my individual rights, the sentence of 
my judges, and the mute anguish of my parents, and 
sent to inform me that I must renounce all hope of 
being permitted to remain in Genoa, Turin, or any 
other large city, or even any part of the Lignrian 
coast, and select a place of residence in one of the 
li ttle towns in the^mtepior, A&ti, Atqui, Casales, etc., 
m b^ Bent into e xile for an indefinite period, the 
doration of which must depend upon the royal pleas- 
ure and my own conduct. 

The news of the choice thus offered was brought 
to me by my father, who came to Savona in order to 
Bpare me the last annoyance of being conducted back 
to Genoa by geiisd'armes, since Uie decree of the 
Most Clement further added that I was not to be 
allowed to see any but my nearest relations. Pas- 
sano, in consideration of his being by birth a 
Corsican, and having served as French Consul at 
a, had been hberated some time before this, 
and was then freely walking the streets of Savona. 
It is the old policy of every monarchical government 
in Italy, that, while hating France in their hearts, 
they flatter, serve, and seek to propitiate her by every 
means in their power, 

The insurrection of the centre of Italy bad broken 
out a short time before my hberation (February, 
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1 1831). In Genoa I learned that the Italian exiles 
rowding to tlie frontier, encouraged both by 
asmstance given and hopes held out by the new 
government of France. Had I gone to one of the 
smaller towns of Piedmont, unknown amongst the 
k unknown, I should have been condemned to utter 
I'lU^lessness by the eonsUnt surveillance of the police, 
P and liable to be again imprisoned on the slightest 
BUBpicioD. I therefore chose exile, which restored me 
to liberty, and which I tEen imagined would be of 
very short duration. I parted from my family, tell- 
ing my father — whom I was destined never to see 
agtun — to be of good cheer, as my absence would 
only be an affair of some days. 

I went through Savoy, which Moderate • liberty 
had not yet converted into a pai-t of France, passing 
(yver Mount Cenis to Geneva. Thence I was to pro- 
fr seed to France ; and my mother's care had already 
LUged that my uncle, who had long resided in that 
ajtry, should be my travelling compaiuon. 
I went to see the historian of our republics, 
|6i*mondi, to whom I had an introduction from his 
riewl Bianca Milesi Moion. Both he and his wife 
J(Jenie Macintosh, a Scotch lady) received me with 
a than courtesy. Sismondi was then working at 
" History of France." He was amiable, singu- 
larly ntoiilest, simple and affable in hia manner, and 
Italian at heart. He questioned me with anxious 
affection as to the state of things in Italy. He asked 
after Hanzoni — whose romance he admired above 
all his other works — and the few other ^vritcrs whose 
vorks gave signs of reviving intellectual life amongst 
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ua. He deplored the tendency he observed in tfie 
Italians to follow the doctrines of the eigliteenth 
century, hut explained it by the necessities of a state 
of struggle. His own opinions were not so liberal 
as 1 had expected ; his intellectual grasp did not go 
beyond the theory of rights, and its only logical (xMi- 
sequence — liberty. Moreover, his personal friend- 
flhip for the leaders of the doctrinaire school — Couein, 
Guizot, and Villemain — o-ideutly clouded his judg- 
ment both of men and things. From the tendency 
of the teachings of those men — whose aim neither he 
nor I suspected at that time — from a mistakeu and 
exclusive worship of liberty, and from the position 
and characteristics of his own Sn-itzerland. he had. 
become imbued with fi-deniiisni, which he preached 
as the ideal of politiciil organization to the many 
Italian exiles by whom he was surrounded, and nrfio 
all drew their ideas and inspirations from his lips. 
There was not a single man among them who 
dreamed of the possibility or even the desirability 
of unity. 

Sismondi introduced me to Pellegrino Rossi at the 
Ldterary Club, who contented himself with pointing 
out to me an individual seated in a comer as a sup- 
posed spy. 1 felt an indescribable sense of discour- 
agement steal over me on obtaining a nearer view at 
those exiles whom until then I had admired as the 
representatives of the hidden heart of Italy. France 
was everything in their eyes ; and politics, as I 
judged from their conversation, the management, 
diplomatic calculation, and science of opportime com- 
promises, in which neither belief nor morality had 
any part. Whilst 1 was taking leave of Sismondi, 
and inquiring if I could do anything for him in PaHs, 
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ft Lombard exile, who bad always listened attentively 
nhea I spoke, but never till tbca addressed bimaelf 
to me, whispered that if I was desirous of action, I 
should goto Lyons and make myself 'known, to the 
ItoUans wbo frequented the " Ca£E6 della Fenice " 
there. I turned to blm mtb real gratitude, asking hia 
Dame. It was Giacomo Ciani, condemned to death 
by Austria in 1821. „_^ 

At Lyona I fouud a spark of true life among the | 
Italiana. The greater number of the exiles collected 
tbere, aa well as those daily arriving, were miUtary 
~ ' I met many of those whom I had seen tea 

1 before wandering in the streets of Genoa with 
[ tha bitterness of disappointment in their looks, 
1 who had since caused the Italian name to be 
acted in battle while defending the cause of Ub^ 
f in Spain or Greece. I saw, too, Borso de' Car- 
, the officer who threw himself between the 
Rlldiery and tlie people assembled in Piazzi Banchi, 
I the order waa given to fire upon them. He 
was an officer of great promise, wbo afterwards rose 
to the highest military honors in Spain, and who 
would have lived to bear a great name in Italy, if 
"' I irritable, imprudent nature, intolerant of all de- 
tion, had not led him, through hatred to Espartei-o, 
1 on imeute which cost him both life and repu- 

iw, too. Carlo Bianco, afterwards my friend, 
' whom I shall have to speak again; Voarino, a 
J officer ; Tedeschi, and others, ^Jl of them 
tdmontese and Republicans ; although. the majority 
I exiles assembled there were constitutional 
lonarchists, not from conviction, but simply because 
a monarchical. They had all flocked to 
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Lyons in order to join in an inva^on o£ Savoy, 
yfaich v iaa-JJieiL-beiBg oxgaoizedj by a committea, 
amongst M'hom I reeolliiut General Regis, a certain 
Pisani, and one Fecchini. 

(~^The expedition already numbered about two thou- 
sand Italians, and a certain number of French work- 
men. They had money in abundance : tor their mon- 
archical programme, and the general belief that the 
French Government encouraged the movement, had 
brought together numbera of exiles belonging to the 
WBalthier clasaes, — nobles, princes, and men of all 
shades of opinion. Their preparations were publicly 
carried on ; the Italian tricolored flag was twined 
with that of France in the " Caff6 della Fenice ; " tha 
depots of arms were known ; and the committee WM 

Ljp communication with the Prefect of Lyons. 

Similar scenes were taking place at the same tim« 
on the Spanish frontier, Louis Philippe had not yet 
been rect^nized by the despotic raonarchs ; and ho 
was seeking to obtain their recognition by frightening 
them, and rendering it a necessity. Even as Cavonr, 
thirty years later, said to the plenipotentiaries of 
Paris, either reforms or revolution ; so did the new 
monarchy of France say to the hesitating kings, either 
recognition of the younger branch of the Bourbons, 
or a revolutionary war. It was the third royal be- 

Itrayal I had seen enacted under my own eyes in 
Itahan matters. The first was the shameful flight of 
the Carbonaro conspirator prince, Charles Albert, to 
the camp of the enemy. The second was that of 
Francis IV., Duke of Modena, who, after encoura^ng 
and protecting the insurrection organized in his name 
by poor Giro Menotti, attacked and seized him in the 
very moment of the rising, and dn^ged him along 
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vith him in hia Sight to Mantua, to hang him as booq 
tm Austria furiiiahed him with the means of returning 
to his dukedom. __.^ 

I was hastening one day to tJie " CaS6 della Fe- I 
nice," my mind full of the hope of immediate action, 
when I saw the people crowding to read a printed 
notice from the government, which was posted upon 
the walls. It waa a severe proclamation gainst the 
Italian enterprise, an intimation to the exiles to dis- 
band, and a brutal threat of punishing with the ut- 
most rigor of the criminal law any persons who 
aliould venture to compromise France with other 
governments by violating the frontiers of friendly 
powers. This proclamation was dat«d from the office 
of the Prefect. I found the committee completely 
crushed and overwhelmed. The banners had all dia- 
^peared, and a great number of arras had been 
■equestrated. Old General Re^s was in tears, and 
the other exiles were cursing both the betrayal and 
betrayer — the st«rile vengeance reserved for those 
who, in their country's cause, put their trust in others 
mCher than in tliemselves. 

Some few, either magnanimously or obstinately 

•dulons, persisted in declaring that the Re Galan- 

, Louis Philippe, could never intend thus to 

lelnde the hopes of the liberals ; and they hinted tliat 

iie wary and cautious government only adopted this 

) for the purpose of avoiding all appearance of 

ration, but did not really mean to prevent the 

[lition. I ventured to suggest that Uie problem 

bould be solved at unce, by sending a, small body of 

med men — putting as many as possible of the 

i French workmen among them — upon the road to 

I fiftvoy, as the advance-guard of the expedition. This 
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was done, and they were immediately stopped by 
a body of cavaby, and compelled to disband. The 
first to disperse were the Frenchmen, to whom the 
officer addressed a discourse upon their duty to their 
own country, and the necessity of leaving all enter- 
prises for purposes of liberation in the hands of the 
government. The expedition was thus rendered im- 
possible. 

A refugee-hunt now began ; many were taken, and 
conveyed, hand cuffed, to Calais, whence they were 
l^mbarked for England. In the midst of the confusion 
of imprisonments, flights, threats, and despair, Borao 
confided to me that he and a few other republicans 
intended starting that night for Corsica, thence to 
carry arms and assistance to the insurrection of the 
centre, which had not yet been put down ; and he 
asked if I would accompany them. I accepted at 
once, concealing my sudden determination from my 
uncle, for whom I left a few lines, telling him not to 
be alarmed on my account, and requesting him to 
keep silence for a few days with my family. 

In the diligence which conveyed us to Marseilles, I 
fbnnd Bianco, Voarino, Tedeschi, a certain Zuppo — 
a Neapolitan if I am not mistaken — and others whom 
I now forget. We continued to travel almost with- 
out stopping to Marseilles, and from Maraeilles to 
Toulon ; thence in a Neapolitan merchant veiaael, 
across the most tempestuous sea I ever beheld, to 
Bastia. There, with all the delight of one who re- 
turns to his native land, I felt myself once more upon 
Italian soil. I know not what the persistent system 
of corruption pursued by France, and the culpable 
neglect of the Italian Government, may have made 
of Conica since then ; but at that time (18S1) the 
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island was truly Italian, cot only in climate, scenery, 
and language, but in generous patriotism. France 
was only encamped there. With the exception of 
Badtia and Ajaccio, where the tmployi clasa was 
favorable to its paymaster, every man both felt and 
declared himself an Italian, watched the movement 
of the centre with a beating heart, and aspired to see 
the island reunited to the great mother. The whole 
of the centre of Corsica — over which I made a short 
tour in company with Antonio Benci, one of tJie 
Tuscan contributors to tlie "■ Antologia," who had fled 
from threatened persecution to Corsica — regarded 
the French as enemies. 

The rough but worthy mountaineei-s, almost all of 
whom were well armed, were then talking and think- 
ing of noUiiug elso but of crossing over to fight in 
the Itomagna, and they hailed us as leaders. Faith- 
ful, hospitable, and independent in cliaracter ; jeal- 
ous of their women to excess ; tenacious of equality , 
sUBpiclona of foreigners, but only so long as they 
feared offense to their own dignity, and ready to fra- 
ternize at once with any one offering them his hand 
as from man to man, instead of assuming the air of 
the civilized man addressing the savage ; revengeful, 
but bravely so, and always ready to risk tlieir own 
life for their revenge, I have ever remembered tlie 
Corsicons of the centre with a sense of affection, 
of hope that they may not long remain divided from 
and OS. 

Carbonarism, introduced into Corsica by the Nea- 
politan exiles, was a ruling power throughout the 
island ; and by the men of the people it was regarded 
— us such associations, when fi-eely joined, should be 
— as a religion. Considering themselves as men on 
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the eve of a great ont^rprise, many of those who hsd 
Bwom vengeance agsiinst one another became recon- 
ciled in its name. Galotti — the same who had been 
given up to the tyrant of Naples by Charles the 
Tenth of France — was a much veneratwl leader 
among the Coraicans. I became acquainted with 
him, with La Ceciha, and several other refugees be- 
longing to the South of Italyi who had been convened 
from various parts of Corsica in consequence of tha 
designs of my new political friends, 

I have stated that their plan was to cross to tlie 
continent, and penetrate into the centre, at the head 
of two or three thousand Corsicans. who were al- 
ready armed and organized. But money was want- 
ing in order to hire vessels, and to leave smatt sums 
with the fiimiliea of the poorer islanders who were to 
join ns. This money, which had been solemnly 
promised by a friend of the patriotic priest Bonardi, 
one of the disciples of Buonarroti, never arrived. 
Two of ours, Znppo and a certain Vantini (a man 
who has since become known as the founder of vari- 
ous lai^ hotels in England), were dispatched to the 
Provisional Government of Bologna to offer them oar 
help, and request the necesnary supplies ; but that in- 
capable government, shrinking from the idea of war, 
and trusting only in diplomacy, answered, like for- 
eign barbarians, that those who wanted Uberty must 
buy it for themselves. 

In consequence of all these delays, Austrian uiter- 
vention was able to reconquer the insurgent provinces 
for their former masters by the 6th March. Every 
hope of action being thus at an end, and my small 
means exhanst«d. I quitt*«l Corsica and returned to 
Marseilles, where my uncle urged my coming in my 
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nts' name. In M.orseilles I resumed iny design 
lunding the aaaociation of Young Italy, 
The exiles of Modena, Parma, and the Ramagna 
floched into Marseilles, to t!ie number of upwards of 
a thousand. During that year 1 became a^'quainted 
with the best among them, — Nicola Fabrizzi, Celeste 
Menotti (the brother of poor Giro), Gustavo Modena, 
L. A. Melegari, and many other young men of ca- 
jjftcity, — all of them ardent patriots, and fully con- 
Tinced of those errors of the past to wliieh I vns de- 
termined to put an end. Here also I knew Giuditta 
^doli, a woman of rare purity of principle and firm- 
ness of mind. They were all linked with me in the 
holiest of all friendships, a friendship sanctified by 
unity of virtuous aim, and which with some among 
them — Nicola Fabrizzi, for instance — ripened int« 
an affection which has endurexi to the pi-escnt day ; 
with others, aa in the case of Lamberti, it was only 
interrupted by death. Towards none of them was it 
ever betrayed by me. I sketched forth the design 
and the rules of the association of Young Italy, and 
Bent word of my purpose to my friends in Genoa. 
Meanwhile, in the April of that year, upon the 
tth of Carlo Felice, Charles Albert (the Carbo- 
oonspirator of 1821) ascended the Sardinian 
Hia accession gave rise to great hopes among 
tha weak-minded, numerous then as now, that the 
ideas of the conspirator prince would be reduced to 
action by the king. They forgot, however, that his 
idiict had never really been influenced by an idea, 
simply by an impulse of ambition ; and they did 
reflect that the fear of endangering the smaller 
iwn woidd necessarily deprive him of the boldness 
il eni'igy required for taking possession of the 
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greater. Ilie illusion had, however, taken poseeaaiou 
of the mind of the people, and every one told me 
that my design was excellent in itself, but iuoppoi- 
tiuie, and that none would unite in the proposed as- 
Boeiation until they were undeceived with regard to 
the new king. These answers suggested to me the 
idea of q^dressing Charles Albert through the me- 
dium of the pr^, 
T. I did not tlien and do not now believe, that the 
I salvation of Italy can ever be Hccomplished by mon- 
I archy ; that is to say, the salvation of Italy such as 
I J understand it, and as we all understood it a few 
years since — an Italy, one, free, and powerful ; in- 
dependent of all foreign supremacy, and momlly 
worthy of her great mission. Nor have recent events 
induced me to alter this conviction.' The Piedmcmt- 
ese monarchy would never have taken the initiative 
I of an Italian movement if the man of the second fA 
I December had not offered the ojutistance of Ids army, 
and Garibaldi, with five sixths of the i-epublicana, 
I their cooperation. Who could foresee such events aa 
I these at the period of my letter to the king 1 
I All that the Piedmontese monarchy can give us — 

I even if it can give so much — will be an Italy shorn 
I of provinces which ever were, are, and will be, Ital- 
ian, though yielded up to foreign domination in pny- 
ment of the services rendered ; an Italy the abject 
slave of French policy, dishonored by her alliance 
with despotism ; weak, corrupted, and disinherited of 
all moral mission, and bearing mthiu her the germs 
of provincial autonomy and civil war. Even now, 
wliile I write, the misgovemment inherent in the 
I monarchical institution is rapidly preparing the way 
1 WrilWn ill 1861. 
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for a crisis of teparatUm in the south — the south 
which, at the opening of the new Ufe. waa intoxi- 
cated urith the grand idea of unity and Rome, 

But if monarchical unity is pr^nant with danger 
at the present day, to a man of the character of 
Charles Albert it was an absolute impossibility at 
the time of which I write. By publicly declaring to 
him all that his own heart should have taught him of 
his duty towai-ds Italy, my object was to prove to 
my countrymen his absolute lack of those qualities 
which alone could have rendered the performance of 
that duty possible. They who in later days have 
qooted that letter to the king either as a justification 
of their own desertion of the republican banner, or 
in order to accuse me of inconsistency or too great 
readiness to abandon my convictions, attack me on a 
false ground. To me, however, the opinions of both 
parties of accusers are matter of little moment ; and 
it was only on account of the high esteem in which 
I have ever held hta great intellect and e-amestnesa 
of coninction, that I felt grieved to be compelled to 
include Carlo Cattaneo amongst the last.^ 

To him I would say — in no way as a reproof, but 
amply in order that he shoidd not forget how all of 
ns are at times overmastered by circumstances — that 
in 1848, when the people's conquest, and the energy 
displayed by the committee of war of which he 
was president, had rendered him morally master of 
Lombnrdy, he himself, though a republican like me, 
and convinced that the monarchy would divert the 
insmrection from its true aim, nevertheless abdi- 
cated Ilia power, consigning it into the hands of men 

See the ArMriv Tricnnalt dtlle cou fllaUa. Cap- Ij|,'0. Til'. ElT., 




ha despised as incapable, and troitora already in in- 
tention to tlte idea of the nation. For my part, be 
it stated once for all, the political theory which 
declares to the new-bom infant, Yourself inviolate, 
uuimpeached, and only to be attacked in the person 
of your ministers, you shall rule and reign over the 
development of the life of a nation, everj- manifestly 
tion of which is intrusted to the elective principle, — 
appears to me worse than error ; it is a folly and con- 
tradiction which compels the people who adopt it 
either to retrogression, or to the perennial periodical 
agitation of ever-recurring revolutions. 

This theory will cease to prevail amongst na, when 
WB shall have «i8t off our present servility and 
cowardice ; when the spirit of that word democracy, 
which is ever upon our lips, shall have entered into 
our hearts, and taught us to feel that the honest 
working-man is no wlut less noble than the descend- 
ant of generations of kings, and to touch the hand of 
the last of no more mark than to grasp the hand of 
the first ; when we understand that the government of 
the state should be carried on precisely as individuals 
manage their private affairs, by intrusting them to 

I men of intelligence and probity in whatever sphere 
they find those qualities uiiit^^d. 
I asjoteJIiBjetter to Charles Albe rt. Before it 
was printed, I rea3"it-toT5ne only of the Italians with 
whom I was then in contact, Guglielmo Libri, an 
eminent man of science, who liad headed a conspiracy 
against the Grand Duke of Tuscany in that year, 
and was accused — I believe unjustly — of treachery. 
Shortly after that time — it grieves me to record the 
fact — Libri was led by that materialism which formed 
the basis of his every doctrine, and an excessive akei^ 
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ticism both as to men and things, to forget alike the 
dignity of his own soul and tlie duty which ii man of 
bis powerful intellect owed to his country. Libri 
praised the letter to the king, hut endeavored to dis- 
saade me from pubUahing it, by detailing a long list 
of the inevitable conscquenues of auch a Bt«p — per- 
petual exile, the sacrifice of all that made life most 
dear to me, and the innimiemble deceptions and sor- 
rows that would beset my path. He exhorted me to 
abandon such militant poUtics, and consecrate myself 
to the study of history. I rejected his counsels, and 
published the letter. 

This was my first political writing. I kept no copy 
— they were not worth it — of certain pages written 
before that time in French, bearing the title of the 
" Night of Rimini," inveighing against the Franca 
of Louis Philippe, wliich were published in a muti- 
lated form by the " National." 

The letter to the King (Charles Albert) begins by , 
reminding him of the enthusiastic hopes awakened in 
the minds of the Italians by the accession of a prince 
vho had been a Carbonaro in 1821 ; of their readi- 
DCM to bdieve that liis betrayal of his fellow-conspii^ 
ators on that occasion was au error forced upon him 
by circumstances ; and that, being at last free to act 
according to his own tendencies, the king would 
maintain the promise,'} of the prince. " There is not 
a heart in Italy whose pulse did not quicken at the 
oews of your accession ; there is not an eye in Eu- 
rope that is not turned to watch your first steps in 
tlte career now opened to you." 

The king is then warned that his career is one of 
great difficulty. Europe is divided into two camps. 
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On every side the struggle is going on between power 
and nght, movement and uiertia ; kings striving to 
maintain the usurpations upheld by agea of poBses- 
siou, the peoples to assort the rights assigned to them 
by nature. War looms in the buckground — inevit- 
able, because every other form of controversy is ex- 
hausted ; and unto death, because it is a conflict not 
of men, but of principles. There are two paths open 
to the king. He has to choose between a system tA 
terror and a system of concessions. He is warned ol 
the danger to himself if he pursue the first, — " Blood 
calls for blood, and the dagger of the conspirator is 
never bo terrible as when sharpened upon the tomb- 
stone of a martyr." 

The system of concessions, changes in the adrain- 
iatration, economical reductions, ameliorations of the 
code, the abolition of the most crying governmental 
abuses, would prove abortive without the guarantee 
of fixed institutions, without a fimdamental pact, 
without any political declaration of faith, or a single 
word recogmzing a right, a power, or a sovereignty 
in the nation. The king would have to achieve the 
difficult task of deceiving the people into fancying 
themselves free, and of producing a semblance of 
effects, without gi\'ing ttie force of law to causes. 
Moreover, partial reforms would be liable to be re- 
garded as arbitrary ; even the dismissal of unworthy 
einploy^g assumes a character of partiality and caprioe 
in tlie eyes of a people who are deprived of their wlc 
■ means of verifying the justice of such acts — certain 
invariable judicial laws, and publicity of trial. 

1" Tho people are no longer to be quieted by a few 
concesidons ; they seek the recc^ition of those rights 
of humanity which have been withheld from them for 
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Hiej deinaaiLJawBaatI liberty, ii ulept;n d euce 

_^d- -union. — T^ivitlpil, rlia mpmlip rp();^^ind nppn aa ap jT" 

jJwty-havp npittipr njinip jpr count rv. They have 
heard tliemselvea stigmatized by the foreigner as the 
Helot Nation. Tht'y have seen free men visit their 
country, and declare it the land of the dead. They 
Lave drained the cup of slavery to the dregs, but they 
Lave sworn never to fill it again," 

The nniversal disaattBfaction, and the hatred of 
Austria existing in all the states of Italy, is next i 
pmnted out, and tho possibility of uniting them in 
the grand stnigglo for Italian independence. The 
king might strike out for himself a new path ; the 
people wnulr-1 pmvp H^gttTCT-fHKLga fer ally th an either 
FgjuaLiir-Auatcia. Mazzini endeavors to rouse Eim 
to noble ambition by reminding him that " there is a • 
crown brighter and nobler than that of Piedmont — / 
a crown that only awaits a man bold enough to con- [ 
ceive the idea of wearing it, resolute and determined 
enongb to consecrate himself wholly to the realization 
of tli»t idea, and virtuous enough not to dim its 
splendor with ignoble tyranny." Moreover, if the 
Iring do not put himself at the head of the struggle 
for Italian independence, he may retard, but cannot 
prevent, the fulfillment of the destiny of the Italian 
people as ordained by God himself. " If yon do not 
do this, others will; they will do it without you, 
Dgainst you." 

" Be not deceived by the popular applause that 
bails the opening of your reign. Interrogate the 
sources of that applause. It arises because the peo- 
ple believe you the representative of their own hopes 
and aspirations, and your name recalls to them the 
man of 1821 Sire, I have spoken to you 
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the truth. The men of freedom await your answer 
in your deeds. Whatsoever that aoswer be, rest 
assured that posterity will eitlier hail your name as 
that of the gi-eatest of men, or the last of Italian 
tyrants. Take your choice." 

The tetter to Charles Albert was published in 
Marseilles. A few copies were sent to Italy, di- 
rected in the fonn of letters (for I had no other 
means of sending it) to individuals whom I knew 
only by name in various cities of the Sardiniaa 
States. Violation of correspondence had not then, 
as now, been reduced to a system. Three or four 
clandestine reprints of it were soon made; and by 
this means it was quickly spread in all directiona. 
The king received a copy, and read it. Shortly 
afterwards a circular was dispatched by the govern- 
ment to the authorities at all the frontiers, contain- 
ing my siijnaltmfnt, with instructions, in case I 
should attempt to return to Italy, that I was to be 
instantly imprisoned. 

The predictions of Libri were fulfilled. The letter 
was received with favor by the youth of Italy ; a 
proof that by speaking openly of the unity of Italy. 
I had awakened an echo in their minds — the echo 
of innate tendencies and aspirations hitherto dormant 
or unconscious. I accepted the augury with joy. It 
was my first encouragement to dare. 



CHAPTER n. 

YOUNG ITALY. 
1831, 1832. 

The Revolution of 1831 revealed an unqueatlon- 
i>le progress in the political education of the insur- 
That insurrection neither invoked the initia- 
tive of the higher classes, nor of the mihtary, as 
indispensable ; it hui'st out among men of no name, 
and from the true heart of the country. After the 
Uiree days of Paris, the post-office at Bol<^a was 
crowded and surroimded by the people. Young men 
stood up on the benchus in front of the eaf6s, and 
read the newspapers aloud to the by-standera. Arras 
were got ready, companies of volunteers were organ- 
ised, and captains chosen. The commandant de- 
clared to the pro-legate that the troops would not 
act against the citizens. 

Similar scenes took place in many other cities. 
The echo of the cannon fired on the 2d of February, 
against the dwelling of Giro Menotti in Modena, 
gave the signal. Bologna rose on the 4tb. On the 
5th the people of Modena, recovered from the first 
surprise, drove out their duke and his supporters. 
Imola, Faenza, Forli, Cesena, and Kavenna freed 
f themselves. Ferraxa followed the example on the 
The Austrians retired. Fesaro, Fossombroue, 
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Fano, and Urbino shook off their rulers on the 8th. 
On the 13th the movement was triumphant in 
Parma, then at Macerata, Camerino, Ascoh, Perugia, 
Temi, Nami, and other cities. Ancona, where ftt 
the outset Colonel Sutterman showed himaelf dis- 
posed to resist, yielded to a few companies of Sol- 
diers and national guards led by Sercognani. And 
all tliis was done by mere popular impulse, amid a 
collective enthusiasm which extended to old men and 
women. The latter made flags and cockades, while 
the veterans of the grav.de armie, if they saw signs 
of hesitation in any yoimg men, displayed the scars 
of their old wounds, saying. These were got in the 
defense of our country. Thus, by the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, nearly two miUions and a half of Italians had 
embraced the national cause, and were ready, not 
only for defensive, but for offensive war for the 
emancipation of their fellow-countrymen. And it 
was indeed the national cause to which the instinct 
of the multitude pointed in all those movements. 
The Italian tricolored cockade was adopted every- 
where, in spite of the entreaties of Orioli and others, 
who afterwards formed part of the government. 
During the first days of the insurrection, the youth 
of Bologna had endeavored to invade Tuscany, and 
they of Modona and Re^io to push on upon Massa ; 
and lnt«r on, the National Guards demanded to be 
led through Furlo into the kingdom of Naples, 

The leaders, however, contrived to convert an in- 
surrection essentially Italian, both in its origin and 
aim, into a merely provincial movement. Extension 
was the law of life, the first condition of cxiat«nce 
for the revolution. It was necessary to enlai^ its 
basis as far as possible ; and they Umited and re- 
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fltiicted it within the narrowest boiinda. They for- 
liade all propaganda, and accumulated fresh obstacles 
in the path of the insurrection, instead of exerting 
tbemselyes to remove those already existing. Na- 
tionality was the true soul of the enterprise ; and 
they only sought support out of Italy. War with 
Austria being inevitable, every effort should have 
been directed to the energetic and victorious prose- 
cution of war ; and they declared that the triumph 
of the revolution depended on the preservation of 
peace, and that peace being not only possible, but 
probable, nay, almost certain, it was necessary to 
abstain from every demonstration likely to interrupt 
or disturb it. The j c^oludon, from the very na- 
ture of its elemenSTand the special position of the 
provinces in inaurrection^_CTagjiecg89arily -fepublicagj^ 
the sympathy of existing governments waa therefore 
impossible, and it became urgent to seek allies in 
the homogenous element, among the peoples. 

The sole pledge of alliance among peoples is a 
declaration of pi-inciplea. They made no such dec- /' 
laration ; they sought the favor of kings, and pros- i 
trated the movement of the peoples at the feet of [ 
diplomacy. I t waa necessary to excite to action by i 
acdng themselves ; t o jiwaken energy b y displaymg 
energy ; to rouse ^th by showing laitii ; and tliey, 
by their weakness and hesitation, betrayed their 
fears in every act. Hence, a sense of distrust arose 
in the insurgent states, and discouragement spread 
over the other provinces of Italy. Hence diplomatic 
treachery, and the unavoidable ruin of the whole 
movement. The principle of non-intervention had, 
it is true, been explicitly and solemnly proclaimed by 
tiie French Govemmeat. Before the insurrection 
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took place, a memorial had been drawn up by Tari- 
ous infiuential Italians to inquire of the French Am- 
bassador at Naples (Latour Manbourg) what would 
be the conduct of France in case an Italian revolu- 
tion should provoke the armed intervention of Aus- 
tria, and the Ambassador had written on the margin, 
irith his own hand, that " PVance would support the 
revolution, provided the new government should not 
assume an anarchical form, and should recognize the 
order of things generally adopted in Europe." 

Latour Maubourg afterwards denied this note, 
^ich was, however, sent to the Provisional Govern- 
ment during the first days of the movement. One of 
the members of that government, Francesco Orioli, 
who saw it, has attested the fact in his work, " De 
la Revolution d'ltalie," printed in Paris in 1834-35. 
Moreover, Lafitte, then President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, bad spoken the following words on the Ist 
December, 1830 : " France will not allow any viola- 
tion of the principle of non-intervention 

The Holy Alliance made it a fundamental principle 
to siifEocate popular liberty wheresoever it should 
raise its standard ; the new principle proclaimed by 
France is that of allowing the ujiimpeded develop- 
ment of liberty wheresoever it may spontaneously 
arise." On tlie loth of January, Guizot had de- 
clared. " The principle of non-intervention is iden- 
tical with the principle of the liberty of the peoples ; " 
and on the 22d of the same month, the Minister (d 
Foreign Affmrs had said. " The Holy Alliance was 
founded on the principle of intervention for the over- 
throw of the independence of all secondary states; 
the opposite principle, consecrated by us, and which 
we int«nd to see respected, assures liberty and in- 
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dependence to all," On the 28tli the same things 
were repeated by the Duke of Dalnrntia, and on the 
2&th by Sebaatiam. 

But if the leaders of the movement had, therefore, 
reason to believe that they should not be betrayed, it 
was nevertheless their duty to remember that, at that 
time (1831) any war between France and Austria 
voold have certainly resolved itself into a geoeral war 
between the principle of immobility and that of prag- 
ress and national sovereignty ; and that in such a 
war, though France herself would have reaped noth- 
ing but triumph, Louis Philippe would have run the 
nsk of losing everything, and being overwhelmed 
by the popular movement. The French monaroliy 
wafl weak, and utterly destitute of all support from 
popular sympathy, A revolutionary impulse given 
to Fraace might have dragged it into the vortex of a 
war which, fi-om the nature of the elements brought 
into play, would probably have rapidly assumed the 
cjiaracter of a republican crusade. Peace was there- 
fore necessary to the very existence of the dynasty. 
There was only one means of compelling the French 
monarchy to maintain its promises, namely, to con- 
trive to hold out long enough to rouse the sympathy 
of public opinion in Fi-ance, and to use every exer- 
tion to extend the movement on every side, especially 
in Piedmont, wherein the intervention of Austria, 
like that of Prussia in Belgium, is irreconcilable 
with the traditionary policy of France. The idea of 
overcoming the repugnance of Louis Philippe by a 
display of weakness was absolute madness, as it was 
madness to imagine that any principle o£ non-inter- 
ventiou would interfere with the advance of Austria. 
Even at the risk of war, Austria could not allow the 
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establklimeiit of a free government in the vicinity of 
her Lombardo- Venetian possesaious. 

Iliua the InBiirrectionary Government, by neglect- 
ing to make preparations for war, while it gave Aus- 
tria time enough to come to a rapid settlement of all 
her dissenaioua with France, yet left no time for the 
French Liberals to create a public opinion in their 
favor. The importance of the question of time waB 
BO well understood by Louis Philippe, tliat, trusting 
the insurrection might be suppressed before he should 
be called upon to ^ve an account of his promises, he 
concealed the arrival of the dispatch of the French 
Ambassador at Vienna announcing the invasion of 
Central Italy by Austria, and withheld it tor fire 
days from the honest but incapable La^tte, then 
President of the Council. However, the Provisional 
Governments of the insurgent provinces choae to 
adopt the hypothesis that Austria would not invade, 
that she would allow the insurrection time enough to 
implant itself firmly in the heart of Italy, and de- 
cided that the whole policy of the revolution ought 
therefore to consist in avoiding giving any just 
ground for invasion. Not a single act was passed, 
therefore, asserting the sovereignty and right of the 
nation ; none to call the people to arms ; none to or- 
ganize the elections ; none to incite or encourage the 
neighboring provinces of Italy to rise. 

Fear was visible in tlieir every decree. The revo- 
lution was made to appear a thing accepted rather 
than asserted and proclaimed. The Provisional Gov- 
ernments of Parma and Modena declared that the 
people had been placed in the necessity of forming a 
new government by the fact of the princes having 
abandoned their states without establishing any. The 
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Government of Bologna stated tliat it liad been 
formed in consequence of the declaration of Mon- 
signor Clarelli, the Pro-legate, announcing hia deter- 
mination of entirely renouncing the udministration of 
political affairs, which had rendered it urgent to pre- 
vent anarchy. And even when the Bucoess and in- 
ternal security of the revolution demanded a btilder 
lacgujige, the government, which had succeeded in 
concentrating the general direction of the movement 
in its own hands, had not the courage to appeal to 
the eternal rights of every people, but weut to work to 
deduce the right of Bologna to liberty from the local 
tradition of a compact signed in 1447 between Bo- 
Ic^a and Pope Niuholaa V. ; and a long, pedantic, 
and ignoble piece of writing, dated the 25th Febru- 
ary, was published by the President Vicini, com- 
menting, attorney faahion, upon that tradition. In 
Parma the leadership of the National Giiard was 
offered to a certain Fedeli. He refused to accept It 
without permission from the duchess. The govern- 
ment allowed him to request that penniseion, and was 
repmd for its folly by his forming a retrograde con- 
spiracy. At a later period, and when their finances 
vere almost exhausted, they passed a decree order- 
ing that the payment of the salaries of the employSa 
of the banished court should be continued. 

During the fermentation produced by the rising of 
Central Italy in Naples, in Piedmont, and on every 
Bide, while all were anxiously awaiting inspii-ation 
from the central focus wherein the insurrection had 
been first kindled, the decree of the 11th Fel>niai-y 
coldly announced that " Bologna did not intend to 
int*^mipt her friendly relations with other states, nor 
to permit the smallest violation of their territories ; 
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hoping that, in return, no intervention to her disad- 
vantage would take place, as she had no intention of 
being drawn into action unless in self -defense." By 
this act the Centre abdicated all initiative, and sepa- 
rated her cause from the cause of Italy. All men of 
mere reaction — too numerous a class amongst ub — 
indignantly gave up the thought of action elsewhere. 
The class of old-fiwhioned conspirators, who would 
diplomatize on the edge of the grave, imagining that 
this cowardly renunciation of duty on the part of the 
government concealed some great myatery of pohtical 
art, whispered, " Keep quiet ; they would never do 
this if they were not certain of French aid." 
/ This unlimited confidence in everything bearing 
/the outward semblance of calculation and tactics, and 
I this constant distrust of all enthusiasm^ energy, and 
I simultaneous action — three things wliich sum up the 
\ whole science of revolution — was then, as it is now. 
\the mortal disease of Italy. We wait, study, and 
rollow circumstances ; we neither seek to dominato 
nor create them. We honor with the name of pru- 
dence that which is, in act, merely mediocrity of in- 
tellect. The discouraging manner in which the Lom- 
bard deputies were received in 1821 induced them to 
renounce the idea of action ; but had they had the 
courage to act, that discouragement would have been 
overcome. The Government of Bol<^na, trusting 
solely in the promises of foreign governments, gave 
up all idea, not only of offense, but of defense. The 
plan of organiring a militia was rejected. The forti- 
fications of Ancona were not rebuilt. The sugges- 
tions of Zucchi, who, on his arrival in Boli^na, or- 
dered the formation of six regiments of infantry and 
two of cavalry, were opposed. The idea repeatedly 
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su^ested by Sereognani, of a decisive entei-jirise 
upon Rome, where aymptinia of insurrection had 
manifested themselves on the 12th, was repulsed. 
Neither the minister Armandi.' nor any of the others, 
were capable of comjirehending the power and signifi- 
cance of an Italian banner floating from the Capitol. 

The mumiurB of the Italian youth were quieted by 
repeated promises which were never fuliilled ; the 
stem voice of the press was silenced by the edict of 
the 12th February, "decreeing a penalty of fine or 
imprisonment to the sellers of any writings likely to 
injure the existing peaceful and friendly relations 
with foreign governments." And, as an inevitable 
conseqaence of its cowardly policy, the miserable 
Provisional Government was abandoned and betrayed 
by all. The French Goveminent did not even deign 
a reply to Count Bianchetti, who was sent to Flor- 
ence to int«rrf^te the ambassadors of France and 
Austria, whilst it continued to maintain a friendly 
correspondence with the court of Rome. Count St. 
Aulaire, the envoy of France to Rome, avoided the 
route of Bologna, and all conta<!t with its Provisional 
Government. Austria added insult to outrage by 
declaring her intention to invade Parma and Modena, 
Boiely in i-irtue of I know not what tresity of rever- 
sion, promising, however, that Bologna should be 
respected if she behaved well. 

The invasion of Parma, Modena, and Re^io took 
plaoe, and on the 6th of March the Provisional Gov- 

I A rprliun BiroQ de StorUing of WEslphalin, Iwlonging to (he hoiue- 
beid o( the Prince ot Montforta (Jerome Bonaparte), h«rt b«n «*nt to 
Aimandi lo petaiudB him tn respect the pmmiM miide by that prince to 
CanlinnJ Ih'rnuul that Rome shDuId not be ullackud. The lali^rviKO look 
place al Aneona. SlDclIiag also had tdlh bim a ktter from the Auntrian 
Anbauailar Count Lotmr. The Bonipart^i were aa fatal to lu (hen ai 
tbvj have ever been. 
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enunent ot Bologna declared, " The affairs of the 
Modenese are no concern of ours ; non-intervention 
is a law for us, as well as for our neighbors ; and 
none of us have any business to miv ourselves up with 
tlie affairs of the states on our frontiers." They also 
ordi'jed that all " foreignera presenting themselves 
on their frontier should be disarmed and sent back ; " 
and seven hundred Modenese foreigners, headed by 
Zucchi, were compelled to pass through Bologna aa 
prisoners. The Austrian occupation of Ferrara fol- 
lowed upon that of Modeaa and Parma. Ferrara 
was a member of the united provinces, and as such 
had sent deputies to Bologna. Nevertheless, the 
government merely announced the fact to the citi- 
zens without comment. The "Precursore" (the 
organ of the government) of the 12th maintained 
that the principle of non-intervention had not been 
violated, because the ti-eaties of Vienna conceded to 
Austria the right to hold a garrison in Ferrara ; and 
two envoys of the government, Conti and Bninetti, 
had brought assurances from Bertheim, at Ferrara, 
that the Austrians would not advance any farther. 
A pontifical regency was established in Ferrara, and 
the Bolognese Government then maintained that 
there was no necessary connection between the acts 
of the Papacy and those of Austria. 

The Austrions presented themselves at the gates 
of Bolc^^ on the 20th, and the govoniment. after 
giving orders that all should remain quiet, and that 
the National Guard should uiauitain order, the sole 
object of its institution, retired to Ancona. There, 
on the 25tli March — two days after they had abdi- 
cated all power by the election of a Triumvirate — 
they capitulated to Cardinal Benvenuti, praying for 
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an amnesty. The request was signed by all the 
members of the goveniment, except Carlo Pepoli, 
who was absent. The conditions of the capitulation 
were violated, as was to be expected, and it was 
annulled on the 5th April by the Pope. The edict* 
of the 14th and 30th condemned alike the leaders, 
accomplices, and approvers. And, as it is the habit 
of goveraments to insult the fallen, Louis Phihppe 
announced to the Chamber, in his Bpeech of the 23d 
June, that he had obtiuned from the Pope a complete 
amnesty for the insurgents. 

Meanwhile, the Legitimate masters of the Itahana 
violated the neutrality of the seas by capturing the 
Teasel which was convejing Zucchi and about seventy 
others into exile, and conducting them prisoners to 
Venice, besides publishing such decrees as the follow- 
ing : " Whensoever, either through denunciations or 
secret testimony (the authors of which will never be 
oompromised by being confronted with the accused 
or otherwise), we shall obtain the moral certainty of 
a crime committed, instead of making known the in- 
former, we shall content ourselves, as a measure of po- 
lice, with condemning the guilty person to an extraor- 
dinary punishment, milder than customary, but to 
which will invariably be added the penalty of exile. "J 

From studying the ill-fated movements of 1820-21 1 
and 1831, 1 learned what errors it would be necessary 
to avoid in future. The greater number of Italians 
— who did not pause to distinguish between tbe 
events themselves and the men who attempted to 
control them — derived from these insurrections only 
a lesson of profound discouragement. To me they 
simply brought the conviction that success was a 
problem of direction, nothing more. Others opined 
I Dtertt e/lkt D«l!t o/Madt'ta, AyrU 8, 1881 
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that the hlame I bestowed upon the directors of the 
movements ought to fall upon the whole country. 
The mere fact that such men rather than others had 
risen to power, was considered very generally to be 
the result of a vice inherent in the condition of Italy j 
and as giving an average, so to epeuk, of the Italian 
revoludonarj' power. I merely regarded that choice 
as a fault of logic, easily to be remedied. That 
error was the error only too prevalent at the present 
day, — that of intrusting the government of the insar- 
rectioD to those who had bad no share in making it. 

The people and the youth of Italy have always 
yielded the reins of direction to the first man claim- 
ing the right to hold them with any show of authority. 
This may be traced to a well-meant but overstrained 
de«re of legahty, and an honorable though exagger- 
ated fear of being accused of anarchy or ambition ; 
to a traditionary habit, useful only tn a normal state 
of tilings, of trusting to men of advanced age, or 
local influence ; and to their absolute inexperience of 
the nature and development of great revolutions. 
The preliminary conspiracy and the revolution have 
always been represented by two distinct classes of 
The first were tliruat aside as soon as all ob- 
stacles were overthrown, and the others then entered 
the arena the day after, to direct the development of 
an idea not their own, a design they had nut matured, 
the elements and difficulties of which they had never 
studied, and in the enthusiasm and sacrifices of which 
they had hod no share. Thus in Piedmont, in 1821, 
tlie development of the revolutionary idea was 
fided to men who, like Dal Pozzo,i Villamarina, am) 
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Gubematis, Had been entire strangers to tlie prelim- 
inary conspiracy. Thus, in Bologna, they had ac- 
cepted aa members of their Provisional Government 
men who were approved by the government over- 
thrown ; men whose title to office was derived from 
an edict of Monsignore ClarelU. Thus the councils 
of commerci^ administration, having assumed the 
name of civil congresses, had declared themselves the 
legal representatives of the people, and without a 
shadow of right proceeded to elect the provisional 
authorities. 

Now, the majority in these councils was composed 
of gray-headed men, educated under the old system 
of ideas, distrustful of the young, and still under the 
influence of the terror inspired by the excesses of the 
French Revolution. Their liberalism was like that of 
the party called Moderate in Italy at the present 
day ; weak and fearful ; capable of a timid legal op- 
position on points of detail, but never going back to 
first principles. They naturally elected men sim- 
ilarly constituted, descendants of the old families, 
professors, advocates with many clients, but all of 
them men disinherited alike of the enthusiasm, en- 
e^y, or intellect necessary to achieve revolutioua. 

Oar young men, trustful and inexperienced, gave 
wny. They forgot the immense difference between 
the wants of a free and of an enslaved people, and 
the improbability that the same men who had repre- 
sented the individual and municipal interests of the 
last, shonld be fitted to represent the political and 
national interests of the 6rst. From these and other 
refiections I at last determined to obey my own in- 
stincts; and I founded the Association of Youngl 
Italy jlwith the ioTIbwing statutes for its basis. 
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Liherli/ ; Equality; Humanity; Independence 
Section 1. 
JA r* Young Italy is a brotherhood of Italians who be- 
[Vlieve in a law of Progreas and Duty, and are con- 
s' vinced that Italy is destined to become one nation, — 
convinced also that she possesses sufficient strength 
within herself to become one,'iand that the ill succeaa 
of her former efforts is to be attributed not to the 
weakness, but to the miB<Urection of the revolution- 
ary elements witMn her, — that the secret of force 
lies in constancy and unity of effort. They join this 
association in tlie firm intent of consecrating both 
thought and action to the^'great aim of reconstituting 
Italy as one independent Sovereign nation of free men 
and equals^ 

' Section 2. 

By Italy we understand, — 1, Continental and 
peninsular Italy, bounded on the north by the upper 
circle of the Alps, on the south by the sea, on the 
west by the mouths of the Varo, and on the east by 
Trieste ; 2. The islands proved Italian by the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants, and destined, under a spe- 
cial administrative oi^nization, to form a part of the 
Italian political unity. By the Nation we understand 
the universality of Itahons bound together by a com- 
mon pact, and governed by the same laws. 
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nation, clearness, and precision of ita aim. The 
strength of an association lies, not in the nmuerical 
cipher of the elements of which it is composed, but 
in the homogeneousness of those elements ; in the 
perfect concordance of its members as to the path to 
be followed, and the certainty that the moment of 
action will find them ranged in a compact £lmlanx, 
strong in reciprocal trust, and bound togethSTiy 
unity of will, beneath a common banner. Revolu- 
tionary associations, which admit heterogeneous ele- 
ments into their ranks, and possess no definite pro- 
gramme, may remain united in apparent harmony 
during the work of destruction ; but will inevitably 
prove impotent to direct the movement the day after, 
and be undermined by discords all the more danger- 
ous, in proportion as the necessities of the time call 
for unity of action and of aim. 

A principle implies a method : or, in other words, 
aa the aim is, so must the means be. So long as the 
true practical aim of a revolution remains uncertain, 
flo long will the means adopted to promote or consoli- 
date it remain futile and uncertain also. c. The revo- 
lution will proceed without faith : Mid hence its 
progress will be wavering and weak. The history 
of the past has proved this. Whosoever would 
aasome tlic position of initiator in the transforma- 
tion of a nation, whether individual or association, 
most know clearly to wlmt the proposed changes are 
to lead. Whosoever woidd presume to call the peo- 
ple to anna, must be prepared to tell them wherefore. 
Wbosoever would undertake a work of regeneration, 
must have a faith ; if he have it not, he can but cre- 
""WjCfmrvtct, nothing more, and become the author 
of an anarchy he is neither able to remedy nor over- 
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oome. For, indeed, tto whole nation ever : 
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battle in ignoiunce of the aim to be achieved b; 
victory. 

For these reaaona the members of Yoimg Italy 
make known to their fellow-countrjTnen, without re- 
serve, the programme in the name of which they in- 
tend to combat. The aim of the association is revo- 
lution ; but its labors will be essentially educataooal, 
both before and after tlte day of revoluUon ; and it 
therefore declares the principles upon which the na- 
tional education should be conducted, and from 
which alone Italy may hope for safety and re^nera- 
tion. By preaching exclusively that which it beheves 
to be truth, the association pexforms a work of duty, 
not of usurpation. By inculcating before the hour 
of action by what steps the Italians must achieve 
their aim, by raising its flag in the sight of Italy, 
and cuUing upon all those who believe it to be the 
flag of national regeneration, to organize themselves 
beneath its folds, the association does not seek to 
substitute that Sag for the banner of the future na- 
tion. When once the nation hei-self shall be free, and 
able to exercise that right of sovereignty whidi is 
hers aione, she will raise her own banner, and make 
)inown her revered and unchallenged will as to the 
principle and the fundamental law of her existence. 

"Ifonng Italy is Repubhcan and Unitarian. RepulK 
licnn, — Because theoretically every nation is des- 
tined, by the law of God and humanity, to form a free 
and equal community of brothen^; and the republican 
is the only form of government that insures this future. 
Because all true sovereignty resides essentially in the 
nation, the sole progressive and continuous interpre- 
ter of the supreme moral Uw. Because, whatever 
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be die form of privilege that coustitutes tlie apex of 
the social edifice, its tendency ia to spread among the 
otlier classes, and by undermining the equality of the 
citizens, to endanger the liberty of the country. Be- 
cause, vhen the sovereignty is recognized as existing 
not in the whole body, but in several distinct powers, 
the path to usurpation is laid open, and the struggle for 
supremacy between these powers is inevitable ; dis- 
trust and organized hostility take the place of har- 
mony, which is society's law of life. Because the 
monarchical element being incapable of sustaining it- 
self alone by the side of the popular element, it nec- 
essarily involves the ejtistence of the intermediate 
element of an aristocracy — the source of inequality 
and corruption to the whole nation. Because both his- 
tory and the nature of things tea<^h us that elective 
monarchy tends to generate anarchy ; and hereditary 
monarchy tends to generate despotism. Because, 
when monarchy is not, as in the iliddle Ages, based 
apon the belief now extinct in right divine, it be- 
comes too weak to be a bond of unity and authority 
in the state. Because the inevitable tendency of the 
series of progressive transformations taking place in 
Europe, is towards the enthronement of the repub- 
lican principle, and because the inauguration of the 
monarchical principle in Italy would carry along with 
it the necessity of a new revolution shortly after. 

Young Italy is republican, because practically there 
are no monarchical elements in Italy. We have no 
powerful and respected aristocracy to take the inter- 
mediate place between the throne and the people ; 
we have no dynasty of Italian princes possessing any 
traction either of glory or of important services 
rendered to the development of the nation, and com- 
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mimding the affection and sympathy of the variooa 

[ elates. Because our It&lian traditioti is essentially 
republican ; our great memories are republican ; the 
whole history of our national progress is repnbUcan ; 
whereas the introduction of monarchy amongst us 
was coeval with our decay, and consummated our 
. nun by its constant servility to the foreigner, and an- 
tagonism to the people, as well as to the unity of the 
nation. Because, while the populations of the vari- 
ous Italian States would cheerfully unite in the name 
of a principle which could pve no umbrj^ to local 
ambition, they would not willingly submit to be 
governed by a man, the offspring of one of those 
states ; and their several pretensions would neces- 
sarily tend to federalism. Because, if monarchy 
were once set up aa the sim of the Italian insurreo- 
tion, it would, by a logical necessity, draw along 
with it all the obligations of the monarchical system : 
concessions to foreign courts ; trust in and respect for 
diplomacy, and the repression of that popular ele- 
ment by which alone our salvation can be achieved ; 
and, by intrusting the supremo authority to mon- 
archists, whose interest it would be to betray u«, 
we should infallibly nun the insurrection. Because 
the characteristics successively assumed by the late 
Italian movements have proved our actual republican 
tendency. Because, before you can induce a whole 
people to rise, it is necessary to place before them an 
aim, appealing directly and in an intelligible manner 
to their own advantage, and their own rights. Be- 
cause, doomed as we are to have all our governments 
opposed to the work of our regeneration, both from 
cowardice and from system, we are compelled either 
to stand alone in the arena, or to appeal to the sym- 
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pathy of the people by raising the banner of the 
people, and invoking their aid in the name of that 
principle which doininatea every revolutionary mani- 
festation in Europe at the present day. 

Y ouB^Ita lyi a Unitarian . — Because, without unity, \^ 
there is no true natLoii; Because, 'without unity. 
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there Ja no real, strength ; and Italy, surrounded h8 
she IB by powerful, united, and jealous nations, has 
need of strength before all tilings. Because federal- 
i^, byHfedudng her to the political impotence of 
Smtzerland, would necessarily place her under the 
influence of one of the neighboring nations. Be- 
cause fedenilisui, by reviving the local rivalries now 
extinct, would throw Italy back upon the Middle 
Ages. Because federalism would divide the great 
national arena into a number of amailer arenie ; and, 
by thus opening a path for every paltry ambition, 
become a source of aristocracy. Because federalism, 
by destroying the luiity of the great ItaEftn family, 
would strike at the root of the great mission Italy 
18 deatin ed^o accomplish towards hu manjty. Be- 
cause Europe is undergoing a progressive aeries of 
transformations, which are gradually and irresistibly 
guiding European society to form itself into vast and 
tmited masses. Because the entire work of internal 
civilization in Italy will be seen, if rightly studied, 
to have been tending for ages to the formation of 
unity. Because all the objections raised f^^nst the 
Qnitarian system do but apply, in fact, to a system 
of administrative centralization and despotism, which 
haa really nothing in common with unity. 

National nrnty, a s understood by Yonng It tly, does 
not imply the despotism of any, but the asaoc iatioa 
BI[d~Soncord.of alL The life inherent in each locality 
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IB sacred. Young Italy would have the adminiitra- 
tive ot^anization designed upon a broad basis of relig- 
ious respect for the liberty of each commune, but 
the political oi^nization, destined to represent the 
nation in Europe, should be one and central. With- 
out unity of religious belief, and unity of social pact ; 
without unity of civil, political, and penal l^slation, 
there is no true nation. "' 

These principles, which are the basis of the associar 
tion, and their immediate consequences, set forth in 
the pubhcations of the association, form the creed of 
Young Italy ; and the society only admits as mem- 
bers those who accept and believe in this creed. The 
minor applications of these principles, and the na- 
meroua secondary questions of political organization 
arising therefrom, are, and will continue to be, the 
object of the society's most serious consideration. 
Upon these qirestiona, to which it invites the earnest 
attention of its members, the society is ready to ad- 
mit and examine every diversity of opinion. The 
association will pubhsh articles from time to time 
upon each of the above-mentioned principles, and 
the more important questions arising from them, 
viewing them from the height of that law of prepress 
wliich governs the life of humanity, and our national 
Italian tradition. The general principles held by 
the members of Young Italy, in common with men 
of other nations, and those herein indicated having 
special regard to Italy, will be evolved and popu- 
larly explained by the initiators to the initiated, and 
by the initiated, as far as possible, to the generality 
of Italians. Both initiators and initiated must never 
forget that the moral application of every principle 
U the first and the most essential ; that without mo- 
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rality there U no troe citizen; that the firet step 
towards the achievemeat of a holy enterprise is the 
purification of the sonl by virtue; that, where the 
daily life of the individual is not in harmony with 
the principles he preaches, the inculcation of those 
principles is an infamous profanation and hypocrisy ; 
that it ia only by virtue that the members of Young 
Italy can win over others to their belief j that if we 
do not show ourselves far superior to those who deny 
our principles, we are but miserable sectarians ; and 
that Young Italy must be neither a sect nor a par^^ 
but a faith and an apostolate. As the precursors of/ 
Italian regeneration, it ia our duty to lay the firstl 
stone of its religion. -^ 

Section 4. 
The means by which Young Italy proposes to reach 
.ism itfej^:.ediication and jnaurrection, to be 
simultaneously, and made to harmonize with 
other. Education must ever be directed to 
teach by example, word, and pen the necessity of 
insurrection. Insurrection, whenever it can be real- 
ized, must be BO conducted as to render it a means of 
national education. Education, though of necessity 
secret in Italy, will be public out of Italy. The 
members of Young Italy will aid in collecting and 
maintaining a fund for the expenses of the printing 
and diffusion of the works of the association. The 
mission of the Italian exiles is to constitute an apoo- 
tolat«. The instructions and intelligence indispen- 
sable as preparatory to action will be secret, both in 
Italy and abroad. 

The character of the insTirrection must be national ; 
the programme of the insurrection must contain the 
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germ of the programme of future Italian nationality. 
Wheresoever the initiative of inaorrection shall take 
place, the flag raised, and the aim proposed, will be 
Italian. That aim being the formation of a nation, 
the insurrection will act in the name of the nation, 
and rely upon the people, hitherto neglected, for its 
support. That aim being the conqucet of the whole 
of Italy, in whatever province the insurrection may 
arise, its operations with regard to other provinces 
will be conducted on a principle of invasion and ejt- 
pansion the most energetic, and the broadest possible. 
Desirous of regaining for Italy her rightful influence 
among the peoples, and her true place in their sym- 
pathy and affection, the insurrection will so direct its 
action as to prove the identity of her cause with 
theirs. Convinced that Italy b strong enough to 
free herself without external help ; that, in order to 
found a nationality, it is necessary that the feeling 
and consciousness of nationality should exist ; and 
that it can never be created by any revolution, how- 
ever triumphant, if achieved by foreign arms ; con- 
vinced, moreover, that every insurrection that looks 
abroad for assistance must remain dependent upon 
the state of things abroad, and can therefore never 
be certain of victory, — Young Italy is determined 
that while it will ever bo ready to profit by the favor- 
able course of events abroad, it will neitlier allow the 
character of the insurrection nor the choice of the 
moment to be governed by them. 

Young Italy is aware that revolutionary Europe 
awaits a signal, and that this signal may be given by 
Italy as well as by any other nation. It knows that 
the ground it proposes to tread is vir^n soil ; and 
the experiment untried. Foregone insurreotionB have 
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relied upon the forces supplied by one class alose, 
and not upon the strength of the whole nation, ulie 
one thing wanting to twenty millions of Italians, 
desirous of emimcipatlng themselves, is not power, 
tint fai^tl' I ) Young Italy will endeavor to inspire this 
faith, first by its teachings, and afterwards by an 
enei^etic initiatiTe. Young Italy draws a distinction 
between the period of insurrection, and that of revo- 
lution. The revolution begins as soon aa the ingiir- 
rection is triumphant. Therefore, the period which 
may elapse between the first initiative and the com- 
plete liberation of the Italian soil, will be governed 
by a provisional dictatorial power, concentrated in 
the hands of a small number of men. The soil once 
bee, every authority will bow down before the 
National Council, the sole source of authority in the 



Mrarectio^^==^y means of guerrilla bands — is 
the true melbod^f warfare for all nations deairoiis of 
emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke. This 
method of warfare supplies the want — inevitable at 
the commencement of the insurrection — of a re^lar 
army ; it calls the greatest number of elements into 
the field, and yet may be sustained by tbe smallest 
number. It forma the military education of tJie 
people, and consecrates every foot of the native soil 
by the memory of some warlike deed. GuerriUti 
warfare opens a field of activity for every local ca- 
pacity ; forces the enemy into an unaccustomed 
method of battle ; avoids the evil consequences of a 
great defeat ; secures the national war from the risk 
of treason, and has the advantage of not confining it 
within any defined and determinate basis of opera- 
tions. It is invincible, indestmctible. The r^ular 
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Siuayy leeruited \rith all possible solicitude, and or- 
ganized with all possible care, will complete the 
work begun by the war of iiisuiTectioD. All the 
members of Young Italy will exert themselves to dif- 
fuse these principles of insurrection. The association 
will develop them more fully in its writings, and 
explain from time to time the ideas and oi^oizatioD 
which should govern the period of inaurrection. 

Section 5. 
All the members of Young Itoly will pay into the 
treasury of the Society a monthly contribution of 
fifty centimes. Those whose position enables them 
to do BO will bind themselves to pay a monthly con- 
tribution of a larger amount. 

Skction 6. 

The colors of Young Italy are white, red, and 
green. The banner of young Italy will display these 
colors, and bear on the one side the words, IjbCT^, 
Equali ty, Humanity ; and on the other, Um tyTTD ^ 
dependence. 
— — — Section 7. 

Each member will, upon his Initiation into the as- 
sociation of Young Italy, pronounce the following 
form of oath, in the presence of the initiator : — 

In the name of God and of Italy ; 

In the name of all the martyrs c^ the holy Italian 
cattse who have fallen Leneath foreign and domestic 
tyranny; 

By the duties which bind me to the land wherein 
God has placed me, and to the brothers whom God 
has given me \ 

By the love — innate in all men — I bear to the 
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ooontry that gave my mother birth, and will be the 
home of my children : 

By the hatred — immte in all men — I bear to 
evil, injustice, usurpation, and arbitrary rule ; 

By the blush that risea to my brow when I stand 
before the citizens of other laads, to know that I 
have no rights of citizenship, no country, and no na- 
tional flag ; 

By the aspiration that thrills my soul towards that 
liberty for which it was created, and is impotent to 
exert ; towards the good it was creat«d to strive after, 
and IB impotent to achieve in the silence and isolation 
of slavery ; 

By the memory of our former greatness, and the 
sense of our present degradation ; 

By the tears of ItaUan mothers for their sons dead 
on the scafEold, in prison, or in exile ; 

By the sufferings of the millions, — 

I, A. B., believing in the mission intrusted by 
God to Italy, and the duty of every Italian to strive 
to attempt its fulfillment ; convinced that where God 
has ordained that a nation shall be, He has given 
the requisite power to create it ; that the people are 
the depositaries of that power, and that in its right 
■Erection for the people, and by the people, lies the 
secret of victory ; convinced that virtue consists in 
action and sacrifice, and strength in union and con- 
stancy of purpHMe : I give my name to Young Italy, 
an association of men holding the same faith, and 
swear: 

To dedicate myself wholly and forever to the en- 
deavor with thera to constitute Italy on e free, inde- 
pendent, re publican nation ; to promote by every 
means in my power — whether by written or spoken 
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word, or by action — the education of my Italian 
brothers towards the aim of Young Italy ; towards 
association, the sole means of its accomplishment, and 
to virtue, which alone can render the conquest last- 
ing ; to abstain from enroUing myself in any other 
association from this time forth ; to obey all the in- 
structions, in conformity with the spirit of Young 
Italy, given me by those who represent with me the 
union of my Italian brothers ; and to keep the secret 
of these infitructions, even at the cost of my hfe ; to 
assist my brothers of the association both by action 
and counsel — 

Now AND FOEEVER. 

This do I swear, invoking upon my head the wrath 
of God, the abhorrence of man, and the infamy of 
the perjurer, if I ever betray the whole or a part of 
this my oath. 

I waa the first to take the oath. Many of those 
who swore it then or since, are now courtiers, busy 
members of Moderate societies, timid servants of 
the Bonapartist policy, and persecutors or calumni- 
ators of their former brethren. ITiey may Irnte m© 
as one who recalls to them the faith they swore to 
and betrayed, but they cannot quote a single fact 
showing that I liave ever been false to my oath. I 
believe in the sacredness of those principles, and in 
their future triumph, now as I did then. I have 
lived, I live, anil I shall die, a Republican, bearing 
witness to my faith to the last. Should they attem^it 
to exculpate themselves by asserting that I too, in 
these later years, have striven and do strive to realize 
unity even under a monarchical flag, I have only to 
refer them to those Unes in the statutes of 
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Italy, which declare that the Assocmtion does not 
seek to substitute its own fli^ for the banner of the 

nation When the Nation herself shall be free, 

.... she will proclaim her revered and uncballeDged 
will, etc., etc. 

The people of Italy are led astray by a delusion at 
the present day, — a delusion which ha« induced them 
to substitute material unity for moral unity and their 
own regeneration. Not so I. I bow my head sor- 
rowfully to the sovereignty of the national will, but 
monarchy will never number me among its servants 
or followers. The future will declare whether my 
faith is founded upon truth or no. Let the stjitut«s 
in like manner serve as an answer to the hundi-eds of 
sccusatioiis cast upon rae at a later period by spies 
like De la Hodde, or madmen like D'Arlincourt, and 
so frequently quoted with delight by writera of the 
Modemte party who know them to be false. By sup- 
pressing the condemnations to death decreed by all 
anterior secret societies, and substituting at the outset 
Uie theory of duty for the erroneous foreign theory 
of rights, as the basis of our labors ; by prefixing a 
definite prc^amme aa our supreme rule of action, 
and thus affording a test by which every member 
might try the instructions submitted to him ; by 
resolutely denying the necessity of a foreign initia- 
tive, and declaring that the association, while main- 
taining inviolable secrecy as to its labors towards 
inaorrection, would unfold and develop its principles 
by means of the press, I entirely separated the new 
brotherhood from all the old secret societies, from 
thdr tyranny of invisible chiefs, ignoble blind obe- 
», empty symbolism, multiple hierarchy, and 
qnrit of revenge. 
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Young Italy closed tlie period of political sects, and 
initiated that of educational associations. It is tame 
that afterwards, when the first period of our activity 
was concluded, several aasociationa sprung up in 
Calabria and elsewhere, independent of the central 
association, which, while they assumed the then pop- 
ular name of Youug Italy, founded statutes in ac- 
cordance with the special customs of their own 
province, or the personal tendency of their founders, 
in some respects differing from our own. But unleea 
this occurred where circumstancee forbade all cootaot 
with us, we always insisted upon their adopting oar 
fundamental rules. And they who attempt to throw 
the respotisibility of such deviations upon ub, resemble 
those anti -republicans who seek to render the repub- 
lican principle responsible for the reign of terror in 
1793, or those anti-monarchists who would rendw 
monarchy responsible for the assasainationa of 1815 
in the South of France. Excesses have been com- 
mitted by all parties in every national movement, i<a 
which neither the parties themselves nor the move- 

_ ment are rendered responsible by men of good faith. 

, I placed myself at the head of the movement, be- 
cause the conception being mine, it was natural that 
I should work it out, and because I knew myself 
possessed of the indefatigable activity and determina- 
tion of will required to develop it, and regarded 
unity of direction as indispensable. But the pro- 
gramme which waa destined to be the soul of the 
association was pubHc, nor could I have deviated 
from it in the smallest degree without the other 
members being aware of my error and reproving me. 
Moreover I was surrounded by and accessible at all 
hours to members who were my personal friends, and 
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leadj freely to use the rights of friendship. It waa 
in fact & fraternal collective work, in wldch the priT- 
ile^ of the director was that of incurring the largest 
share of the obloquy, opposition, and persecution 
that fell upon all. 

True to my idea of initiating our double mission, 
public and secret, educational and insurrectional, — 
whilst I labored assiduously, as will be seen, in the 
formation of committees of the association throughout 
all Italy, — 1 hastened to print the Manifesto of Young 
Italy, a series of articles upon the political, moral, 
and literary position of Italy, with a view to her re- 
generation. Pecuniary means we had none. I econ- 
omized as far as was possible upon the quarterly 
allowance sent me by my family. My friends were 
all exiles without means. But we risked the attempt, 
trusting in the future, and in the voluntary subscrip- 
tions that would reach us should our principles be 
accepted. The Manifesto was issued, if I remember 
rightly, about the end of 1831. The first number 
of OUT journal followed shortly after. 

MAH^ STQ QF YOUNG ITALY. 
If we thought that a journal, issued by wandering 
exiled Italians, whom fate has cast among a foreign 
people, their hearts fed by rage and grief, and im- 
consoled save by a hope, was to prove but a barren 
expression of protest and lament, we should be 
silent. Too much time has hitherto been spent in 
words amongst us, too little in acts ; and were we 
simply to regard the suggestions of our individual 
tendencies, silence would appear the fittest reply to 
undeserved calumny and overwhelming misfortune, 
— the silence of the indignant soul burning for the 
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of tlie actunl stato of things, and the desire expressed 
by our Italian brothers, we feel it a duty to disregard 
our individual inclinations for the sake of the general 
good. Vi'e feol it urgent to speak out frankly and 
freely, and to address some words of severe truth to 
our fellow-countiymen, and to those peoples who have 
witnessed our misfortune. 

Great revolu tions are the work i-ather of principles 
t^an^oT^a^^^Sj^nHTSlicEIevSrErarmTHe m oral , 
and afterwiirds in the material sphere. Bayonets are 
truly powerful only when they assert or niaintain a 
right ; the rights and duties of society spring from a 
profound moral sense which has taken root in the 
majority. Blind brute force may create victors, 
victims, and martjTB ; but tyranny results from its 
triumph, whether it crown the brow of prince or 
tribune, if achieved in antagonism to the will of the 
majority. Principles alone^ when diffused and prop- 
agated amongst the peoples, manifest their right to 
liberty, and by creating the desire and need of it, 
invest mere force with the vigor and justice of law. 
Truth is one. The principles of which it is composed 
are multiple. The human intellect cannot embrace 
them all at one grasp, nor having comprehended them, 
can it organize and combine them all in one intelligi- 
ble, limited, and absolute form. Men of great genius 
and large heart sow the seeds of a new degree of prog- 
ress in the worid, but they boar fruit only after many 
years, and through the labors of many men. 

The education of humanity does not proceed by 
fits and starts. The beliefs of humanity are the re- 
sult of a long and patient application of principles, 
the study of details, and the comparison of c 
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with facts and events. A journal therefore, a gradual, 
anccessive, and progressive labor of wide and vast 
proportions, the work of many men ^reed in a def- 
inite aim, wliich rejects no fact, but observes them 
all in their true order and various bearings, tracing 
in each the action of the immutable first principles of 
things, appears to be the method of popular instruc- 
tion most in harmony with the impatient rapidity and 
multiplicity of events in our own day. In Italy, as 
in every country aspiring towards a new life, there is 
a clash of opposing elements, of passions assuming 
every variety of form, and of desires tending in fact 
towards one sole aim, but through modifications al- 
most infinite. 

There are many men in Italy full of lofty and in- 
dignant hatred to the foreigner, who about for liberty 
umply because it is the foreigner who withholds it. 
There are others, having at heart the union of Italy 
before all things, who would gladly unite her divided 
children under any strong wiU, whether of native or 
foreign tyrant. Others again, fearful of all violent 
commotions, and doiibtful of the possibility of sud- 
denly subduing the shock of private interests, and the 
jealousies of different provinces, shrink from the idea 
of absolute union, and are ready to accept any new 
partition diminishing the number of sections into 
which the country is divided. Few appear to under- 
stand that a fatal necessity vrill impede all true prog- 
ress in Italy, until every effort at emancipation shall 
mwaS^ upon the th ree inseparable bases of^yiit ^ 
"nber^j, Jind (^deponden c^ But the number of those 
"who do understand ir~i8 daily increasing, and this 
conviction will rapidly absorb every other variety of 
Love of country, abhorrence of Austria, 
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and a burning deaire to throw off her yoke, are 
passions now universally diffused, and the compro- 
mises inculcated by fear, or a mistaken notion of 
tactics and diplomacy, will be abandoned, and vanish 
before the majesty of the national will. In thia 
respect, therefore, the question may be regarded as 
lying between tjTanny driven to its last and moat 
desperate struggle, and those resolved to bravely dare 
its overthrow. 

The question as to the means by which to reach 
our aim, and convert the insurrection into a lasting 
and fruitful victory, is by no means bo simple. There 
is a class of men of civic ability and influence who 
imagine that revolutions are to be conducted with 
diplomatic caution and reserve, instead of the energy 
of an irrevocable faith and will. They admit oat 
principles, but reject their consequences ; deplore 
extreme evils, yet shrink from extreme remedies, 
and would attempt to lead the peoples to hberty with 
the same cunning and artifice adopted by tyranny to 
enslave them. Bom and educated at a time when 
the conscience of a free man was a thing almost un- 
known in Italy, they have no faith in the power of 
a people rising in the name of their rights, their past 
glories, their very existence. They Lave no faith in 
enthusiasm, nor indeed in aught beyond the calcula- 
tions of that diplomacy by which we have a thousand 
times been bought and sold, and the foreign bayonets 
by which we have been a thousand times betrayed, 
They know nothing of the elements of regenen^tion 
that have been fermenting for the last half century 
in Italy, nor of that yearning after better things 
which is the heart's desire of our masses at the pres- 
ent day. They do not understand that, after many 
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centuries of slavery, a nation can only be regenerated 
through virtue, or through de&tU. They do not 
understand that twenty-slx millions of men, strong 
in a good cause and an inllexible will, are invincible. 
Thoy do not believe in the possibility of uniting them 
in a single aim and purpose. But have tJioy ever 
earnestly attempted this ? Have they shown them- 
selveH ready to die for this ? Have they ever pro- 
tJaimed an Italian crusade ? Have they ever taught 
the people that there is but oue path to salvation ; 
that a movement ni»de iu their cause must be upheld 
aaid sustained by themselves ; that war is inevitable 
— desperate and determined war that knows no truce 
save in victory or the grave ? 

No; they have either stood aloof, dismayed by 
the greatness of the enterprise, or advanced doubt- 
fally and timidly, as if tht; glorious path they trod 
•were the path of illegality or crime. They deluded 
tiie people by t«aohing them to hope in the observ- 
ance of principles deduced from the records of con- 
greseea or aibinets ; extinguished the ardor of those 
ready for fruitful sacrifice, by promises of foreign 
ud ; and wastud in inertia, or in discussions about 
laws they knew not how to defend, the time which 
should have been wholly devoted to energetic action 
to battle. Afterwards, when deceived in their 
calcalations and J ^etrayed by diplomacy ; with tbe 
I enemy at their gates, and^t^ITW m their he;irts ; 
-when the sole method of noble expiation left them 
was to die at their post, — tliey slirank even from 
that, and fled. Now, they deny all jmwer of faith 
in the nation, — the y who never sought to kindle it 
I by example, — and scoff at the enthusiasm tliey ex- 
[ tingui^«d by their cowardice and hesitation. Peace 
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be mth them, however, for their errors sprang from 
weakness rather tlian baseoess ; but what right have 
they to aasume the direction of an enterprise they 
are incapable of grasping or conceiving in its vaflt- 
ne8B and unity? In the prt^ress of revolutions, 
however, every error committed server as a step 
towards truth, Lat« events liave been a bett«r 
lesson to the rising generation than whole volumes 
of theories, and we affirm that the events of 1821 
have consummated and concluded the sepamtion of 
Young Italy from the men of the past. 

Periiapa this Ust example, wher«n the solemn 
oath sworn over the corpses of seven thousand of 
their countrymen was converted Into a compact of 
infamy and delusion, was needed to convince the 
Italians that God and fortune protect the brave ; 
that %'ictory lies at their sword's point, and not in 
artifices of protocols. Perhaps the lessons of ten 
centuries, and the dying curses of their vanquished 
fathers, were insufficient to convince the people that 
they may not look tor liberty at the hands of the 
foreigner; perhajis the spectacle of the perjury of 
free men who had themselves arisen against a per- 
jurer but six months before, as well aa the miseri^ 
of exile, scorn, and pcrBeeution, were yet wanting. 

"Tiut now, in this nineteenth century, Italy does 
know that unity of enterprise is a condition without 
which there is no salvation ; that all true revolution 
is a declaration of war unto death between two 
principles ; that the fate of Italy must be decided 
upon the plains of Lombardy, and that peace may 

_only be signed beyond the Alps. 

Italy does know that there is no true war withont 
the masses ; that the secret of raiwngTl 
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in the hands of those who show themselves ready to 
fi^t and conquer at their head; that new circum- 
stances call for new men — men untrammeled by 
old habits and systems, with souls vir^n of interest 
or gn?ed, and in whom the Idea is incarnate ; that 
the secret of power is faith ; that true virtue is sac- 
rifice, and true policy to be and to prove one's self 
strong. Young Italy knows these things. It feela 
the greatness of its mission, and will fulfill it. We 
swear it by the thousands of victims that have fallen 
during the last ten years to prove that jici-secutions 
do not crush, but fortify conviction ; we swear it by 
the human soul that iispires to progress; by the 
youthful combatants of Rimini ; by the blood of the 
martyrs of Modena. There is a whole reli^on in 
that blood ; no power can exterminate the seed of 
liberty when it has germinated in the blood of brave 
men. Our religion of to-day is still that of martyr- 
dom ; to-morrow it will bo the religion of victory. 
And for us, the y oung — for us who are believers in 
Che same creed— J it is a duty to further the sacre d 
< M,nBe by eve ry me aiisTn our p oger. Since circum- 
Btances torbid us tlie use of arms, we will write, 

The ideas and aspirations now scattered and dis- 
seminnted among our ranks require to be oi^dtiized 
and reduced to a system. This new and powerful 
element of life, which is urging youog Italy towards 
her regeneration, has neetl of purification from every 
servile habit, from every unworthy affection. And 
■we, with the help of the Italians, will undertake this 
task, Bnd strive to make om'selves the true interpret- 
ers of the various desires, sufferings, and aspirations 
that constitute the Italy of the nineteenth century. 
[ It is oar intention to publish, within certain deter- 
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miimte forms and conditions, a series of writings 
tending towards the aim, and govL-med by tlie prin- 
ciples we have indicated. We shaLl not abstain from 
philosophiciil or literary subjects. Unityia intellect's 
^■st law . The reformation of a petiple resta upon no 
sore foundation unless based upon agreement in relig- 
ious belief, and upon the har monioug ^ ion of the 
complex sum of human faculties ; iind the ofSce of 
literature, when viewed as a monil priBstbood, is to 
give form and expression to the principles of tnitli ; 
as such, it is a powerful engine of civilization, 

1 Italy being our chief object, we shall not enlarge 
/ upon foreign politics or events in Europe, except in 
/ BO far 08 may promote the education of the Italians, 
or tend to heap infamy upon the oppressors of man- 
kind, and to strengthen and draw closer those bonds 
of sympathy which should bind the freemen of all 
nations in one sole brotherhood of hope and action. 
There is a voice tliat cries unto us : '^jjf^jjjljpfWT^f 
I jjimRnjty is \n\(i. Wheresocver two hearts throb to 

'Si^une impulse, wheresoever two souls commune in 
virtue, there ia a country. Nor will we deny the 
noblest aspiration of our e[>och, the aspiration towards 
the universal association of good men. But the blood 
still Bowing from the wounds caused by trust in the 
foreigner must not too soon be forgotten. The last 
cry of the betrayed yet interposes between us and 
the nations by which we have been sold, neglected, 
or despised. Pardon is the virtue of victory, Love 
demands equality, both of power and eat«em. Wliile 
we repudiate alike the assistance and the pity of 
foreign nations, we shall aid in enlightening the 
European mind, by showing the Italians as they 
really are ; neither blind, nor cowardly, but unfortu- 
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nate ; and by so doing lay the foundations of future 
friendship upon mut^ial esteem. 

Italy is not known. Vanity, thonghtlesaneBS, and 
the necessity of seeking excuses for crimes conumtted 
towards her, have all contributed to misrepresent 
tacta, passions, habits, and customs. We will uncover 
oar wounds, and show to foreign nations our blood 
flowing as the price of that peace for which we have 
been aacriliced by the fears of diplomatists ; we will 
declare the duties of other nations towards us, and 
ncveil the falsehoods by whidi we have been over- 
come. We will drag forth from the prisons and the 
darkness of despotism, documentary evidence of our 
wrongs, our sorrows, and our virtues. We will 
descend into the dust of our sepulchres, and display 
the bones of our martyrs and the names of oui- un- 
laiown great in the eyes of foreign nations ; route 
witnesses of our suffei-inga, oar constancy, and their 
guilty indifference. A cry of fearful anguish goes 
op from those ruins upon which Europe gazes in cold 
indifference, forgetful that they have twice shed the 
tight of hberty and civilization upon her. We have 
given ear unto that cry, and we will repeat it to 
L Europe until she learn the greatness of the wrong 
I done ; we will say unto the peoples, Such are the 
' aouls you have bought and sold ; such is the land 
yoo have condemned to isolation and eternal slavery I 

Strai^ to say, the objectious raised against us 
generally sprang from the behef which had taken 
root among the men of past insurrections, and the 
semi-eidightened classes of the Peninsula, — that 
L unity was an imposwble Utopia, and contrary to the 
I faifltorical tendencies of the Itahans, Facts have now 
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decided this question between me and these oppo- 
nents. But at ttiat time, when the opinion against 
nnity was almost uniTcrsal amoi^ the so-called edn- 
cated classes ; when all the govemmenta of Europe 
supported tli»_>t»^ry nf Mettenuch tha t Italy was a 
puwf»~givOTaphj f..'J pTcprpjwifi nj^ when 'fK?' mun Iffiwt. 
noted for tESr republican principles, revolutionary 
aims, and antagonism to existing treaties, were all - 
partisans of Federalism, as the only possible form of 
nationat existence for ua ItnJiana, — the causes of 
doubt and distrust were numerous indeed. 

Armand Carrell, and the writers of the " National," 
hintod at the advantages of a confederation in Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, Buonarroti, and the conspira- 
tors grouped around him, were theoretically favora- 
ble to the unity of nations ; but their unalterable 
conviction that no people ought to attempt to move 
before Prance should have led the way, rendered 
their theory illusory, and threatened to crush it in 
the germ. The truth is, that throughout the whole 
of that period of European agitation, all intuition of 
the future was wanting. The aim of the a^tation 
was libertv above all things. 

Few understood that -laating liberty can only be 
achieved and maintained in Europe by strong and 
compact nations, equally balanced in power, and 
therefore not liable to be driven to the necessity of 
seeking a protecting alliance by guilty concessions j 
or led astray by the hope of assistance in territorial 
questions, to the point of seeking to ally their liberty 
with despotism. Few understood tliat the association 
oLiligjifltions to promote the organized MiH^eaceftll 
progress of humanity which they invoked, was only 
on the condition that those nations should 
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first have a real and recognized existence. The com- 
pulsory coujimction of different races, utterly de- 

t J ^ iie natJonality conaiats. does not in fact constitute a 
nation. The division of Europe, jsjinctioned in the 
treaties of 1815, by the excess of power given to some 
states, produced a consequent weakness in 'others, 
and placed them in the necessity of leaning upon 
some one of the great powers, no matter upon what 
terms, for support ; while the germs of internal dis- 
sension that division had implanted in the heart of 
every people had created an insurmountable barrier 
to the normal and secure development of liberty. 

To reconstruct the map of Europe, then, in ac- 
cordance with the special mission assigned to each 
people by their geographical, ethnographical, and 
historical conditions, was the first step necessary for 
Edl. I believed that the question of the nationalities 
was destined to give its name to the century, and re- 
store to Europe that power of initiative for good, 
which had ceased, on the conclusion of the past epoch, 
by the fall of Napoleon. 

But such foreshadow! ngs of the future were seen 
by few. Hence the question of unity, with me sn- 
preme over every other, was not generally held to 
be important, and tlie apparent obstacles in the way 
of its solution easily induced the liberals to ne-glect it. 
In France, the instinct of domination which exists, 
not among the masses, but among the enlightened 
class, was then, as ever, favorable to any pliui or 
theory tending to surround strong and united France 
with free but weak confederations. I, liowever. con- 
sidered it of more importance, in order to verify my 
own conception, to ascertain the true instinct of the 
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and the youth of ItaJy. than to obtain the 
approval of the half-enlightened either in my own or 
other eountriea. I occupied my time, therefore, be- 
tween the writing of one article and another, in 
founding and spreading my secret association. I aeat 
Btatutes, instructions, suggcstiona of every descrip- 
tion, to those yoimg friends I liad left behind in Ge- 
noa and Leghorn. There, thanks to the brothers Ruf- 
fini in Genoa, and to Bin! and Guerr^zzi if Leghorn, 
the first congregations were established. It was thus 
we denominated our nuclei of direction, choosing our 

^ttle from the memories of Pontida. 

I The oiganization was as simple and as free from 
symbolism as it was possible to make it. Rejecting 
the interminable hierarchy of Carbonarism, the in- 
stitution had only two grades of rank — the Initia- 
tors and the Initiated. Those were chosen aa Initia- 
tors, who, to their devotion to the principles of the 
association, added sutGcient intelligeuce and prudence 
to justify their being permitted to select new mem- 
bers. The simply initiated were not empowered to 
affiliate. A central committee existed abroad, whose 
duties consisted in holding aloft, as it were, the flag 
of the association, foiling as many links aa possible 
between the Italian and foreign democratic element, 
and generally directing and superintending the work- 
ing of the association. TTiere were also native com- 
mittees established in the chief towns of the more 
important provinces, who managed the practical de- 
tails, correspondence, etc. ; a tbrector or oi^nizer 
of the initiators in ench city, and groups of mem- 
bers, unequal in number, but each headed by an 
initiator. Sudi was the framework of Young Italy. 
The correspondence passed hrat from the initiated 
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to the initiators ; then through each of these, singly, 
to the director ; through the director to the con- 
gregatiou of his district ; and from the congregation 
to the central committee. All masonic signs of rec- 
c^nition were abolished as dangerous. A wat^-h- 
word. a piece of paper pre\-ioiisly cut into a certain 
shape, and a certain fashion of gi>ing the hand, were 
used to accredit the messengers sent from the cen- 
tral to the provincial conamittees, and via: versa ; 
and these signs were changed every tlirc* months. 
Each member was required to bind himself to a 
monthly eontnbution according to his means. Two 
thirds of the money thus collected was retained in 
tiie provincial treasuries ; one third was paid in, or, 
more correctly speaJting, ought to have been paid in, 
to the treasury of the central committee, to provide 
for the expenses of the general oi^anization. It was 
calculated that the expenses of printing would be de- 
frayed by the sale of the writings. The symbol of 
the aaaociation was a sprig of cypress, In memory of 
our martyrs. Its m<itto, Ora e »empre, "Now and 
forever,^' indicated the constancy indispensable for 
our enterprise. 

The banner of Young Italy, composed of the three 
Italian colors, bore on the one aide the words, LlB- 
EBTY, Equajjty, Hdmakity ; and on the other 
Unity and Independence. The first indicated the 
international mission of Italy; the second, the na- 
tional. From the first moment of its existence, God 
and HrMANiTY was adopted as the formula of the 
association, with regard to its external relations ; 
while God and the People was that choeen in its 
relations to our own country. 

From these two principles, which are iu fact the 
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/application of one sole principle to two different 
I Bpheree, the association deduced its whole religious, 
'social, political, and individual faith. A'ouug ItsXy 

t/was the firat among the political associa^ns of tliat 
/ day which endeavored to comprehend all the vavioua 
L manlfestationB of national life in one sole conception, 
I I and to direct and govern them all from the height of 
/ a religious principle — the mission confided by tho 
/ Creator to his creature — towards one solo aim, the 
V emancipation of our country and its brotherhood with 
ijfree nationsA 
'^ The instructions which, in that first period of the 
association, I contuiued to impart to the various com- 
mittees and direetora, us well as the other young Ital- 
ians with whom I cumc in contact, were both moral 
and political. The following is a summmy of the 
bearing of the moral instructions : — 

" Wg.^enot only conspirators, but believers. We 
aspire to be not only revolutiomsts.Tltrtrso fi:ir"as wo 
may, re generat ors. Our problem is, above all things, 
a problem of mitional education. Arms and insur- 
rection are merely the means without which, in the 
position of our country, it is impossible to solve that 

» problem. But we will only use bayonets on tie con- 
dition that they have ideas at their points. It were 
of little import to destroy, if we liad not the hope of 
building up something better ; of little use to write 
duty and right upon a fragment of paper, if we had 
, not the firm 'determination and the faith that we can 
engrave them upon men's hearts. Our fathers neg- 
lected to do this, therefore it is our duty ever to bear 
it in mind. It is not enough to persuade the various 
states of Italy to rise in insurrectjon. What we have 
to do ts to create a nation. It is our religions con- 
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viction that Italy _ ba3 not consumed her life iu tlua 
world. She is yet destine d jo introduce new ele- 
menta in the prt^essive development of humanity, 
and to live a third life. Our object is to endeavor to 
initiiite this life. Materialism can generate no polit- 
ical doctrine but that of individuality, — a doctrine 
useful, perhaps, if supported by force, in securing the 
exercise of some personal rights, but impotent to 
found nationahty or association ; both of which re- 
quire faith in our unity of origin, of tendency, and of 
wnj. We reject it. We must endeavor to take up 
the thread of the Italian philosophy of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; to cany on its tradition 
of synthesis and spirituality ; to rekiudle a strong 
and earnest faith ; and, by reawakening the con- 
sciouanees of the great deeds of their nation in the 
hearts of the Itahans, to inspire them with the cour- 
age, power of sacrifice, constancy, and concord, neces- 
sary for our great work," 

The pohtical instructions declared: "The most 
logical party is ever the strongest. Do not be satis- 
fied with inspiring a mere spirit of rebellion in your 
followers, nor an uncertain, indetinite declaration of 
liberalism. Ask of each man in what he believes, and 
only accept as members those whose convictions are 
the same as our own. Put your trust, not so much 
in the number, as in the unity of yom- forces. Ours 
is an experiment upon the Italian people. We may 
resign ourselves to the posaibihty of seeing our hopes 
betrayed, but we may not risk the danger of seeing 
discord arise in the camp the day after action. You 
have to elevate a new banner, and you must seek its 
supporters among the young, who are capable of en- 
thuaiaam, enei^, and sacrifice. Tell them the whole 
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trutli. Let tliem know all aa to our aim and intent. 
We can then rely upon them if they accept it. The 
great error of the past has been that of intrusting 
the fate of the country to individuab rather than to 
principles. Combat this error, and preach faith , not 
in names, but in the people, in our'rights, and in 
God, Teach yoiir followers that tijey must choose 
their leaders among men who seek their inspiration 
from revolution, not from the previous order of things. 
Lay bare all the errors committed in 1831, and do 
not conceal the faults of the leaders. Repeat inces- 
santly that the salvation of Italy lies in her people. 
The lever of the people is action, continuous action ; 
action ever renewed, withBnT'anowmg one's sell To 
be overcome or disheartened by first defeats, ^void 
cOTigromiBeB. They are almost always immoral, aa 
•^ell as dangerous. Do not deceive yourselves with 
any idua of the possibility of avoiding war, a war 
both bloody and inexorable, with Austria. Seek 
rather, aa soon as you feel you are strong enough, to 
promote it. Revolutionary war should always take 
the offtjnsive. By being the first to attack, you in- 
spire your enemies \vitli terror, and your friends with 
courage and confidence. Hope nothing from foreign 
governments. They will never be really willing to 
aid you until you have shown that you are strong 
enough to conquer without them. Put no trust in 
diplomacy, but disconcert its intrigues by be^nmng 
tJio stru^le, and by publicity in all things. Never 
rise in any other name than that of Italy, and of all 
Italy. If you gsun your first battle in the name of 
a principle, and with your own forces alone, it will 
give you the position of initiators among the peoples, 
and yon will have them for companions in the second. 
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And s}iould you full, jou will at least have helped to 
educate your countrymen, and leave behind you a 
pn^'amnie to direct the generation to come." 

Many of those who were in contact with me at 
that time are still living, and can bear witness that 
tlie above ie the true tenor of my instructions. The 
experiment succeeded. The goi-dUant thinkers of 
that day were confuted by the people. Committees 
were rapidly constituted in the principal cities of Tus- 
cany. In Genoa, the brothers Ruffini, Campanella, 
Benza, and the few others who accepted the task of 
spreading the association, were all very young men, 
— unknown, and without fortune, or other means of 
acquiring influence. And yet, nevertheless, from 
student to student, from youth to youth, the confra- 
ternity extended itself with unexpected rapidity. 
Our first publications supplied the want of personal 
influence. All who read them joined ub. It was a 
victory of ideas substituted to the power of names, 
or the fascinations of mystery. Our ideas met with 
an echo, and evidently responded to the aspirations 
hitherto dormant or unconscious in the hearts of our 
Italian yonth. And this was enough to encourage 
us, and to ]>oint out to us those duties, wliich, to say 
the truth, each and all of that little body of precur- 
sors, as far as labor siud sacrifice were concerned, most 
truly fulfilled. 

With the exception of the St. Simoniana (in whom 
at that very time the mere semblance of a religion 
was powerful enough to inspire greater capacity of 
eelf-sacrifice than could be found in all the merely 
pohtical democratic societies put together), I never 
— I declare this from a sense of duty towards 
the dead, and towards those who are stilt living, al- 
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most unkiio-wn, and careless of fame — I oever saw 
any nucleus ol young men so devoted, capable of 
such strong mutual utfectlon, aucli pure enthuaiasmt 
and sucli readiness in daily, hourly toil, as were 
I those who then labored with me. We were, Lam- 
berti, Usiglip, Lustrini, G. B. Ruffini, anil five or six 
others, almost all Modenese ; alone, without any of- 
fice, without subalterns, immersed in labor the whole 
of the day, and the greater part of the night ; writ- 
ing articles and letters, seeing traveUers, affiliating 
the Italian sailors, folding our printed articles, tying 
up bundles, alternating between intellectual labor 
Iwid the routine of working men. 

La Cecilia, at that time sincere and good, worked 
s compoMtor ; Jjamberti, as corrector of the press ; 
and another took upon himself the duties of porter, 
B the expense of the carriage of our publiear 
tions. We lived together, true equals and brothers ; 
brothers in one sole hope and ideal ; loved and ad- 
mired for our tenacity of purpose and industry by 
foreign republicans. Very often — for we bad only 
■ own little funds wherewith to meet every ex- 
pense — we were reduced to the extreme of poverty, 
but we were always cheerful, with the smile of faith 
in the future upon our lips. 
t y^ Those two yeara, from 1831 to 1833, were two 
* years of young life of such pure and glad devoted- 
nesa aa I coold wish the coming generation to know. 
We were assailed by enemies sufficiently determined, 
and' underwent many dangers, as I shall have occa- 
uon to show. But it was a warfare waged ^aJnst 
• ns by known and avowed foes. The miserable petty 
warfare of ingratitude, suspicion, and calumny among 
OHV own countrymen, too often even among our own 
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party ; the unmerited desertion of former friends ; 
nay, the desertion of our banner itself, not from con- 
viction, but from weakness, offended vanity, or worse, 
by nearly the whole of the generation that had sworn 
fideUty to it witb ub, had not then occurred — I will 
not say to wither or deflower our soula — but to teach 
the few amongst us who remained finn, — 



and the stem lesson of Isibor uncomforted by any in- 
dividual hope, urged on by duty — cold, ihear, in- 
exorable duty alone, God save those who come after 
us from this. 

The method of smuggling our papers into Italy 
was a vital question for our association. A youth 
named Montanari, who travelled to and fro on the 
Neapolitan steamere, as agent for the Steamboat 
Company, and who afterwards died of cholera in the 
South of France, and certain others employed upon 
the French steamers, served us admirably. Before 
the irritation of the governments against us had risen 
to fury, we found it sufficient to write upon the 
packets of papers intended for Genoa the address of 
some unsuspected commerciul house at Leghorn, and 
upon those for Leghorn an address at Civita Vecchia,' 
and so on. By these means the scratiny of the police 
and custom-house officers of the place where the 
steamer first touched was avoided. The packet re- 
mained on board in the custody of the person to whom 
we had intrusted it, until one of our correspondents, 
to whom previous notice had been given, could find 
means to go upon the steamer, receive it, and conceal 
it about his person. But when the attention of the 
authorities had been thoroughly roused ; when lai^ 
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rewards were offered for the seizure of any of our 
papers, and tremendous puniBhrneDtB threatened to all 
who should in any way aid their introduction into 
Italy ; when Charlea Albert issued edicts signed by 
the ministers Cnt;cia, Fensa, Barbai-oux, and Lasca- 
rfine, condemning those guilty of non-denunciation to 
a fine and two years of imprisonment, promising to 
the informer secrecy and half the fine ; then began 
the duel between us and the ignoble governments of 
Italy, — a duel wliich cost us great labor and ex- 
pense, but in which fortune was upon our side. 

We now sent our papers inside ban-els of pumice- 
stone, and even of pitch, which we filled ourselves in 
a little warehouse we had hired for the purpose. Ten 
or twelve of tliese barrels were dispatched by means 
of commission agents ignorant of their contents, and 
addressed to others equally in the dark, in the various 
towns to which we wanted to send. One of our as- 
sociates always pi-esented himself shortly after their 
arrival as a purchaser, taking care to select a barrel 
bearing a number already indicated to him by iw, aa 
containing our inclosures. I cite this as one of the 
thousand artifices to which wo had recourse, 

We were also assisted in oiur smuggling by French 
republicans, and above all by the sailors of the Italian 
merchant navj', who were as good then as they are 
now, and towards whom much of our educational 
activity had been directed. Foremost among tlie 
best of these were the men of Lerici ; and I remem- 
ber one of them still with admiration and affection, 
— a oertaia Ambrogio Giacopello, an excellent type 
of the Italian popolano, who lost his ship and all he 
poesesaed tlirough carrying two hundred muskets to 
the Ligurian coast for us, and who, nevertheless, re- 
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mwned a true aod devoted friend to me. I 
he IB BtUl living in Marseilles, and I could wisn 
linea might meet his eye. I am sure he wuidd be 
glad to know himself ao remembered by me. But 
I have never met with either ingratitude or forgetful- 
neas among the men of the people in Italy. 

Uifable to put a stop to the diffusion of our writ- 
ings in Italy, the Italian Govemmeuts addressed 
themselves to the Government of France in order to 
stifle our voice in Marseilles ; and the French Gov- 
ernment, haring now been recognized by all the 
others, and having therefore no longer any occasion 
to seek to alarm the despota of Europe, complied 
with their request. But I shall have again to speak 
of the system of persecution commenced against us, 
and of our conduct during that persecution. Suffice 
it here to say that it was unable to impede the prog- 
ress of onr undertaking. 

The association rapidly spread from Genoa along 
the two Riviere. Our committees were multiplied, i 
Secret and tolerably secure means of communication 
were found even with the NeapoUtan frontier. Fre- 
quent travellers were dispatched from one province 
to another, in order to convey our instructions, and 
keep up the ardor of the affiliated. The anxiety to 
obtain our writings was such that the number of 
copies we were able to send was quite insufficient to 
supply the demand. Claiidestine pr ^es w ere estab- 
li^ed in various parts of lEaly foreproduce our 
works, and issue short similar publications inspired 
by local circumstances. 

Young Italy, thus everywhere hailed and received •" 
with enthusiasm, became in less than one year the 
dominant association tliroughout the whole of Italy, 
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It WB£ the triumph of Principles. The ba,re £act 
/ that in so short a spaoe of time ei handful of young 

men; themgelvea sprung from the people, unknown, 
without means, and openly opposed to the doctrines 
of all those men of stantUng and influence who had 
hitherto possessed the confidence of the people and 
directed the popular movement, should find them- 
selves thus rapidly at the head of an a^sociatioa 
sufficiently povrerful to concentrate against it the 
alarmed persecution of seven governments, is, I think, 
in itself enough to show that the banner they had 
rtused was the banner of truth. 

Tlie ministerial decree by which, in order to please 
the despotic governments of Italy, I was exiled from 
France, was issued in August, 1832. It was very 
important to me to continue the publication of our 
writings in Marseilles, where I had organized a sys- 
tem of communication vrith Italy. I therefore ds- 
dded not to obey ; but I concealed myself, in order 
to allow it to be supposed I had departed. The 
eidlea of all nations were at that time relegated in 
the departments, and allowed a wretched pittance, in 
■virtue of which they were to submit to special laws, 
leeembhng the laws against the suspected in the old 
revolution, and afterwards against the class known 
as the Watched-over (Attendibih) in the South of 
Italy. I accepted no subsidy from the government, 
and I forwarded a protest to the " Tribune," a repub- 
lican organ of that day. As was to be expected, the 
persecution increased after the protest. Irritated by 
oup persistence, and incessantly urged by the agents 
of the Italian Governments, the French minister tried 
every meana in bis power in order to 'suppress the 
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IJoamal "Young Italy." He threatened seveml of 
I'iRir compositora and others, whom he supposed con- 
llvibutors, with expulsion; sought to intimidate the 
Ji^blisher by means of sequestratiou ; and redoubled 
I (is reaearchea in the hope of taking me, 

■ Qp our side we sustained the stnipgle manfully . 
I " We employed French work men in the place of thos e 
f yho bad been d rir cn awar ^ A citizen of M araeilles, 
I Vif^r * W^T I' w'j^iiifi j/i-x fliii ^'or responsible ^itor \__ 
I contributora distributed themselves in the villages 
ar our centra of operations, and we contrived to 
dispatch the copies secretly as soon as printed. And 
then began for me the life I have led for twenty years 
ont of thirty, — a hfe of voluntary imprisonment 
within the four walla of a little room. 

They failed to discover me. The means by which 
I eluded their search ; the double spies who, for a 
trifling sum of money, performed the same 
for the prefect and for me — sending me i 
copies of every order issued by the authorities against 
me ; the comic manner in which, when my asylum 
was at last discovered, I succeeded in persuading the 
jwefect to send me away quietly imder the escort of 
his own agents, in order to avoid all scandal and 
disturbance, and in substituting and sending to Gen- 
eva in my place a friend who bore a personal resem- 
blance to me, whilst I walked quietly through the 
whole row of police-officers, dressed in the uniform 
of a national guard, — it were useless to relate in 
these pages, written not for the satisfaction of the 
curiosity of the idle reader, but simply to furnish 
such historical information or examples as may be of 
service to my country, SufBce it to say that I re- 
muned for a whole year at Marseilles, writing, cor- 
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recting proofs, corresponding, and even at midnight 
holding interviewa with any membi:rs of the National 
party who came from Itiily, iind some of the leaders 
of the Republican party in France. 

At this period an atrocious calumny was circulated 
against me, which may be regarded as the commence- 
ment of that disloyal warfare of unproved and un- 
founded accusations, and insinuations imposaible to 
confute ; of Busplcions stated in one journal for Uia 
purpose of being made a handle of by another ; of 
Jesuitical conjectures as to motives and intentions; 
and of detached phrases published without the con- 
text, and so mutilated or twisted as to make them 
appear to express a meaning different from that in- 
tended by the writer. This mode of warfare waa 
taught by the police of Louis PhiUppe to the agents 
of all our petty tyrants in Italy, and has been system- 
atically carried on by the historians, men In office, 
anonymous gazetteers, scribblers of pamphlets, aspir- 
ants to office or pension, spies and traffickers of the 
Moderates all over Italy, who have pursued our steps 
for the last thirty years as carrion crows follow an 
army. The method of these assailants is to strike in 
the flank or rear, rarely in front, and in that case 
anonymously. Even yet thoy snarl and yelp over 
my every act, real or invented ; and even yet they 
succeed with the credulous, or with those who, from 
a seuse of their own impotence, abhor all who act, 
as the owl abhors the light of day, in representing 
and stigmatizing me as a communist, sectarian so- 
oialist, terrorist, and man of blood ; an intolerant, ex- 
clusive, ambitious, and cowardly conspirator. 

Such are the accusations that have been heaped 
Dpon me, who have published a confutation of the 
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sodtdist sects, one by one ; who have written of the 
French reign of terror as the crime of men inspired 
by their own fears ; who, regardless even of the dis- 
approval of those deai'est to me, have ever sacrificed 
(he inculcation of my own belief to every hope or 
chance of creating Italy by other means, lending my 
willing aid in silence to those most adverse to me, so 
long as they would but act ; who careless of every 
personal feeling, have clasped the hands that have 
written false and mortal accusatSone Rgainst myself 
tlie moment I saw them raised to labor for liberty, 
and have calmly encountered every personal peril, 
while they who accused me never even dreamed of 
dangers more terrible than that of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their mastera. Such are the weapons, 
and such the warfare, of the basely wicked and cruel, 
for, not content with the persecution of those who 
dissent from them, they seek to wound alike the aoul 
and honor of their adversary. It is the war of 
eowards, for it ia fought without peril, and beneath 
the shield of power ; it silences defense by violeuoe, 
and takes advantage even of the disdainful silence of 
the accused to give force to the calumny. It is a war 
fatal in its Mnsequencea to those peoples who do not 
pot an end to it ; for their very existence is menaced 
by the introduction of this gnawing worm of immor- 
ality that gnidually eats away all honor abroad, and 
all manly vigor of action at home. 

The calumny to which I allude accused me of as- 
ination, or, worse, of the still greater crime of 
order of assassination. The French Gov-, 
iment, irritated at being unable to discover me, 
imagined that by accusing me of a crime, they 
might deprive me of the esteem and affection to 
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which I owed shelter. They therefore obtained from 
a police agent a pretended historical document, to 
which the forger had affixed my name, and inserted 
it, though well aware of ite falsehood, in tlie " Moni- 
teur." On the 20th October, a certain Emiliani had 
been attacked and wounded (not mortally) in the 
streets of Rodejc, in the department of I'Aveyron, 
by some Italian exiles. The men who wounded him 
were sentenced to five years' imprisonment ; and 
shortly after this sentence, on the 31st May, 1838, 
Emiliani, and a. certain Lazzareachi, who was in com- 
pany with him at a caf^, were both of them mortally 
wounded by a young exile of 1831, named GavioU. 
Both of the men assassinated were, as I afterwards 
learned, spies of the Duke of Modena. At the time 
of the perpetration of the crime, I had never even 
heard of their existence, and their aggressors were 
equally nnknown to me. 

The artijice was ill contrived. The dates did not 
even correepond with the posaibiUty of reahty. The 
Italian, in which the sentence was written, was full 
of grammatical errors, which it was certainly not my 
habit to commit. I protested, in the " National," in 
the following terms : — 



" Sm, — The ' Jloniteur ' of the 7th June contains 
a pretended statement of fat^ relative to the assas- 
nnation committed in Rodez — of facts said to have 
preceded and accompanied that sad affair — in which 
it is affirmed that the deatli of Emiliani and Lozza- 
reschi was the result of a sentence pronounced against 
tiiem by a secret tribunal sitting in Marseilles, and 
belonging to tlie society of Young Italy. The • Mon- 
iteur ' quotes the sentence at fnll length, and ap- 
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penda my name to it aa President of the Tribunal. 
That I sbonld have been driven out of France — 
where I wae living independently, and remote from 
any depot — without either cause or defease, and 
merely at the arbitrary will of a minister, is an 
act that will not surprise any one on tlie part of a 
corrupt and corrupting government, which hoa al- 
ready played the perjurer on the Pyrenees, the 
police-agent at Ancona, the informer at Frankfort, 
and the persecutor in the name and for the benefit 
of the Holy Alliance, wheresoever it encountered 
the noble pride of an independent soul opposing a 
manful spirit of endurance to the pressure of mis- 
fortune. The war between ua patriots and that gOT- 
emment is a war unto death. 

" But that, after havijig wounded the adversary, 
th^ should thus seek to poison the wound ; that, 
having discharged against him every arrow in the 
quiver of persecution, they should attack him with 
the shaft of calumny; that, having bereft him of 
liberty, comfort, and repose, they should seek to 
deprive him of honor itself, — ia an amount of base- 
ness we never expected to find even in the authors 
of the 'State of Siege.' I will not waste time by 
pointing out all the contradictions abounding in that 
artful and absurd composition. It ia false in every 
particular, from the date of my exile, which took 
place in August, and not after November, 1832, down 
to the pretended sentence attributed to Marseilles, 
while the act itself quotes the authority of a letter 
from Marseilles, addressed 1 know not to what place ; 
from the assertion that the proceedings against the 
BUppoaed authors of the first wounds of Emiliani re- 
sulted in a condemnation to five years of imprison- 
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ment, while in fact those proceedingB terminated in 
an unconditional acquittal ; down to the declaration 
of the minieter that the sentence was communicated 
to him in January, 1S33, although the process — be- 
gan in October, and continued over the whole of 
Januarj' — makes no mention thereof. 

" The accusation springs from too low a source for 
me to stoop to defend myself from it. But I shall 
call the ' Moniteur ' to account through the mediom 
of the legal tribunals, for the audacity with which it 
baa dared to subscribe that document with the name 
of an honest man, free from every thought of evil. 
I shall demand to know how they dare, without 
other evidence than the copy of a document of wboee 
authenticity they have no proof, to stigmatize me as 
an assassin. Meanwhile, however, many persons 
have voluntarily assumed my defense, and they have 
a right to expect me to deny the charge. Therefore 
I do deny it. I solemnly deny the statement, th« 
sentence, the whole matter. I give the lie to tho 
aemi-ofiicial ' Moniteur,' and to the government. 
And I defy the government, its i^nta, or the lor- 
eign police who fabricated the calumny, to prove a 
single one of their assertions against me, to produce 
the original of the sentence and my signature, or to 
discover a single line of mine that could induce a be- 
lief as to tlie possibility of such an act on my part. 
Have the goodness to insert, sir, etc., 



The " Moniteur " was silent. The original was 
never produced. Concealed aa I then was in Mar- 
seilles, and unable to appear in person, or to give 
legal power to another to represent me, I could not 
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at that time commence proceedings for defamatiDii. 
However, the judicial authoritdeB solved the problem 
in another maimer. The judgment of the Suprema 
Conrt of rAvejTOD decided that the crime wae the 
result of a quarrel, and perpetrated without premedi- 
tation. 

Some years later (I think in 1840), Gisquet, who 
had been Prefect of Police in 1833, when writing his 
*' Memoirs," and thinking only of the money value 
4^ the melodramatic incidents introduced, reproduced 
the accusation. I cited him before the tribimals, 
and he there declared his conviction that I was an 
honest man, and incapable of crime, and the tribunal 
pronounced sentence accordingly. At a later period, 
in 1845, an English minister, Sir James Graiiam, 
who had dared to revive this calumny, was com- 
pelled, by the information he received from the mag- 
istrates of I'Aveyron, to publicly ask my pardon in 
tie House of Parliament. Nevertheless, from that 
Brat calumny, continually repeated for many years 
afterwards, both in newspapers and in anonymous 
libels, and read by men, who. living under despotic 
governments, had no means of seeing the official doc- 
uments by which it was refuted, the idea waa spread 
abroad, and slowly became a conviction in many 
tninds, that I was a man of dark and bloody ven- 
geance, and that the statutes of Young Italy con- 
tained tremendous laws against those of its members 
who violated their oaths, and all who dissented from 
its doctrines. 

I abhor, and all those who know me well know 
that I abhor bloodshed, and every species of terror 
erected into a system, as remedies equally ferocious, 
oajuBt, and inefficacious against evils that can only 
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be cored by the diffuflion of liberal ideas. I believe 
that all ideas of yengeance or expiation, as the basis 
of a penal code, are immoral and useless, whether 
applied by individuals or by society. The only sort 
of warfare I admit — and even that only as a sad 
necessity — is an open war waged against the brute 
force that violates human duty and human right, ex- 
cept in one s(de case, of which I shall have to speak 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER m. 

YOUNG ITALY AT WOEK 

1838, 1834. 

Besides my own writ ings in " Youpp Italy ." we 
published many articles, written by other members 
of the association, in the midst of difficulties, annoy- 
ances, and persecutions of every description. To 
these works , addresse d to the youth of the educated 
claaggSr-we added from timeTo^tirae httle hookah 
popular instruction, excellent amongst which were 
tlie " Short Dialogues " of Gustavo Modena, which 
on^t to be reprinted ; occasional pamphlets and 
translations of foreign writers, and certain publica- 
tions exclusively addressed to Lombardy ; aa, for in- 
stance, the " Tribune," a periodical published in 
Lugano, ^ur labors were crowned with succesfl . 
The national i nstinct was awakened. The formu^ 
of republican unity was accepted with enthusiasm by 
the youth of every province in Italy. The support- 
era of tyranny, the Prince Cannosa, Samminiatelli, 
the editora of the " Voce della Verita," wrote against 
OB, but with such silly ferocity that their attacks only 
procured us friends. Metternich foresaw the impor- 
tance of our works, and wrote to Menz of Milan, " I 
must have two complete copies of ' Young Italy,' of 
which five volumes have already appeared. I am still 
awaiting the two copies of the ' Guerrilla Warfare.' " 
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IJ The society of the " Apofasimeni." with all the 
members affiliated in Romagna ander the direction 
of Carlo Bianco, was voluntarily merged into our asso- 
ciation, Carlo Bianco himself entering as a member 
of the committee. The society of the " Vert Italiani," 
which had not then become royaliat, also sought an 
alliance with us. And^*ke relita.of Carbonariam — 
membra disjecta, still existing in some of tEe Italian 
provinces — accepted our^ creed and subm itted to our 
, direc tion, l^e high chief of those who had made 
Carbonariem a power before the time of Louis Phil- 
ippe, and the venerated correspondent of all the 
secret societies in Germany and elsewhere, was Buo- 
narroti, and he enteredjato regular and friendly com- 
mtmication with me. (So did the most influential 
members of the new French republican aasociationa, 
Godefroi Cavaignac, Armand Mairast, and the bold 
writers of the " Tribune," Armand Carrel, and the 
l' tacticians of the "National." Lafayette sent us 
I words of encouragement, and the leaders of the Poi- 
' bh emigration were with i5j The Italian element, 
thanks to our labors, was now accepted by all those 
who were working either separately or together for 
European prc^ess, as an important element of the 
future. And in Italy, although there certainly were 
men who, from cowardice or natural instinct, were 
adverse to all progress, there were as yet no Moder- 
ates. 

By the middle of 1833 the oiganlzation of the 
society had become very powerful, especially in Lom- 
bardy, the Genoese territory, Tuscany, and the 
States of the Church. The Tuscan centre of the 
assodation was Leghorn, where Guerrazzi, Bini, 
and Enrico Mayer, were exceedingly active. The 
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bnuichea of the asaociationa in Ptaa, Sie na, Lucca, 
and Florence, were guided by them. '^Tletro Bastogi 
(the present minister) was treasurer, Enrico Mayer 
travelled for us to Rome, where he was imprisoned 
upon suspicion. When set at liberty he came to 
Marseilles to see and consult with me. He was one 
of the sincerest, best, and most devoted men it has 
ever been my lot to know. Professor Paulo Coraini, 
Montanelli, Francesco, Franchini, Enrico Montucci, 
Carlo Matteuci (now a senator), a certain Cempini 
(aon of the minister, and now, I am told, one of our 
calunuiiators in the " Nazione"), Carlo Fenz! (also a 
conapirator with me in those days), a certain MafFei 
(now one of those most adverse to us), and many 
9thera whom it is unnecessary to mention here, fol- 
lowed the lead taken by Leghorn in vahous cities of 
Italy. 

Guardabasai was the chief of the Umbrian com- 
mittee. In Romagna nearly aU tliose men who, rich 
in honors, employments, and pensions, cry anathema 
upon us at the present day, were then among the Aba- 
tors who swelled our ranks. There are working men 
yet Uving in Bologna who well remember Farini 
loudly preaching massacre in their meetings, and his 
habit of turning up his coat-aleeves to the elbow, say- 
ing, " My lads ! we must bathe our arms in blood I " 
We had a committee in Rome. Li Naples, Carlo ' 
Poerio. Bellini, Leopardi, and their friends, had an 
independent organization of their own ; but they 
assured our travellers — many of whom are still liv- 
ing — that they were at the head of a powerful asao- 
lUation of allies, ready to act under our programme, 
and they corresponded in cipher with me. In Genoa 
VB were not only joined by the youth belonging to 
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die commercial class, and by the most influential men 
of the people, but even m any of the nobility, r ecog- 
^ nizing ^ejacLJ'"'*^ "ffi h"'*bo'^""'-.a_^ ower, unite d 
j Vith u fi 1^ amongst othere, the brothera Man, the 
T^BjqlS^Roveredo, the two Cambiasi, and Lorenzo 
Pareto, afterwards minister. In Piedmont the work 
proceeded more slowly, but even there there were 
branches of our association in all the more important 
points, extending their ramifications even as far aa 
the brave population of the Canavese. 

The advocate Azario, Allegra (who had been 
exiled in 1821), Sciandra a merchant, Romualdo 
Cantara, Ranco, Moia, Barberis, Vochieri, Parola, 
Maotino Massino, Depretis (since minister and ultr&- 
moderate), Panletti d'lvrea (formerly a soldier), a 
certain Re of Vc^hera, Stara, and many others, were 
among the moat active of our followers ; and many 
men high in rank and position, whose names it ia 
useless now to record, although they did not join the 
association, contrived to let us know that they were 
ready to help us in any enterprise we were able to 
1 initiatte with vigor. The mass of elements in onr ] 
hands, and tlie many dangers incurred by the as90- ' 
elation in the fulfillment of its double mi ssion of the 
npog tolate and conspiracy, r endered it niyent to take 
advantage of the increasing enthusiasm we had awak- 
ened before it should bo crushed by persecution, and 
to think seriously of action. We did so. ^_^ 

" Strong in an organized army, in material resources, 
in moral influence, and in habits of discipline which 
would have been most valuable to any who should 
Buoceed in taking possession of them, the Sardinian 
States also offered two strategic positions of the 
highest importance — Alessandria and Genoa; and 
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Hhese were precisely the two points where our asao- 
ojation was most numerous and powerful. A rev- 
olutaoQ in the centre, though perhaps easier to create, 
would not have procured for us the same amount of 
material support, and would not have excited the 
same enthusiasm in the rest of Italy, Moreover, I 
was convinced that at the first news of a moTement 
in the centre, Austria, with the consent of Charlea 
Albert, would have occupied Piedmont, and so ren- 
dered all direct and rapid action upon Lombardy — 
in which I had even then the greatest confidence — 
impoesihle. Owing to the semi-independence of the 
patriots with whom we were in contact in Naples, we 
oontd not be certain of a movement there, nor respoa- 
aible for the principles upon which it might be con- 
dncted. Moreover, whatever military men might 
8By, it did not appear to me to be good strategy to 
oiMvert what ought to be the reserve, into the centre 
(rf the revolution. 

If the movement were begun in Naples we could 
not be certain that it would spread quickly — either 
tlu-ough an insurgent invasion or any other means — 
over the rest of Italy ; and I feared the disposition, , 
only too common in all countries, to stand still and 
await the development and wat«h the result of every 
action taking place in their rear, and to plan learned 
and complex designs of insurrection, instead of boldly 
attacking the enemy and pl.icing them between two 
boBtile camps, so as to cut them oS from their basis 
of operations. Examples of this sort of inertia con- 
cealing itself under the veil of profound calcidatloQ 
and art, and always most fatal to the insurrectionary 
cause, were but too freqnent in the past. An insor- 
teotion in the eouth would not save the north and 
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centre from any of the dangers to whioh they would 
be exposed by acting tliemselves ; but a movement 
in Piedmont would protect both the centre and south 
from the first shock of foreign arms, and were we to 
be defeated, the south would still be left to na as a 
strong reserve. Moreover — and this was an argu- 
ment of great weight with me, though not easily 
understood by those who r^ard revolution as a 
problem to be solved by normal rules of regular 
•^ strategy — when peoples that have slumbered for 
ages arise in revolution, their latent energies burst 
I forth with volcanic power if excited and harassed 
1 by dangers to all appearance mortal, but sink again 
I into the former lethargy if they find themselves 
let atone, and apparently secure. Our enemy was 
Austria. It was necessary to fling down the gauntlet 
and assail her at once — trusting to the rising of 
Lombardy — rather than allow her to attack. The 
enth usi asm created by w ar with a foreign foe so 
^Hated as Austria would have quenched everyJntermJ 
* discoi3r2ltd" laid thtJ fouiiilations of the unity rf the 
countryT7y'unrveraality of action, 
^*or th'e80~and other reasons [I decided to attempt 
to initiate the national revolution by the insurrection 
of the Sardi nian States. Genoa and Alessandria 
were tobe the two centres of the movement. On a 
Mgnal from the interior we exiles were to invade 
Savoy, not only for the purpose of dividing the forces 
of the enemy, and opening the road to the centre 
for those Italians whose experience, acquired abroad, 
fitted them to act as civil or military leaders, but also 
to establish a link of union between ourselves and 
the republicans in France, who were rapidly gaining 
strength, and preparing the working men of Lyons 
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tat revolt We tried tbe spirit of the army. The 
Baperior officers were unwilling to join us ; the subat- 
tema, dcBirous of change, and disposed to receive the' 
ne republican Italy mth favor. We suc- 
establishing links and methods of contact 
iritll nearly all the regimenta, and active centres of 
1 some. Oiu- relations were most numerous 
the artillery in charge of tlie arsenals of 
Genoa and Alessandria, We enrolled chiefly corpo- 
rals, sergeanU, and captains. From being in contin- 
ual contact ^ith the soldiers, they have more influ- 
encQ over them than their superior officeraj Wa 
remembered how a whole regiment of calva^ that 
had refused to follow their colonel (Sammarzano}, 
had yet been drawn into the insurrection a few days 
later by a simple captain ; the revolt of a whole' 
legion brought about by Sergeant Gismondi, and. 
many incidents of a similar nature. Some of the 
generals — who are ever ready to follow the success- 
fol — Gifflenga amongst others, promised us to join 
us as soon as we should prove ourselves strong. In 
short, we arrived at the conviction that the army 
would eittier show itself hostile or friendly accord- 
ing to the proportions assumed by the insurrection ; 
and that, at any rate, it would only ofEer a luke- 
-warm resistance. I proposed the movement, and de- 
manded the necessary pecuniary aid from the con- 
greeses. The proposition was accepted and the aid 
given ; but, as usual, far less in amount than it 
ought to have been, and far below the necessity of 
the case. It is strange but true that men, wHo are 
ready, if need be, to shed their blood for liberty, yet 
shrink from that pecuniary sacrifice by wliich that 
blood might often be spared. 
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Having cummuuicated the genenU plan of the 
moTement to our friends of Genoa, Alessandria, Ver- 
celli, Turin, aud the LomelUna, I made preparationa 
for leaving Marseilles and going to Genoa, in order 
to organize the eleme nts fo r the invafflon of SaToy. 
But before leaving, I desired to come to an nndeiv 
atanduig with the French republicans. Cavaignao 
and the party of the " Tribune " needed no excite- 
ment from others ; they were thirsting for action. 
Not BO the party of the " National," They distrusted 
the working men of Lyons, ujiou whom the others 
rested all their hopes. I requested Carrel to coma to 
Marseilles, He complied, and Cavaignac me.aawhite 
went to Lyons. Armand Carrel, with whom I made 
acquaintjtnce at the house of Demosthene OUivier, af- 
terwards member of the assembly in 1848, was a 
man of aristocratic bearing, cold in appearance, bat 
very capable of energy when required. Unmistak- 
ably honest, he was one whose word inspired abao- 
hite confidence. He was more attached to tlie repub- 
lic than to the republicans, and little disposed to 
trust the working classes, from whom he was divided 
by his mode of life, and certain military habits en- 
deared to him by the remembrance of his early 
years. His uitellect, acute and analytic rather than 
vast, had been educated in the materialist schotd ; 
and he reverenced the eighteenth century and the 
doctrine of rights to the point of being willing to 
^ve both labor and life to insure its triumph ; but ' 
rather from a native generosity of soul and high sense 
at honor, than from any reti^uus idea of duty. He 
nnderstood many of the aspirations of the age ; but 
only felt the aspiration after liberty. 

Carrel's ideal was the republic, such as it exists in 
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Ameiicaf where the individuii,! is eovereign, and per- 
Bonal light is supreme, but n'bere the social mission 
of the governing power is ill understood. Beyond 
that ideal he was unwilluig to look, and all social 
queatiors terrified him. Naturally logieal, he was led 
to accept the ultimate consequences of the doctrine 
of indiTidnalism, and amongst them federalism, which 
be advocated for Italy, Spmn, and Germany, only 
remaining unitarian aa regardod Prance ; and this 
partly becaiisti unity in France was ww fait accompli, 
and partly because the French instinct of doraina- 
tion^ which was very strong in him, seduced him by 
tile idea of securing the constant supremacy of his 
own nation through the weakness of the federations 
iHOnnd her. Nevertheless his mind was progressing, 
and his ideas were enlarging to the contemplation of 
a wider horizon, and his last articles clearly prove 
this. He died in the breach, a republican aa he hod 
lived, pure from all base motives, from all immoral- 
ity, or servile desire of wealth and power, loved by 
the few who knew him intimately, and respected 
even by his enemies. It was agreed between us that 
if Italy should succeed in initiating a pepubhcan 
movement, he should unite with Gavaignac in has- 
tening the revolution at Lyons, and seconding it in 
Paria. 

Meanwhile an incident, insignificant in itself, was 
sofficient to overthrow all our plans. The general 
diffusion of our pnblicationa, notwithstanding, the 
zealous endeavors of the police to prevent it, was 
enough to warn the government of the importance of 
the secret work going on in the Sardinian provinces, 
and for many months they used every effort to dis- 
cover some of the threads of the association in order 
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to trace them to ite centre, but in vain. They con- 
tinued to seek that centre where it had never ex- 
isted, in the higher spheres of society, and among the 
conspirators of 1821, and were far fi-om imagining 
that the leaders of an association evidently bo vast, 
and so capable of eluding the vigilance of the police, 
were only a few unknown young men, posseaaed of 
QO other wealth or means than their unexampled ac- 
tivity and energy of will. Fearing, therefore, only 
to put the true conspirators upon their guard should 
they exercise severity upon the wrong persons, they 
continued to lie in wait for some discovery. The in- 
surrection might, therefore, have taken them una- 
wares. 

But towards the end of March, or the beginning 
of April, two artillerymen — one of whom waa a 
member of the association, and had already proposed 
to the other to join it — happened to quarrel about 
a woman, and from words they proceeded to blows. 
They were separated by some carabineers, in whose 
presence one of them let fall some threats implying 
that he could, if he chose, make known certain 
things to the injury of the other. His words were 
repeated, and they furnished the government with a 
clew by which to trace the secret of the conspiracy 
from one man to another. I well remember that I 
no sooner heard of this incident than I foresaw how 
fatal the consequences would be, and I wrote imme* 
diately to the leaders, saying : Act at once, if possi- 
ble ; it not, you are lost. Either my advice never 
reached them, or it was disregarded. 

The government went to work with an energy that 
showed they felt the greatness of the danger. A 
rigorous perquisition was instituted in the barracks, 
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and in tlie knapsacks of the artillery, which led to 
the discovery of Bome of the publications of Yoimg 
Italy. The owners wi?re imprisoned, and a few days 
later their most intimate friends also. They were 
kept strictly apart, and allowed no sort of communi- 
catioo with each other. The agents of the govern- 
ment studied the countenances of the other soldiers, 
and all those who exhibited the slightest symptoms 
of uneasiness, sadness, or unusual pallor, were im- 
|irisoned. This was not only the case in Genoa, but 
the prisons of Turin, Alessandria, and Chambery 
were filled with the suspected. A certain time was 
allowed to elapse between one arrest and another, 
as to induce those last imprisoned \a unagine their 
it the result of the denunciation or confes-sion of 
Ltli© first. Some denunciations, in fact, were made, 
jpartly true and partly false, all of them extorted by 
" .reiats. The prisoners were told they must either 
■jeonfess the names of tbeir aceomphces or die. Three 
iSoldiers and one civilian were cowardly enough to 
betray. Others degraded themselves by confessing 
their own guilt, and hnploring pardon, but without 
betraying their companions. The result was that all 
those known as their friends were immediately ar- 
teoted. 
These things took place first in tlie large and then 
the smaller cities — Nice, Cuneo, Vercelli, and 
[ondovi. In consequence of imprudent words spoken, 
papers sequestrated, the government had many of 
leaders, who were to have given the signal, ip 
leir hands, but without being able to identify them. 
leanwhile terror spread on every side. Many of 
oura fled, and others concealed themselves. The 
leaden hesitated as to beginning the insurrection 
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after the persecution heul commraiGexl : partly bemuse 
they saw that the goverunient had, in fact, discovered 
very little, and fancied that the storm wonld blow 
over ; and partly — I speak particularly of GioTauni 
and Jacopo RulEni — from a generouB fear that, 
ahould the movenieot now fail, the failure might be 
attributed to their having hastily given the signal in 
order to save themselves. 

In a few days the insurrection had become impos- 
sible. All citizens were prohibited from entering the 
barracks, which were strictly watched and guarded ; 
and in order to prevent the possibility of the soldiers 
and townspeople coming to an underatanding, the 
official gazette announced that the papers seized by 
the govemmejit proved the conspirators to be pro- 
fessed atheists, determined upon the destruction of 
the altar and the throne by any means, however hor- 
rible, from the dagger to the toreh of the incendiary, 
that a quantity of poison had been found in the room 
of two of the officers ; that mines had been prepared 
to blow up the powder-mi^pizine adjacent to the 
barracks in Chainbery ; that the city of 'f nrin was 
devoted to the flames, and that Ve»per» were to be 
proclaimed in Genoa against the Piedraonteae sol- 
diers. These infiimous artifices of an immoral gov- 
ernment were renewed against us in Genoa, in 1857, 
when we were preparing to support the noble enter- 
prise of Carlo Pisacane in the south. 

If ever an isolated act of ungovernable anger or 
yengeance is committed in our ranks, the government 
tools and servants grow crimson with horror, and 
accuse us of maintaining a " theory of the dagger," 
as if the dagger of calumny that wounds both honor 
and soul were less vile than the dagger that woundfl 
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&B body. Yet in our caee, the wretch who is bo false 
to our piinciples as to use the knife agaiust his enemy, 
is at leaet aloue, and deprived of all other means 
either of protecting himself from him, or bringing 
him to pmiUhment ; while the governments who thua 
Bystematically employ the weapon of calumny ag^nat 
those whom they persecute, and, like the Iroquoia, 
torttire and insult those whom they slay, are masters 
of all the resourcea of wealth, armies, and prisons for 
their defense. 

Having by this system of ealunmy and terror reit- 
dered the insurrection impossible, the government 
might have relented from theii* severity, aud con- 
tented themselves with punishing the ofEeudera ao- 
Gocding to the legal forms of justice. But they showed 
themselves more ferocious than ever, rendered doubly 
(nel by a sense of the danger run, and the conaciouo- 
oeea of haviug shown fear. This y^ge of the history > 
of the Sardinian monarchy ia one that only a Tacitus I 
could fitly describe, and lie would have to dip his pen 
in blood. All men should read that history whose 
Boola need to be retempered in their abhorrence of 
^rranny. Mothers should repeat it to their sons, to 
teach them what destinies are reserved for ensla\'ed 
peoples. While the friends and relations of the 
prisoners were assiu^ that they need not be uneasy, 
u they would soon be all released, the most tenible 
scenes were enacted within the prison walls, in order 
to ctHupel those upon whom suspicion had fallen to 
confess themselves guilty. 

Every means that hatred, inspired by tlie most in- 
fernal science of e^^l, could sn^eat, were used in 
order to extort confessions. With soma they tried 
corruption ; with others, the most Macchiavellian 
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modes of interrogatdon ; terror, sooner or later, with 
all.' To those suspected of being timid, they said : 
We know that you are guilty, and yon are already 
condemned to be shot within twenty-four hours, but 
if yon will confess the names of your acconiphces, 
your life shall yet be spared. To those who were 
noted for their virtue or courage, they said : We are 
grieved for you. You imagined you had joined in a 
work of devotednesa, while in fact you bad trusted in 
men who were quite unworthy that you should sacri- 
fice yourselvea for them. By thus remaining silent 
you are not saving tried and faithful friends. Ton 
are but sacrificing yourselves and your families for 
men who have already denounced yon : see, her© ia 
their testimony agninst you. Why should you 
not, by owning ita truth, console the hearts of those 
who love you by returning to them, since, by per^ 
sisting in an useless silence, you but condemn your- 
self to an ignominious death. And then, taking ad- 
vantage of that moment of hesitation and distress, 
they placed before them denunciations to which the 
forged signature of their friends was affixed,* 

With others, from whom they merely desired to 
extort a confession of personal complicity, they had 
recourse to a system of prison eapionage. They 
placed a pretended conspirator in the t^ame cell with 
one of those arrested, who took advantage of every 
moment of confidence or despair to worm their secret 
from him." A different species of torture was tried 



> An infn^on of Atropoa Bellidonna wu • 
waUr given to the prUonrn! la drink, in Drd<-r to wuku 
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> Tbli infeniBl arliOcc WM arfA witb Juopo RulAni. 
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with each iadividiial, aU of them equally ferocious, 
ignoble, and cruel. Beneath the prison windows of 
one the public crier announced the execution of the 
otheTa. Another was imprisoned opposite the cell of 
a &iend, and only divided from it by ii passage. To 
him they spoke of his friend's danger, and he shortly 
after beard the trampling of soldiers removing his 
friend from his cell, and then a discharge of mua- 
ketry. telling him only too plainly the fate of his 
friend.' 

Some of the prisoners were tormented by incessant 
noises, which were kept up outside their cells, so as 
to render sleep impossible ; and, after three or four 
oigbts of this distress and agitation, they were per- 
8ecut«>d by examinations and iiiterrogatioiia, so con- 
trived as to become in themselves a torture only 
to be imagined by those who have experienced it. 
At length, when the moral courage of the prisoner 

racniH of eorreipoDclBDc* 

truMeiJ him; ■□(!, open- 

HonlB to his ineaAa with hb bltwd. 

1 iin{ia[tvit documeob cilcd in liii 
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' " AJttcr tbe execaUon of the sergunti, tiny endeavored to mika ma 
bdiere ia that of Piaaivu. He had ft habit of aiogine. but one Saturday 
Ilia rinsing tuddenlf ceased. On Sunday, I heard a constant nol» of pco- 
|ri« paudng in aud out of hie cell. The govemnr acriTFd, aud remahied 
with bim for a long time. At three o'clock, the General-Comniandlnl of 
the dladcl (Aleseandria), accompanied by MVeial of his oRieera, and a 
chaplain with a face mare tike in asMudn than ■ priest, entered mj cell. 
Thiyall appeared much moved, and as if they could acan»1y abstaiii from 
Mwa. The General aiked me if I felt calm, and I answered that I did. 
He than went away, after causiag the chaplain to addreu a few wordj 
to mo. All that night the nuises continued. At day-break I heard some 
OBc — I thoDf^ht itw«» Pluiavia —hurried along Ibe corridor, and then 
thiw ditclMrgeaDf muakBtiy announced an execution; and 1 wept bittarly 
OTeronewho had ntwady camcd tho ruin of to many of hii brothara." 
— From the Dtdaration of Giavamii Rt. 

Planavia was an officer who turned infanner agnintt the olhen. Ha 
lent bit aid in this deception, aud lus Ufa was apared. 
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wafl worn down and exhausted, they offered him a 
Iree pardon, ou condition of complete coofeBsion,^ and 

1 " My new coll wu very d«k and gloomy, with ont window, guarded 
by B double inia giBlmg. Wbilc the jailer wu tbiiniiig me lo tlio ring 
in lh« wall, he told me that the law ol kings wu the law of God, and 
that Ihey who Inuugressed it miut resign themselves to their punitbnient. 
My cell was oiipusite tu that oi pwor Vocchitri, then on the bts of eiecn- 
tioo. They had cot Uitm holei in my door, and a* that oI Voerhieil 
waa purposely left open, I saw him, Mated, with a heavy chain attached 
to his legs, and guarded by two sentinuls with drawn HWordi' They allowad 
him occasionally to change hit poiitioD, but two Bencinels wen alwayi 
with him, who never spoke a single word. Every now and than, lira 
Capuchins came and spoke to him. This spectacle wu before mo for • 
whole week, at the end of which lime he wai exccDled. And to campleta 
tte honor of the time, there was some poor sick wretch Id the cell Dexl I* 
mine, who never ceased groaning and imploring help. A few days ti\M' 
wards, they removed me into another cell, which was scarcely dnished, aitd 
Terydonip. I was sejied with pains in all mylimbt; and when I ma 
thus weakened in mind and body, they recommenced their inteTTogatorte*. 
These were conducted In the way most adapted to make me lose the naa 
o( my faculties. Whenever I attempted to explain away any of tha 
chorgea made ogsinet me, Avonati interrupted me, telling me to be cuw' 
fal, as I was Dvidently confused, and only adding to my own dangei. 
Then afterwards he changed his tone, and told me it was clear I wa> 
guUty; that they should take note of everything that told against me, and 
pqr no aUcnUon to any deleniw. 

"1 was Ihut convinced they intended my death. Then thoy brought for- 
VaM the depomtion of my companions — Segr^, Yiera, l^anavia, (ilranl- 
CDghl — all throwing the whole burden upon me. I felt myself in danger 
nf gung InsaDe. However, I asked 1o be allowed some one to defend ma. 
Saeco, the secretary of the Tribunal, suggested Captain Taninu ; I wished 
for one Vidno, but I was not allowed U> have either. I thought of pr^ 
paring my own defense, but althou^ two days had eUpeed since the prt- 
Ilmioaiy proceeding* were concluded, I had Dcilhor ink nor paper. Uy 
jwrenti, who bad come to the city, were ordered to leave it immediately. 
At length my Cerberus, Levi, propoaed I should accept the advocate Ba- 
pallo. He came, but inilead of isllung about my delease, he — (he 
Oolymie to whom I coold turn for protection — Informed me that my 
poilllon was very serious, and said that the government Icnew that I hail 
been one ol the most active memben of Ibe asaociallon : that It was int- 
poarible, therefore, that 1 should escape puniibment, and that there «a4 
only one meant of safety left to me. He sold that my secnt had been 
divulged by all the others, that Slara was about to contesa everything, 
and that he knew from Ainrio's advocate that be, too, had offered lo make 
revelstioun, and tbal they wen only waiting for permisnion from Turin lo 
accept them. He added llul I might niake the roost favorable condilioni 
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profaned the sacrednees of domestic love, by bring^g 
with thtin his aged father or mother to implore him 
to make disclosiirea. 

Many yielded : others remained firm, and were 
executed. One only, a young man with a heart so 
pure and noble, that neither the threats nor promises 
<rf all the princes of the earth could have terrified or 
subdued him, withdrew hia soul from the snares of 
the tempter, and hie body from the hands of the 
executioner. One night he tore a nail from the door 
of his prison, and opened a vein in his neck. With 
this last protest against tyranny, he took refuge in 
the bosom of hia Creator. And he could well do this, 
for he was incontaminate and pure. He was a youth 
of the sweetest nature, the purest and most constant 
affections I have ever known. He loved his country, 
folly comprehending the greatness of her mission; 
he loved his mother, a model of every virtue, his 
brothers, and me.' He possessed both readiness and 
grasp of intellect, and a soul capible of the great- 
est ideas, for the greatest ideas spring from the heart. 

for myself, uid they wiiuU l>e nctepied. Twite did I rejeet Ihe vile pru- 
poad, but at >be Uurd inlervien I succumbud." — From the Dedaratian 
f/" CiOHMni Re. 

J He nM my friend — my first and l»sl. From our ewly yenni lit tbo 
Orirereily to the ye«r 1B31, when flrit a priuD anil then eiile ieponWed 
aw fram him, we lived ai brolhen. He wa> studying medicine, I Uwj 
bit bvtanical nmblea U Bret, tlion oar mulual love of literature, th( battle* 
of Bomandciim and I^ueidsim, and abuve all (he lugtlactive lympathy 
of tbt heart, drew lu tugelher little tiy tittle, UDlil an intimacy succeeded, 
the like of which I have never found, and never ehall Bnd again. I do 
not believe I have ever known a sonl more completely, more profoundly ; 
•od I affirm with grief and conwlatlan, that I never tarn a blotnlah in It. 
Hia baage aver eomea lo my mind when I Ke one of those Uliea of tlu 
ralley {tilium conmfliuin) we so aft«n admired together, with their corall* 
of alpine white, without calyx, and their delitatc iiwoet perfume. LIka 
Ibani he was pure and modest. Even the slight bending of hia nt-ck to- 
winls his ihouldor is recalled to my mind by the gentle currature of tlie 
lily-atrembUngetalk. 
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Those who kuew Jacopo Ruffioi intimately still ven- 
erate his memory as that of a saint. 

Brofferio tells us, in his " History of Pipdmout," 
that Charles Albert, rendered cruel by terror, had 
acquired such a tliirst for blood, that when complain- 
ing to Villamarina of the humble station of the first 
victims, he said : The blood of mere soldiers is not 
enough i you must contrive to find some officers. I 
have not myself tlie me-ans of verifying this, but it jfl 
certain that not only Villamarina, who until that time 
Iiad been considered a man of liberal sentiments and 
opinions, but all the governors and judges, conducted 
themselves as if they knew that cruelty was the best 
means of recommending themselves to the king. All 
sense of justice was extinct, and even the external 
appearance of it despised. It was declared that even 
the civihotts accused of complicity should be tried by 
the mihtary tribunals. The citizens protested, but 
in vain. Five Genoese advoc^ites, themselves having 
no part nor concern in the proceedings, also protested 
with laudable daring against this illegality on the 
17th, but on the 25th they received an unfavorable 
reply. 

The Uvea of those who turned informera were 
spared. Their testimony, however, did not agree, 
and on the 12th of May two of them were put into 
the same cell, in order that they might come to an 
under3tan(Hng. A sei^eant named Turff then de- 
clared, in support of the testimony of fiacenza, a 
soldier, that he had himself furnished the association 
with ample information about the artillery ; although 
no mention had boen made of this important circum- 
Btance in his seven previous examinations. The con- 
tradictions and falsehoods of their first statements, 
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howerer, still remained uncanceled, and theao were 
carried to such a point that some of the depositions 
declared that their authors had beeu members of 
Ycpung Italy in 1833, at which period no such associ- 
ation was in existence. Upon such revelations and 
confessions as these was judgment pronounced, and 
many were sentenced to death, even among those 
proved to be innocent of all personal complicity, and 
guilty only of the non-denunciation of others. 

The defense of the prisoners was a mockery. The 
documents given to those retained to defend them 
were mutilated, and the time allowed too short to 
admit of any mature consideration of the case. Hie 
defenders themselves belonged to the army, and al- 
most all of them were punished shortly afterwards. 
Perhaps they had shown too clearly the distrraa and 
uneasiness they felt. Between the publication of one 
sentence and another, the government issued decrees 
tliey would not have dared to frame under ordinary 
circumstances ; condemning to the galleys, and in 
some instances to death, all those who were found 
guilty of circulating any description of writing ad- 
verse to the Piedmonteae monarchy ; besides other 
edicts, infamous at any time, offering a reward of a 
htmdred scudi to all informers. 

Those who suffered the penalty of death were Giu- 
seppe Tamburrelli, captain in the Pinerolo Brigade, 
on the 22d May, 1833, at Chambery ; Antonio Ga- 
▼otta, a fencing-master, on the loth June, in Genoa; 
Giuseppe BigUa, of Mondovi, sergeant in the Grenor- 
dier Guards, on the same day, in Genoa ; Domeoico 
Ferrari of Tagg^a, Giuseppe Menardi, Giuseppe Ri- 
gaseo, Amando Costa, and Giovanni Marini, sergeants 
in the Cunoo Brigade, on the 14th June, in Alessan- 
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dria ; Effisio Tola, of SiiasHri, lieutenant in the Pinfr 
rolo Brigade, on the 11th June, in Chambery ; Ales- 
Bandro de Gubematis, of Gobbio, sergeant in tJie 
Pinerolo Brigade, on the 14th June, in Chambery; 
ftnd Andrea Vocchierf. a lawyer, on the 22d June, in 
Alessandria. Among those iwndenined to death who 
succeeded in escaping, were the advoeate Scovazzi ; 
Ardoino, lieutenant in the Pinerolo Brigade ; Vac^ 
rezza, sub-lieutenant in the same brigade ; sei^eants 
Vemetti, Enrici, Giordano, and Crina ; Scotti, a sur^ 
geon ; Gentilini, a man of property ; the MarqniB 
Carlo Cattaneo ; Giovanni Ruffini ; the advocate 
Berghini ; Barberis, an officer of division ; the Mar- 
quis Roveredo, and others. I, too, was then con- 
demned to death. Thappaz, a lieutenant in the royal 
engineers, was sentenced to twenty years' imprison- 
ment ; General Giuseppe Guillot (retired) to ten 
years [ Orsini, a doctor, to twenty ; Noli, a merchant, 
and one Moja, to imprisonment for life ; Lupo, a jew- 
eler, to twenty years ; others to five, three, and two 
years ; and many officers imprisoned for a term sub- 
ject to the royal pleasure. Spinola, Durazzo, Cam- 
biaso, and others of the nobility, were set at tilierty, 
as having been sufficiently punished by the imprison- 
ment already endured. 

And all this was done hastily, without regard to 
legal forms, or any of that extental solemnity which 
produces, at le^st, an appearance of justice. It w^s 
a period of fiiryj^a reign^ Jerror^ without the ex- 
cuse of a great aim or overwhelming necessity. 
ri^flrlwi AlT^ rf had asked f or bli y^ . ""'^ blood waa 
given him. It was"sFred at early dawn, before the 
darkness of uight had dispersed. Their deeds of ven- 
geance were clothed in Uie color of crime, and the 
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sword of justice was transformed into the dt^ger of 
the aaaassin. Here and there scenea occurred which 
one Bhudders to repeat. The executioneiB, secure of 
the royal approbation, surpassed even their master in 
ferocity.' General Morra in Chambery, Governor 
Faverga in Cuneo, and the Governor-general Gala^ 
teri in Alessandria, rendered themselves especially 
conspicuous in brutality. Upon the most cruel among 
them Charles Albert conferred the order of the Holy 
Annunciation, with the right of calling the king 
cousin. He deserved it. I thank God that the faith 
to which I belong has never been contaminated in 
Italy by similar horrors. The repubhcana of Naples, 
Venice, and Rome quitted the government, pure 
from all base vengeance, and with hands unstained 
by <utken blood. 

I will not speak of my own feelings on the receipt 
of the terrible details of these events. My purpose 
is to write facts, and not the history of my own heart. 
Suffice it that my friends and I felt that the dnty and 
necessity of attempting action were undiminished. 
The hesitation and uncei-tainty manifested by the 
conapiratore in Italy already evinced that want of 
harmony between thought and action which is still 
the greatest obstacle in the way of our redemption. 
The revolutionary principles we preached were the- 
(nctically accepted, but the necessity of acting up to 
those principles was not sufficiently felt. It was 
our duty, therefore, to improve the morality of the 
party, and prove to them by example that when men 

Yocchien, when nn hia my to the ncaflold, 

idU. so ■■ (a uToid ptniog [be hoiua whoi 

en, uid hie euUr livtd. Tha 

Gslileri cbose to be proent 



> On* example will mffii 
Imploted them to liter their roi 
hii wife (thin pregnant), his 
pnytT vu refuBcd. 1I1« sitter 
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who proclaim themselves disciples of a certain fitith, 
and responsible for others in matters of life and 
death, bare once promised to act, they are bound to 
keep their word in the face of every obstacle, and not 
allow tbeoiaelves to be influenced by any individual 
motives, however noble or generous. 

We, too, had assumed the position of leaders of 
the insurrection out of Italy ; we had promised to 
act, and it behooved us to maintain our promise. 
Moreover, speedy action had every probability trf 
success. The great majority of the elements we had 
prepared had remsiiued undiscovered ; and althou^ 
disheartened, uncertain, and 'tvithout any unity of 
plan, our party was yet numerically strong, and the 
first daring initiative taken would have sufficed to 
unite it. 

The rage and horror excited by the cruelties I 
have described was universal, and by rapidly assum- 
ing to ourselves that right of initiative which had 
been formerly assigned to the conspirators of the in- 
terior, we were almost certain of producing an an- 
swering movement on the Italian side of the Alps. 
As a proof that these hopes were well founded, I 
may mention that the mere announcement of our de- 
dsioQ was sufficient to reunite the scattered ele- 
ments existing in Genoa, and cause them to renew 
their former designs. By the end of the year all vraa 
again prepared for a movement in that city, the fail- 
ure of which was due to the youth and inexperience 
of the leaders, who, though very good young men, 
were almost all of them unknown. Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi took part in that second attempt, and only 
succeeded in saving himself by flight.' 

. dilei from that tinM. Hii nam de gutrrt 
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. We therefore decided upon acting, and I quitted 
Marseilles for Geneva. I studied the territory upon 
which we were to act. I knew that the Geneveae 
GoTemment, like every other, would be opposed to 
Miy armed insurrection in a neighboring coimtry, but 
having made acquaintance with many of the most 
influential citizens, Fazy among others (then very 
friendly to me, although my enemy since he lias been 
at tJje head of the government), I perceived tliat the 
opposition of the authorities would be very feeble, 
and that the sympathiea of the people would be with 
I succeeded in establishing a friendly under- 
'atanding with all who were likely to be of use to us 
when the time should come, helped to set on foot a 
journal (" L'Europe Centrale"), undertaken for the 
.purpose of promulgating the idea of the emancipation 
of Savoy, discovered a secure means of secret corre- 
Bpoudence with that province, and came to the con- 
Tiction that it would be very possible to act, even in 
defiance of the government. 

Savoy was oppressed, discontented, and disposed 

lOT insurrection. I had interviews with many in- 

fiaential dtizens of Chambery, Anaecy, Thonon, 

"lonneville, E\Tain, and other towns. When asked 

lat were our intentions with regard to Savoy itself 

the event of success, I replied that it would be left 

to the people to decide whether they would remain 

Qnited to Italy, or prefer to join France, or the Swiss 

jConfederation ; and added that for my own part I 

)ed they might choose the last. It was, in fact, 

opinion then, as it is now, that in the new divis- 

of Europe, the Swiss Federation, converted into 

Alpine Federation, ought to extend from Savoy 

the one side, to and even beyond the German 
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Tyrol on the other, so as to form a barrier between 
Fr&nce, Italy, and Germany. Such a league between 
the Alpine populations is su^ested by their geo- 
graphical position, by their general similarity of char* 
act«r, and by the special mission of European peace 
which that intermediate zone, thus strengthened, 
would fulfill in Europe. And I still belieye that 
unless Switzerland is to be effaced from the map of 
Europe, by the partition of its provinces between 
Italy, Germany, and France, this is her future deft- 
tiny. Unfortunately the fatal policy of Cavour has 
created difficulties where none previously existed j 
even as by the cession of Nice it has sown the seeds 
of future war between two nations intended by nature 
to ad\-ance together in union and affection. 

Elements of action were not wanting, but W9 
might have assembled many more Italian exiles had 
it not been for the heavy expense of conveying them 
£rom the various depots in France. Circumstances 
had brought tc^ether many German and Polish exiles 
in Switzerland ; the first of whom had been con- 
cerned in the affair of Hambach, and the last sent 
away from France, either for insubordination to tha 
government regidationa or for other reasons. The 
Germans were in the cantons of Berne and Zurich, 
the Poles in Neuch&tel, Fribourg, Vaud, and Geneva. 
We were therefore able to organize them and prepare 
them for our enterprise without betraying our plaaa 
to the government, or awakening suspicion by remov- 
ing them from those cantons. I rejoiced in the idea 
of thus linking the cause of Italy with that of the 
other oppressed nations, and raising the banner of 
^|ttopE»»-Jzat gpjity upon o ur^ ^jfe. ine tormatiSl 
<A a Ygiing Rurwpe was in my mind a h^cal conse- 
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qttence of the parent thought of Young Italy. The 
re&wakeoiiig of Italy thus became an act of imt&- 
tive, and a new consecration of that high mission she 
had fulfilled in the pa^t, and was destined to fulfill in 
the future. 

Our legion was t hus destin ed to b eg)me the germ 
^ a f ederation of Jhe peoples. When I commu- 
nicated the design of our expedition to the German 
and Polish exilea, they accepted it with enthusiasm. 
They formed committees, and worked hard at the 
practical military organization of the various groupa 
of men who were to join us in the movement. Sev- 
eral military men also aided me in this work ; amongst 
others. Carlo Bianco, then residing at Nyon, with 
Gentilini Scovazzi, and others. Those living with 
me at that time in the " Hot«l de la Navigation, au 
Paqois," were Agostino Ruffini of Genoa, Giambat- 
tiata Riifhni of Modeua (now a major), Celeste Me- 
notti, Nicola Fabrizi, Angelo Usilio, Giuseppe Lam- 
berti, Gustavo Modena, Paolo Pallia, and many 
others. The hotel wae completely ours, and rendered 
maccessible to the vigilance of the police. Giacomo 
Ciani exerted himself to bring over to us many of the 
rich Lombards then living in Switzerland, Another 
of the most active was Gaspare Belcredi, a very clever 
physician, indifferent to fame, and, indeed, to all 
except the aim in view, and whom I mention here as 
one of the very few who have never changed, and has 
always remained a dear and true friend to me. 

We collected fresh supplies of money, especially 
from Gaspare Rosales, a Lombard gentleman, — a 
man of loyal, generous, and chivalrous nature, — a 
remaikable example of the harmonious union in 
thon^t and action. We provided a good supply of 
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aims from St. Etienue and Belgium, aod prepared 
cartouches and other iiecesaaries, all working together 
in glad aad untiring harmony. Ever^'thing proceeded 
Batiafactorily. But it was necessary to act quickly; 
and it was juat at this moment that the committees 
of the Interior, and those who had promised us pe- 
cuniary aid, raised a difficulty calculated to produce 
indefinite delay, if not ruin. They demanded a, 
Name. They wanted a military man of rank at the 
head of the expedition, possessing not only capacity, 
but the fasoination of renown. General Ramorino 
had been sent to Warsaw during the Polish insurrec- 
tion by the Parisian Committee of the Friends of 
Poland. He was connected with the aristocratio 
party headed by Prince Czarloriski, and his conduct 
dm-ing the last period of the war liad been severely 
criticised by the best among the Polish patriots. 
Nevertheless, when be returned to France, he had 
been received with enthusiasm by those who regarded 
every volunteer in the Polish cause as a representa- 
tive of the principle of the fraternity of the peoples ; 
and by others who, in applauding one who had fought 
in Poland, sought to express their sympathy with a 
brave nation overwhelmed by numbers, but destined 
to revive. Moreover, his name was popular in Savoy, 
which wus, I believe, his native country ; in Genoa, 
where his mother lived ; and, indeed, over all Italy, 
from the pnde a fallen people naturally feel in seeing 
BO much homage paid to one of their own nation ; 
and none cared to inquire further. I was formally 
desired to put myself in contact with him, and offer 
him the command of the expedition. 

I protested as strongly as I could. Being intimately 
acquainted with all the best among the Polish exiles, 
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their reports, and a careful study of the military 
operations of Ratnorino, had caused me to form a 
different judgment of him from that of the commit- 
tees. I reminded them that we had all of us preached 
the principle that new circumstances require new 
men; that in all great revolutions the enterprise 
made the man, and not the man the enterprise. I 
said that there were two stages in such undertakings 
as ours — the insurrectionary initiative, and the war 
that would ensue ; and that it would be wiser to 
allow the first stage to be directed by those who had 
organized the movement, and intrust the leadership 
of the second to the general, as soon as some first 
successes had insured the realization of our own pro- 
gramme, and compelled whatever leader we might 
select to adopt it. 

It was of no avail. The freitige of a name was 
then, as it still is, stronger than the power of a prin- 
dple. I waa told that without Ramorino they would 
not act ; and I perceived that my objections were 
attributed to the ambition of one who aspired to unite 
in his own person the part of military as well as civil 
leader. There are those yet living who witnessed 
the convulsion of bitter tears that overcame me at the 
first idea of that accusation. I had so little Vieserved 
it, that I never even suspected the possibility of its 
b^g rMsed against me. It was, however, a terrible 
revelation to me of the future of base suspicion, dls- 
trust, and calumny, reserved for those who, in all 
purity of soul and faith in others, consecrate their 
lives to any great imdertaking. And my life has 
borne sad witness to the truth of that revelation. 

I yielded — I think unwisely — and invited Ra- 
morino. He heard the details of our plan, and ao- 
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oepted the leader^p offered him. We arranged 
that the invading forces should be divided into two 
columns. The first, of which I undertook the organi- 
sation, was to start from Geneva, The second, to be 
formed by Ramorino, was to atart from Lyons, where 
he said he hiid great influence. He demanded 
forty thousand francs for the expenses incident to 
the formation of his column, and I gave them to bim. 
It was agreed that the month of October (1833) 
should not pass without seeing us iu action. He then 
went away hastily. I recommended to him a young 
Modenese, in whom we had great confidence, as sec- 
retary, and he promised me to watch over Ramorino, 
and keep us informed of his movements. 

" Towards the close of 1833,^ a short time before 
the expedition of Savoy, a young man quite unknown 
to me presented himself one evening at the " Hotel 
de la Navigation " in Geneva. He was the bearer 
of a letter from L. A. Melegari, enthusiastically rec- 
ommending him to me as a friend of his who was de- 
termined upon the accomphshment of a great act, 
and wished to come to an understanding with me. 
This young man was Antonio Gallenga. He had joat 
arrived from Corsica, and was a member of Young 
Italy. 

" He told me that from the moment when the 
proecriptiona began, be had decided to avenge the 
blood of his brothers, and teach tynints once for all 

> I think In Nn*cnib«r. I quple hsre s IctMr which I wnu to Frad- 
orick Cunpanelld in Ocuber. IBM, tai whkb bo pulilisbed in Ibe i'ofia « 
Pupolo, I wrotci thai Ifltor in iniwer to ■ mqumt from Campaiwila ; 
bevuiw, alUiaugh I mnelf dHpiie alninDv uid caiamniaUin, I nera 
TttoM 10 iUIc tht tnith wbfa vked. In bit liinlacy of Piedmont Gkllengk 
lutd reUlsd the incident, cDnnaling the fact thai br wa hinudf (he p«r- 

d making it ipprar that I had inspired iiii ad. H(tUM 

d me b/ Campanella. 
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that crime is followed by expiation ; that he felt 
himself called upon to destroy Charles Albert, the 
traitor of 1821, and the executioner of his brothers ; 
that he had nourished this idea in the solitudes of 
Corsica until it had obtained a gigantic power over 
him, and become strouger than himself ; and much 
more in the same strain. 

"I objected, as I have always done in similar 
cases. I argued with him, putting before him every- 
thing calculated to dissuade him, I said that I con- 
ndered Charles Albert deserving of death, but that 
Ms death would not save Italy. I said that the man 
who assumed a mission of expiation must know 
himself pure from every thought of vengeance, or of 
any other motive than the mission itself. He must 
know himself capable of folding his arms and ^ving 
himself up as a victim after the execution of the 
deed, and that anyhow the deed would cost him hia 
life, and he must be prepared to die stigmatized by 
mankind as an assassin. And so on for a long while. 

" He answered all I said, and his eyes flashed as 
he apoke. He c^red nothing for life ; when he had 
done the deed he would not atir a step, but would 
about Viva V Italia, and await his fate — tyrants 
were grown too bold, because secure ia the cowardice 
of others — it was time to break the spell, and he 
felt himself called to do so. He had kept a portrait 
of Charles Albert in his room, aud gazed upon it until 
he was more than ever dominated by the idea. 

" He ended by persuading me that he really was 
one of those beings whom from the days of Harmo- 
diuB to our own. Providence has sent amongst us from 
time to time to teach tyrants that tlieir fate is in the 
B of a single man. And I asked him what he 
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wanted from me. A passport and a little money. 
I gave bim a thousand francs, and told hlin that he 
could have a passport in Ticino. Until then he did 
not even know that the mother of Jacopo RufSni was 
in Geneva, and in the same hotel. 

" Gallenga remained there that night and part of 
the next day. He dined with Madame Ruffiui and 
me, but not a word passed between the two.^ I al- 
lowed her to remain in ignorance of his intentions. 
She was habitually silent from grief, and liardly ever 
spoke. During the hours we passed together, 1 sua- 
pected that he was actuated by an excessive desire of 
renown ratlier than by any sense of an expiatory 
mission. He continually reminded me that since the 
days of Lorenzo de' Medici no such deed had been 
performed, and bej^ed me to write a few words ex- 
planatory of his motives after his death. 

" He departed and crossed the St. Gotbard, whence 
he sent me a few lines full of enthusiasm. He had 
prostrated himself on the Alps, and renewed bis oath 
to Italy to perform the deed. In Ticino he received 
a passport bearing the name of Mariotti. When 
lie reached Turin, he bad an interriew with a mem- 
ber of the association, whose name he had had from 
me. His offer was accepted, and measures were 
taken. The deed was to be done in a long corridor 
at the court, through which the king passed every 
Sunday on his way to the royal chapel. The privi- 
lege of entering this corridor to see the king pass 
was grajited to a few persons, who were admitted 
by tickets. The committee procured one of these 

I Gillengk npnwnU Ibv " joiuig euthusiul " at having been exciud 
Id (h« deed by Muiim hiroMtf , who worked upon hit tielinga through 
thg twn of Ukdmia Knffiol. — TVniMffitar'ii NMt. 
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tickets. Gallenga went with it unarmed to study 
tie locality. He saw the king and felt more deter- 
mined than ever — at least he said so. It was de- 
cided that the blow should be strack on the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

" Then it was that, fearful of obtaining a weapon 
in Turin, a member of the committee named Scian- 
dra, since dead, came to me at Gieneva to ask me to 
give them a weapon, and tell me that the day was 
fixed. A little dagger with a lapis lazuli handle, 
a gift, and very dear to me, was lying on my table, 
I pointed to it, Sciandra took it and departed. 
Meanwhile, as I did not conaider this act aa any part 
of the insurrectionary work upon which I was en- 
gaged, and in no way counted upon it, I sent a cer- 
tain Angelini, one of our party, to Turin, upon busi- 
ness connected with the association, under another 
name. Angelini, knowing nothing of Gallenga or 

•the affair, happened to take a lodging in the same 
Street where he lodged. Shortly afterwards having, 

■ tiiroogh some imprudence, awakened the suspicions 

I of the police, he was returning one night to his 
lodging, when he perceived that the house was aur- 

' rounded by carabineers. He passed on, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping to a place of safety. 

" But the committee, knowing nothing about An- 
gelini, and seeing the carabineers at only two doors' 
distance from the house of the r^eide, supposed 
that the government had information of the scheme, 
snd were in search of Gallenga. They therefore 
eauBed him to leave the city, and sent him to a coun- 
try-house some distance from Turin, telling him that 

,tiie attempt could not be made on the next Sunday, 
^ but that if alt things remained quiet they would send 
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for him on one of the Sundays foUowing. A few 
Sundays after they did aend for him, but lie waa 
nowhere to be found. He had gone away, and I saw 
Mm again Bonie time after in Switzerland. Our 
acquaiutance continued, but I diacovered that his 
waa a nature more than proud. He was vain, in- 
clined to egotism, and scorning every political faitll 
save only the one idea of independence from the for- 
eignfif. He, however, worked with us, waa a mem- 
ber of our Central Committee, and affixed his name 
as secretary to our appeal to the Swiss against th^ 
trade in mercenary soldiers. Afterwards he with- 
drew, and occupied himself in writiug books and 
articles in reviews. He wrote both for and against 
the Italians, his friends, and me. Some time before 
1848 he again joined us, and formed part of a nu- 
cleus organized under our name. 

" In the year 1848, when I left England for Italy, 
be asked permission to accompany me. In Milan he 
separated from me, telling me that he was a man of 
action and was going to the eainp. Instead of go- 
ing to the camp, however, he went to Parma, where 
he took to addressing the assembled people in the 
squares and streets in favor of the uiauspicioua fu- 
sion* which was the ruin of the movement. He 
then became secretary to a federal society, presided 
over by Gioberti (against whom he had written 
plagaa in his English articles upon Italy), wrote air- 
cukrs in exaltation of the Piedmontese monarchy, 
and was appointed by the government to I know not 
what petty embtissy in Germany. I encountered 
him again in Geneva after the fall of Rome. He 
addressed me ; and as 1 am always uidiif erent to 
' Tb« [niioii of Lombudj' wllh Ptedmant. 
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praise or blame, I spoke with him. He accused the 
Lombards of not having seconded the king. I re- 
lated to him the whole of tliat grievous history, ot 
which I had been an eye-witness and he had not, 
and proved to him the falsehood of the accusation. 
He appeared convinced, and nrged me to write upon 
the subject. 

" Some time afterwards, when I returned to Lon- 
don, I foond that immediately after his an-ival in 
that city he had published a libel against the Alila- 
Bese, in which he had gone the length of calling 
them cowards. Grieved and disgusted to see that 
noble and betrayed people calumniated among for- 
eigners by an Italian, I determined to see him no 
more, and I have never seen Min since." 

When this revelation was pubUshed, such a storm 
was raised against Gallenga in Turin that he was 
I i»9T0r-stricken. He wrote letters ot abject repent- 
ance for Ilia "juvenile error;" resigned his seat in 
tlie Chamber of Deputies ; sent back I know not 
what order that had been given him, as being un- 
worthy to wear it ; and solemnly declared, in the 
" Risorgimento," in November, 1856, that he with- 
drew from all political life, whether active or liter- 
ary, from that time forward. At a later period he 
begged the post of deputy from an ignorant constit- 
uency, and became the paid Italian correspondent of 
tiie " Times," in the columns of which paper he pours 
forth insults against the Garibaldian volunteers, the 
array of the south, our working-men's associations, 
the party of action, and myself, twice a week.^ 

1 Written in 18S1. Tbe London corresponclcnt of the Bolton FhiUg 
Jdttrtitriniling of Ih< commfnti in the London PniM opon Muuiui df- 
IcrhiiduthrereistaGnllpngB'sreUtiannwilh Umzlni^ "The anidc in 
the TViiwi CMi only proceed Irani the pen ol Gklleng*, ■ maligiunl en- 
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Is it, then, decreed that every man who pina the 
Moderate sect rouat entirely lose all moral sense, all 
conscience, and all dignity? 

Everything was ready on ray side by the first days 
of October. Not so with Ramorino, to whom I wrote 
and rewrote without receiving any answer, I did 
receive, however, most disheartening accounts from 
the secretary, telling me that Ramorino was com- 
pletely given over to his passion for gambling, much 
in debt, and occupying himself with anything rather 
than the formation of his column. I sent messenger 
after messenger to him, Celeste Menotti amongst 
others, who was obliged to follow him to Paris, where 
he had gone without any apparent motive. Urged 
and reproached, Ramorino asked for more time, say- 
ing that unforeseen obstacles had arisen. We un- 
willingly conceded November ; but even November 
passed by. At length, in December, he informed me 
that he found it impossible to collect one hundred of 
the thousand men he had promised us ; that the 
Parisian police had got wind of the project; that he 
had been interrogated about the intended movement ; 
that be had contrived to put them off the scent, but 
that nevertheless every step he took was watched; 

tmy of Huiioi't tod ■ doubtful friend of IibIt. Tou hare not forgotUn 
hl> charge tomt yrtm agti lo the tBett thai, in bis y outb, Uaizini VM 
priv; to an agreemput to uuiuinite the King of Sardinia. ' It a but UM 
trnc, I regnt lo uy,' wai Maziini'i dsfgncs, ' and yim wen thi «M 
irho undertook lo do it,' Gallenga waa in tbe urvica of Victor Em- 
manuel at die time, but he was cnmpelled after (hit expMure u ieav* tba 
court, and he baa redded hen almoat ever lince. Wbea Italy was form- 
ing tienelf into ■ kiogdom, Galienf;! employed hii pen In traducing bet 
etIoTti through letters written In the Timtt In the pretenu of MenibMp. 
Tou know the ' candid ' lort of friend, and how bia trankneu lappUea 
the enemy, Signnr GaJlenga'slellen to the Tiniuwera about as friendly 
to Italy tt wen I>r. Charle* Hackay'ii American letters in the same jam- 
aal, dnring the rebdlioa, lo the Bbolilion of slavery." — Editor't f/olt. 
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■ Ad he could not, therefore, fulfill his promise at that 

time. He then sent me back ten thousand of the 

forty thousand franca confided to him. I afterwards 

learned that, yielding partly to the threats of the 

French Government, and partly to their offer to pay 

I liifi debts, he had pledged himself to them, not exaotljlj 

I to betray us on the field of action, but to contrive ti 

I prevent any action from taking place. 

Meanwhile, the opportune moment was lost. In 

I the Interior our party waa decimated, disheartened, 

[' and beginning to fall into anarchy. Abroad, the 

[ secret confided to hundreds of Italians, Frenchmen, 

Poles, and Swiss could not long remain imknown to 

9ie police of all their respective countries. Police 

agents, in fact, poured into Geneva from every aid^ 

who set spies over our movements, accumulated (' " 

BbicleB in our path, and insisted upon the Geneves 

mthoritiea disperaing the numbers of exiles assembled 

ft the canton. We distributed them as widely apart 

B we could, in order to avoid exciting attention and 

ipicion ; but when thus removed from the centre 

t direction and abandoned to their own guidance, 

ley became discouraged by the continued delays and 

iquent promises never fulfilled, lost all sense of dis- 

■cipline, and came and went aa they chose in search 

f occupation, etc. Some, the most needy, apphed 

■to the Central Treasury for assistance, and thus ex- 

viaasted the funds we bad reserved for the moment 

p of action. 

Deputations were incessantly dispatched to us from 
the more impatient of the exiles belonging to other 
ooontriea demanding that we should act, and arbitra- 
rily fixing a time beyond which they threatened either 
to disperse or act atone, which would have been fataL 
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The French embassy offered pardon, passports, and 
money to the Polish exiles whom they had recently 
driven away from Besan<;on, on condition of tbeii 
return ; and the Swiss committees of association no 
sooner heard of those offers, than they refused to 
allow them any fiurther suppUes. In order, therefore, 
to secure them, we were obliged ourselves to keep 
them in pay. 

All this while I was unable to reveal the true state 
of the case. In the Interior all the party believed 
that Ramorino was to conduct the enterprise, and 
made it a »ine qua von. To propose to act wittiont 
him would have been to discourage all the conspira,- 
tors of Savoy, and the obvious interpretation wootd 
have been that he declined the leadership, because 
he judged the enterprise impossible. And, suspected 
as I was of desiring to remove him as a rival, my as- 
sertions as to his misconduct would have obtained no 
credence, unless supported by documentary evidence, 
which I did not possess. And as if all these dif- 
ficulties were insufficient, Buonarroti, who until theo 
had acted in concert with me, now secretly commenoed 
working in opposition. He abruptly changed his 
mind, and negatived all idea of action. Narrow and 
intolerant in his opinions, he considered my allyii^ 
myself with Giacomo Ciani, Emilio Belgiojoso (who 
had offered himself as aide-de-camp to Ramorino^ 
and other nobles and rich Lombards, whom he acom- 
fully named the Bankers, to be a deviation from the 
principles of pure democracy. But above all, from 
passing his life in conspiracy in Paris, he knew noth- 
ing of the Italian revolutionary element. He never 
dreamed of the possibility of transferring the revolu- 
tionary initiative either to Italy or any other country. 
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I.IBe could not admit the idea of a movement begun 
T*— I will not say out of France, for he was adyerse 
\ «Ten to a movement in Lyons — but out of Paris. 

Buonarroti therefore excommunicated us, and his 

\ excommunication did us a serious injury, for the whole 

1 Swiss element, indispensable to our success, was com- 

I posed of Carbonain ; and Buonarroti, along with 

J Testa, Voyer d'Argenson, and a few others, composed 

b tiie Vente Supreme of the order. The moat import- 

I knt part of my edifice was thus suddenly undermined, 

I'lUid my whole machinery came to a stop, without 

I jBy being able to discover the cause, How I bore up 

I against such difficulties ever renewed I know not. It 

I Nras the struggle of Antaeus acquiring new energy by 

\ «V6ry fall to earth. I had to win over the Swiss 

I kgents again, and withdraw theiji from the influence 

of Buonarroti one by one. I contrived to collect fresh 

fnnda. I prevented the Poles from leaving. I sent 

agents to form the nucleus of a column rapidly in 

Lyons, in order that an important diversion which 

formed part of our design should still take place. 

The direction of the colunm was in the hands of 

Eoaales, Nicolo Ardaino, and Allemandi. Manfredi 

Fanti formed one of that little band. He is now a 

general, a minister, and our enemy. 

Why did I not renounce the enterprise ? Besides ' 
Qmb reasons for perseverance mentioned above, the 
fact of suddenly declaring to all those who were 
awaiting our action in the interior, to all the for- 
eignert and Italians of our own party abroad, to the 
French Republicans, and to those who had fumished 
I funds — four fifths of which were already ex- 
lausted — that the whole expedition was a dream, 
aid have been to decree the moral death of that 
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party from which I still hoped the B&lv&tiun of Italy. 

was better to fall od the field of battle, and at least 
leave an example to those who come after us. More- 
over, if any of my readers have ever been at the 
head of a large collective enterprise, they will know 
that, when thut enterprise has reached a certwi de- 
gree of development, it becomes master in its turn of 
those who once ruled its destiniea, and renders their 
retreat impossible. 

The whole of November and December were con- 
simied in these new labors. The universal want of 
confidence created, and the exhaustion of our funds, 
was such, that action had become an imperative ne- 
cessity. I therefore decided to fix the end of Jan- 
nary, and urged those of Lyons to act at the same 
tame. I wrote to Ramorino, telling hira that I in- 
tended to act at any cost, desiring him to come and 
assume the command of the expedition, at least aa 
soon a» he should receive information of our having 
entered, if not before. The day fixed was the 20th 
January. Wliile awaiting his answer, I made all the 
necessary preparations for the movement. The day 
and hour for the departure of the various little com- 
panies from their different starting-points was de- 
cided ; the ordres du Jour, the routes to be followed, 
the mode of obtaining provisions, and of sending 
couriers from point to point, — all were ammged. 
Depots of arms for tliose arriving from Nyon were 
prepared along the shores of the lake. Boats and 
rafts were got ready to enable the conspirators to 
cross the lake, and assemble at the rendezvous, Car- 
ouge, in order to prevent the necessity of their join- 
ing UB at Geneva, where we should inevitably have 
met with opposition from the government. The 
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depots of ann3 for those arriving from GeneTa and 
He neighborhood were also formed at Caroiige, All 
the details of military organization were completed, 
the leaders were chosen, and the procliUuationB were 
prepared. 

It is uaeleM to describe the plan of action. Suffice 
it that the centre of operations was St, Julien, on 
tile road to Annecy. As we neither desired nor 
were able to fix the moment for the insurrection of 
Savoy, I ordered the delegates of the different prov- 
inces of that country to repair to St. Julien, in order 
to be able to give the signal in those places over 
which they had control, immediately on our arrival. 
Our force was large enough to render all serious re- 
sistance in St. Julien impossible. My hope was that 
R&morino should decide to accept the alternative 
^Ten him of joining us after the movement had 
begun. But I was disappointed. He wrot« to me 
promising to join us in time. And this promise 
waa the cause of new and still more disastrous delay. 
He stopped on the road, sending me me-ssages to in- 
duce me to await, day svfter day, until the 81st Jan- 
nary, when he at last arrived, accompanied by two 
generals — one a Pole and the other a Spaniard — 
an aide-de-camp, and a doctor. I saw him. His face 
wore the suspicious expression of one who knew him- 
self suspected, and with reason. He never raised 
his eyes from the ground while speaking to me. I 
knew nothing, as yet, of the engagement he had en- 
tered into with the French Government, but I fore- 
saw the possibility of his betraying us. I determined 
to keep ever by his side, and as soon as we arrived 
at St. Julien prevent his taking the command, if 
poaaible. I hoped that when once the insurrection 
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was initiated, the party would feel their own atrengih, 
and attach less importance to the prestige o£ Iiia 
name. I spoke not a single word alraiit the past. 
I gave him a list of our forces, and communicated to 
him the plan of operations. I asked if he approved 
the choice of officers. He agreed to everything. 
However, he insisted on at once assuming the com- 
mand, which I desired to withhold until we reached 
St. JuUen, alleging as a reason the responsibility that 
weighed upon him, and in this he was supported by 
all those who believed the salvation of the expedi- 
tion depended upon the supremacy of the military 
leaders ; and he at once availed himself of it to ap- 
point certain chiefs chosen by himself ; amongst 
others, the leader of the band of Poles, who were 
to cross the lake from Nyon. In order to bind him 
to US Becurely, I took him to a secret interview with 
General Dufour, in wliicli the plan of the enterprise 
was again studied and discussed. 

Wo started on the Ist February. The government 
of Geneva attempted to impede the movement even 
more energetically than I had expected. Our boats 
were seized. The hotel where I was staying was 
surrounded by gensdarmes. Our men were arrested 
whenever the slightest incident — the shape of their 
hate, or the possession of a weapon or cockade — 
aroused any suspicion. But the whole population, 
long prepared by us for that moment, arose to pro- 
tect ns. The officers and soldiers regarded ns with 
an eye of favor, and easily yielded to the half-threat- 
ening remonstrances of the citizens. All our men 
were able to reach the place of meeting and to arm 
themselves. I waited to the last, in order to organize 
their mobilization, and crossed the lake late at night ■ 
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witli RnfOsi and a. few otlierS) in a boat which had 
been condenmed as unfit for service. I reached the 
camp, where all was gladness, eathuaiasin, aud confi- 
dence. 

But a terrible series of deceptions jet awaited us. 
The German exiles who were to join us from Berne 
and Zurich were so full of enthusiasm that they be- 
lieved the undertaking far easier than it really was, 
and forgot the certain and inevitable opposition of 
the Swiss Government. They therefore started in 
large bodies at a time, wearing the German repub- 
lican cockade, and their hats adorned with oak-leaves, 
po aa to leave no doubt as to the aim of their journey. 
The distance they had to travel before reaching the 
general rendezvous was very great, and the authori- 
ties had therefore plenty of time to take measures 
of repression. Some of the little bands were sur- 
xonnded ; others were dispersed ; some succeeded in 
overcoming every obstacle and reaching the appointed 
place, but they were obliged to take different routes, 
and arrived too late. Very few of them jobied us 
in time, and this was a very serious loss to us. The 
Polish column which crossed the lake from Nyon had 
been placed by Ramorino under the orders of one 
Grabski. He committed the unpardonable error of 
separating the men from their arms. Some Swiss 
boats filled with soldiers belonging to the contuigent 
'leized the raft upon which the arms were placed, and 
then easily took the men prisoners. These and other 
similar incidents not only deprived us of three fourths 
of our numbers, but, what was worse, afforded Ra- 
morino the pretext he wanted. 

To any one possessed of a spark of insurrectionary 
ivu ajid determination to succeed, our position 
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WM dear. We might, cTen with our diminiahed 
forces, enter and take poaaeasioii of St. Jiilien. 
There were no troops in the place. Tlie Piedmont- 
e»e leaders, seeing the impossibility of defondii^ it, 
had at once abandoned the position, and stationed 
themselves half way between it and Annecy, so as to 
cover that place. Had we once reached St. Julien, 
and diapatched the delegates who were awaiting us 
for aid, our small numbers would no longer have 
been of any moment. Moreover, the entbusiaem al- 
■"eady shown by the populations would have been 
redoubled by this first success, and would have com- 
pelled the government to set our other columns at 
liberty, and enable them to join us. 

The news of the departure of the troops from 
St. Julien was communicated to Ramorino. Be- 
heving that he would now maintain his promise, 
and desirous of avoiding all suspicion of rivalry with 
him, I therefore took a musket, and joined the ranks 
as a simple soldier. Ramorino made the capture of 
the Poles on the lake an excuse for suddenly altering 
the whole plan of the expedition, wandering away 
from the direction agreed upon, and following the 
shore of the lake for four-and-twenty hours, so as to 
tire out, dishearten, and destroy all discipline among 
our men, I will not give the details here, but con- 
tent myself with relating my personal share in what 
followed. I had presumed too much upon my phys- 
ical strength. The immense fatigue I had gone 
through during the foregoing three months had com- 
pletely prostrated it. During the whole of the last 
week I had never once gone to bed, and the only 
sleep I had was such as I could snatch for a quarter 
of an hour at a time, in my chair. Then the anx- 
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s, the difltrust I felt within me, the preseatiment 
(A treachery that oppressed me, the unexpected de- 
ceptions, the necessity of animating othexa with the 
outward appearance of a confidence I did not feel, 
and the sense of the responsibility that weighed 
upon me, had exhausted both my mental and bodily 
energies. 

When I entered the ranks I was ah-eady con- 
Bomed by fever, I should often ha^e fallen had I 
not been supported by those on each side of me. 
The night was intensely cold, and I had carelessly 
forgotten my cloak. My teeth chattered as I walked 
on in a sort of dream. I felt some one — it was poor 
Scipione Pistmcci, of whom I shall have to speak 
ag^ — putting a cloak over my shoulders, but had 
not the strength to tui-n round and thank him. 
Every now and then it struck me that we were not 
moving in the direction of St. Julicn, and then, 
collecting my facidties by a supreme effoi-t of will, 
I tan to Ramorino, conjuring liim to follow the route 
agreed upon. And he always answered me with a 
Mephiatophelian look, reassuring me, promising, and 
Bolemnly declaring that in a few moments we should 
come up with the Polish contingent of the lake. I 
remember that dming the last words I had with him, 
and while he was most determinately resisting my 
entreaties, some musket-shots were fired by our little 
vanguard. I ran to the stand of guns, with a sense 
of deep gratitude to God that the decisive moment 
had arrived at last. After this I remember nothing 
more. My sight left me, and I fell to the ground in 
delirium. 

Between one fainting fit and another, In that twi- 
tlight of inteUigence to which my senses returned 
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only to be again lost in darkness, I heard the i 
of Giuseppe Lamberti asking me, What have yon 
taken ? He and a few other friends were aware that, 
fearing to be taken prisoner and tortured into mak- 
ing revelations, I had concealed a powerful poison 
about my person. Tormented as I had been by 
the (Ustruat of me which I fancied I had seen in 
some of the party, I interpreted the question to mean 
what sum of money had I taken to betray my friends. 
And the angiush of that idea caused me to fall again 
into convulsions. All those now living who formed 
a part of the expedition can testify to the truth of 
what I write. That night was the most terrible 
night of my life. God forgive those who, in the 
blindness of party feeling, have made it the subject 
of epigram and jest. 

When Ramorino heard what had happened to 
me, he knew that the one obstacle in the way of 
his plans was removed. He called for his horse, read 
an order of the day dissolving the column, and rode 
away. Carlo Bianco wjis requested to replace him 
in the command, but he shrank from the great re- 
sponsibility in the face of the evident disorganization 
of the elements. The eolumn dispersed. On com- 
ing to my senses I found myself in a barracks, 
surrounded by foreign soldiers. My friend Angelo 
Usiglio was near me, I asked him where we were. 
He answered in a voice of deep grief, In Switzerland. 
And the column ? In Switzerland. 

Hie first period of Tousg Italy was concluded. 
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r^kfi first period of Youiig Italy was concluded, 
and concluded witU a defeatj Waa I to retire from 
the arena, renounce all political life, wait patiently 
until time, or men more capable or more daring than 
myself, should have matured the destiny of Italy, 
silently pursue the path of my own individual devel- 
opment, and concentrate myself in those studies most 
congenial to my nature? Many advised me to do 
this. Some, because they were convinced that Italy, 
radically corrupted by long servitude, would never 
accept our ideal, and work out its triumph through 
her own efforts ; others, because they were already 
weary at the commencement of the stru^le, desirous 
of occupying themselves with their own individual 
existence, and terrified at the tempest visibly dark- 
ening above our heads. And the circumstances that 
euaued after the unfortunate expedition of Savoy gave 
weight to their arguments. A tremeudous clamor of 
blame arose, uttered by all the worshippers of suc- 
cess. The waves had beaten and broken against the 
rocks, and were now retiring. 

From Italy we heard of nought but discourage- 
ment. News came to us of flights, desertions, impris- 
onment, and disoi^nization. Around us in Switzer- 
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land, the favor with which our design had at first 
been received had given place to irritation. Geneva 
was tormented by diplomatic notes, imperious com- 
mands to get rid of U8, accompanied by threats ; and 
now that we were fallen, the majority begin to im- 
precate against ua as foreigners who endangered the 
tranquillity of the country, and destroyed the har- 
mony and good-will existing between Switzerland and 
the Eoropean governments. The Federal authorities 
dispatched commissi oners, and set on foot trials and 
inquiries. Our war stores were seized ; our finan- 
dary resources were abnost exhausted ; while the 
condition of the exiles, the greater number of whom 
were without the necessaries of life, was ^vretched in 
the extreme, and suffering and disappointment were 
already sowing the seeds of dissension and recrimina- 
tion even amongst ourselves. Darkness and gloom 
were on every side. It is true that we received as- 
surances of an imminent and probably victorious re- 
publican insurrection in France, but I believed the 
French initiative to be over ; and this our only prom- 
I ise of better things left me incredulous. More pow- 
erful upon me than any advice, or any danger, was 
the exceeding grief and anxiety of my poor mother. 
Had it been possible for me to have yielded, I 
should have yielded to that. 

But there was that within me which outward cir- 
cumstancea were unable to overcome. My nature 
was strongly subjective, and master of itself. Even 
at that time I regarded self as an active force, ciUled 
upon to transform the medium by which it was sur- 
rounded, rather thim passively to submit to its influ- 
ence. The life within me radiated from the inward 
to the outward, not from the outward to the inward. 
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Ours waa not an enterprise of mere reaction ; nor 
like the movement of the sick man who Btrives to 
eaoe his Bufferings by changing his position. We 
sought liberty, not as an end, but as a means by 
wliieh to achieve a higher and more positive aim. 
We had inscribed the words Republican Unity upon 
our banner. We sought to found a nation, to create 
a people. What was a defeat to men with such an 
aim as this in view ? Was it not a part of our 
educational duty to teach our party a lesson of calm 
endurance in adversity ? Could we teach this lesson 
better than by our own example ? And would not our 
renunciation have been received as a new argument 
proving the impossibility of unity ? The fundamental 
^ vice of Ital y, by which she was condemned to impo- 
tence, was clearly no Lick of desire of freedom : it 

wfla__!^ wii.nf iif p'f.nfii1pii^p ]y\ hi-T nam otrppjTth^ p, 

tendency to discouragement, and the want of that 
constancy of purpose, without which even \-irtue is 
fruitless. It was a fatal want of harmony between 
thought and action. 

The moral education of the people, by means of 
writings and lectures on a scale proportionate to the 
necessity of the case, which might have cured this 
radical vice, was rendered impossible in Italy by the 
scourge of pohce persecution. A living apostolate 
waa therefore necessary ; a nucleus of men strong in 
determination and constancy, and inaccessible to dis- 
couragemeut; men capable of defying persecution, 
and meeting defeat \vitli the smile of faith, in the 
name of a gre^it idea ; of succumbing one day but to 
arise again the next ; men ever ready to do battle, 
imd, spite of time or adverse fortune, ever full of faith 
in the final victory. Onis was not a sect, but a relig- 
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1 ot natriotism . Sects may be extiuguisliecl by 
w TO ifcaceTreli^taia nerer. I shook off my doubts and 
»-j"aasL-i It was evident that our work 
F In Italy was OQavoidably retarded. Some time must 
I W allowed to elapse ia order that our men might 
\ feeovcT themselves, and that our masters might be- 
t Beve their victory secure and ^nk again into repose. 
[ But wo might, in the mean time^ make ap for our 
a at home by e3;ertion abroad, and endeavor to in- 
I inr» at oar second rising the support of foreign allies 
•Xkd of European opinion. During the accomplish- 
Dtent of the gradual dissolution which I recognized 
of every foregone regenerative principle, or initiative 
of European progre^, I conceiA'ed that we might 
prepare the way for the only idea I beUeved to have 
power to resuscitate the Peoples, the idea of Nation- 
ality, and for the initiative iuHuence of Italy in the 
ooming movement. Nationality, and the possibiUty 
of an Italian initiative, — such was the duplex niHng 

Itbmight of all my labors from 1834 to 1837. 
^nr publications had attracted atteation abroad. 
The daring attempt upon Savoy had collected a mol- 
titade of exiles around our committee. The greater 
number of these were Germans and Poles ; but there 
I vrere some from France, Spain, and elsewhere. 
^Cmongst these I may mention Harro Haiing, a 
writer of merit and a true pilgrim of Uberty ; for he 
had fought and striven in her cause in Poland, Ger- 
many, and GreecefX Born on the shores of the North 
Sea, he cherished the aspiration and idea of Scandi- 
navian unity ; an idea shared only by myself at that 
time, but nevertheless destined sooner or later to be 
_ceali2ed. ; Before persecution should scatter 
' different centres, I determined to sow among these 
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^les the first seeds of that Alliance of tlie Peoples 
nniversaUy invoked, but seldom attempted. 

The Gulmnaji, headed in France by Buonarroti, 
Teste, and (I think) Voyer d'Ai^enson, naturally 
endeaTored to extend their work into all lands, and 
admitted men of every nation into their ranks. But 
it was a cosmopolitan association, in the philosophical 
sense of the word. It recognized only the human 
race and individuals ; and it regarded its members 
simply as individuals. In their Ventes neither altar 
nor banner was raised in the name of the Father-land. 
When once initiated, the Pole, tlie Russian, the Ger- 
man, all became Carbonari, and nothing more. 
Idolatrously worshipping the doctrines of the French 
Revolution, they went not a step beyond. Their aim 
was the conquest for each and all men of what they 
termed their rights, rights of liberty and equality, 
nothing more. They regarded every collective idea, 
and consequently the national idea, as useless, or, if 
judged by it-s results iu the past, aa dangerous. 

Theoretically, their error lay in their blindness to 
the fact that the individual has no rights except aa a 
c onsequence of duties fulfilled; they forgot that the 
law of the individual can only be deduced from the 
law of the species ; they denied the instinct of col- 
lective life within us, and the conception of the work 
of transformation which every individual is bound 
to endeavor to accomplish on earth for the good of 
humanity- Practically, their error lay in attemptjng 
to act with a lover from which the fulcrum was mth- 
diawn, and thus condemning themselves to impotence. 

I regarded the question of N ationali ty, aa it ought 
to be regarded by all of ns, not as a mere tribute to 
local pride or local rights, but as a question of Euro- 
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_£gan diviaioD of labo r j and I believed that this qnes- 
tion of Nationality was destiued to give its name to 
the century. Italy — the Italy I foresaw and loved, 
— might, I thought, become the initiatrix of the Na;- 
tional m ovenif nt in Eiirope^ P^SnS she will be so yet, 
if she free herself from her present cowardly and 
immoral tribe of rulers, and awaken to a eenae of her 
duty and her power. I believed it necessary to extend 
our labors among the Peoples deairoua of coOHtitutiiig 
themselves as nations. The French were bo con- 
stituted aheady. They had achieved their unit^ 
before any otlier people, and the great questions then 
agitating France were of a social nature. 

There are in Europe three families : The llellenio- 
Latln, the German, and the Slavonian ; and Italy, 
Germany, and Poland may be regarded as the rep- 
resentatives of these families. Greece, though sa- 
cred from her great memories, and destine<l to fulfill 
a high mission in Eastern Em-ope, was as yet too 
Bmatl to become the initiatiix of the movement of 
NationaUty in Europe. Russia still slept the sleep 
of death ; and even had I beUeved her likely so soon 
to awaken to self-consciousness, she po33eBsed no visi- 
ble centre whence to aaume the practical direction of 
the enei^ of her revi\ing life.* It was our duty, 
therefore, to form our first pact of alhance with the 
tliree peoples capable of taking an initiative. Greece, 
Switzerland, Ruumama, the Slavonians of the South 
of Europe, and Spain, would gradually group tliem- 

1 The nvival of Russia has enrpansed alifce my sxptcUlions and those 
of olhcn, uid the (mponsnce and inSaeace of her laaTomeat orer tha 
nH of Bnivpa ii uudeoiabla. N«Torthd«H, 1 eti][ b«Ilev« that Uia 
nsorrectioa of Poland will ezenise a giaater and mon direct iaflueacs 
over the organliitioD of Uia Tiriaoa bnndui of the BlaTonian familj. 
(XWB.) 
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Belves, each around that one among these three 
peoples most akin to theniselves. These consider- 
ations determined the formation/ of the association 



we termed Young Eurojje. 
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Meanwhile tlie,_peraecutjon3 against us increased. 
Many of the exiles were seized, conducted like crim- 
inals to the frontiers, and sent to England or America. 
Some, under the protection of feifpied names, shel- 
tered themselves in the villages of the cantons of 
Vaud, Zurich, Beme, and Basle Campagne. We 
Italians, though more sought for than the rest, suc- 
ceeded in escaping. I left Geneva accompanied by 
the two Ruffinis and Melegari. For some time we 
remained concealed in Lausanne, but we were after- 
wards permitted to take up our abode in Berne. 

*' They were but two hundred," I said in a little 
pamphlet treating of the persecution of the exiles, and 
published at Lausanne under the title " lis sont Par- 
tis," — "they were but two hundred, and yet, seized 
with terror and hatred at the sight of them, old 
Europe has donned her antiquated armor of notes and 
prDt<>cola, and determined to do battle against them ; 
has put in motion her whole body of diplomatists, 
police agents, aristocratic bravos, prefects, troops, and 
spies, under every description of disguise. From one 
extremity of Europe to the other, the whole of that 
double-faced tribe — creatures whom God tolerates 
here below but as a test and trial of the good — 
thjonged the doors of the various embassies, await- 
rag ii^ttnctions before dispersing themselves ove^- 
every c»tmer of Switzerland to search out, calumniate, 
and denounce their victims. Then began the exile 
hunt.* For a space of four months diplomatic notes 
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fell Uiick aa bail upon poor Switzerlaiid, or like the 
Bwarms of cro\Ts and fliua that surround a corpse. 
Notes came from Naples, from Hussia, from aU the 
four points of the compass ; all of them, in language 
more or less bitter, threatening, and enraged, bidding 
her expel the exiles. And yet at times they pre- 
tended to despise them. According to their journals 
these exiles were but iuexperiencod lads fr^ from 
school ; conspirators in embryo. They were morally 
intoxicated ; they were dreamers, seekers after the 
impossible. It was well to give them a lesson and 
puniah thi^m for their folly ; but there was nothing 
to feax &om them. 

" Yes, they were very young, although their open 
brows were lined with sad and solemn thought; 
although torn from every maternal caress and every 
domestic joy ; they were the infants of a new world, 
the children of a new faith ; for at the commencement 
of their pUgrimage, tlie Angel of Exile, seeing them 
pure from egotism, and ready for sacrifice as youth is, 
had whispered to them I know not what sweet and 
holy words of universal brotherhood and love, and of 
the religion of the heart, which bad elevated tliem 
above the men of their day. Touched by the angel's 
wing, their eyes beheld things unknown to riper 
age ; they forefelt the new Word agitating the ruins 
of feudal Europe, and saw a new world eager to be- 
hold it emerge from those ruins into the light of 
victory. They saw nations regenerated, and races 
long ivided advancing together in brotherhood, con- 
fidence, and joy, while the Angel of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Hmnauity spread his white wings above 
ihem. Enamored of the spectacle, they turned to the 
Angel of Exile, asking : What must we do for this ? 
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And the angel answered tbem : Follow me; 1 will 
guide you through the sleeping Peoples ; and the 
lesson I have taught you, you shall preach to them 
by example. You shall cheer the unhappy and op- 
pressed. None shall give you comfort ; you shall be 
rejected by indifference, and prosecuted bj calumny ; 
but I will recompense you beyond the grave. 

" So they went forth to journey among the Peo- 
plea ; to preach the holy word. And wheresoever 
the cry of a brave and oppressed People smote upon 
their hearts, they hastened thither; wheresoever the 
lament of a degraded People met their ears, tliey 
said unto them : Rise, and leaiii the strength that is 
in yourselves. Even as the angel had foretold to 
tbem, did they meet with calumny and ingnititude 
on their way; but ever did the trace of their pil- 
grimage remain, and the very Peoples that rejected 
them marveled to find that a change had come over 
themselves, and that they were worthier than before. 
These things had been foretold to the kings, for even 
the spirit of evil can foretell the future, though 
doomed to combat against it. All the oppressors 
bated the exiles, for they feared them, A cordon of 
scaffolds was drawn around Italy, to drive them back 
from her frontiers. Germany searched the thickets 
of her Black Forest, in terror lest any of the youth- 
ful wanderers should be hidden there. France — 
the France of privileged electors and doctrinaires — 
permitted them to traverse her provinces, but made of 
their path a bridge of sighs, over which they pa^ed 
on their way to die of want and suffering in other 
more distant lands. She even defrauded them, by 
subtracting from the paltry sum allowed for the 
necessities of the journey, the pay of the gensdarmes 
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to whose saddle-bow tliey were bound, and the coat 
of the chams she frequently riveted round the neck 
of her noble victims. 

" And now they are all g(me I The last, a few 
young German exiles, guilty of the publication of 
some earnest words addressed to their fellow-coun- 
trymen, were handed over by the Swifis gensdarmes 
to the French genadarmes at Befort, a fewda)'B since, 
to be conveyed to Calais. They departed, casting a 
long look of grief and reproach upos this Helvetian 
Land, which had given such solemn promises to the 
exUes of Europe, only to break them through fear ; 
Upon these mountains raised up by God to be the 
home of hberty, and which diplomatic materialists 
have converted into* the footstool of foreign tyrants; 
upon these sons of Switzerland, who had sar- 
rounded them with affection and applause in the 
days of ho|>e and promise, but who now withdrew 
their hand from the grasp of vanquished men. They 
had Bought to combat for the freedom not only of 
their own, bnt of all countries ; for that liberty 
implanted by God in the hearts of the good ; for tha 
nguts of all men ; for the enlightenment of alt men ; 
yet even the Swiss, these so-called republicans, denied 
them in their misfortunes ; and not a single roic© 
has been raised here among the Alps, daring to 
answer these scribblers of notes, and say to them: 
No, we will not violate the saoredness of misfoi^ 
tune; we will not drive out the exiles, and if you 
attempt to seize them by fftrco, God, our Alps, and 
our rifles shall defend us against you. 

" Yet the utterauce of bold words like these would 
have caused the oppressors to retire. Kplomatic 
Europe, which has been so troubled and disturbed 
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for four montha by these two hundred youths, would 
not have dared to front the oppoaition of a people 
that yet remembers Sempach and Mortgarten. For 
did they not — think of tJiis you who are yourselves 
the issue of revolution, though you now betray it — 
did not these foreign kings, who only threaten be- 
caose they see you tremble, draw back in terror from 
the idea of war in 1831 ? Did they not stand by, 
impotent and motionless, and see the democratic 
element, the popular principle, invade the constitu- 
tion of your cantons one by one ? Then you stood 
firm, and addressed yourselves with confidence to the 
people ; then your federal contingents flocked cheer- 
fully to the frontier threatened by Austria, and 
brave voices lu^d them on, bidding them defend 
tbe land of their fathers against every assailant. 
Upon which these terrible kings receded. Be yon 
now what you then were, and they will again recede. 
For they know not how many thrones may be crum- 
bled to the dust, how many peoples may rise in 
revolt, between the first cannon tired by the Kings, 
and the last eaimon fired by the Peoples in a war of 
independence. You hold in your hand the revolu- 
tionary lever, of which one eitremity touches Italy, 
and the other Germany. 

" You knew not how to dare. You have made 
yourselves the ignoble instruments of monnrehicaJ 
persecution. You have violated the rights of mis- 
fortime, You have cast forth those who implored 
shelter at your hearth. You have denied the most 
sacred link between man and the deity — compassion. 

" \Vhen the depositaries of a nation's duty prove 
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themaelves incapable of maintaining the aacred trust 
intact, it becomes the part of the people to arise, fiiat 
to admonish its unfaitliful servants to change their 
course, and if they fail to do bo, to overthrow tbem 
and take the neglected duty upon themselves. ' J 


"They are gonel May God watch over thens, 
and shed his peace upon their hearts, in the long 
pilgrimage to which inhospitable Europe has con- 
demned them. Despair not, young exiles I despair 
not of the future you bear within your hearts. 
Elevate your pilgrimage to the height of a religious 
mission. The new faith of which you are the apos- 
tles has nc«<l of martyrs to secure its triumph ; and 
suSering nobly borne is the brightest gem of the 
crown with which the angel of European destiny 
encircles the brow of his soldiers. The days forft- 
seen by you will surely come. Tliere is that written 
above us, which aU decrees of councils and dieta, and 
all nkases of Tzara are as powerless to efface as are 
the storm-clouds to efface the sun from the vault of 
heaven — the universal moral law, the progress of all 
through all. And there is that on earth which no 
tyranny can long repress — the people — the power 

be accomplished, and the day will surely come — 
even when their enemies most firmly beHeve them 
blinded, enchained, and crushed forever, \jhen the 
people — Samson of humanity — will raise ^eir eyea 
to heaven, and with one blow of the arm by which 
thrones are shattered, burst every bond, break every 
chain, overthrow every barrier, and arise in freedom, 
master of themselves. 

1 1 MttU thU irith mX grief. Doe> it not teem m if it «b« wriHen 
far mu My al tlic pnaenl d«j? - (IMS.) 
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" They will arise I tliey will arise I And the holy ' 
law of humanity, the aa£i-ed words of Jesua, Love one 
anotlier — Liberty, Equality, and Association — all 
will be fullilled, according to the decrees of God. The 
peoples will mingle their past sorrows and their future 
hopes in tlie embrace of fraternal love. And if any 
of tliese exiles, these anblime pilgrims outlawed by 
homanity for having loved it too well, should then be 
living, mankind will bless them. And should all save 
one have fallen in the fight, that one will kneel down 
iq)0D the tomb that covers the bones of his brothers, 
and whisper to them through the thick grass, Broth- 
, rejoice I for the angel's words were truth, and 
have vanquished the ancient world. And he will 
l]^ the last exile, for the peoples alone will reign." 

It was at Berne, in the midst of tmcertainty as to | 
the f nture, present troubles, and constant annoyances 
from the police, who tormented us afresh at every 
fresh diplomatic note, that eighteen of ns — if I re- 
member rightly — £oles,,£fiimaii8^jUKUtailiau8, met 
together to dniw up the following Pact of Fraternity, 
for the purpose of directing the efforts of the liberal 
iparty among the three Peoples towards a dngle aim. 
,lt was as foUows: — 

We, the undersigned, men of pn^ess and lib- r 
erty ; believing in the equality and fraternity of all j 
men ; believing that humanity is destined to achieve, / 
through a continuous progress under the dominion of | 
&ie universal moral law, the free and harmonious de- ' 
velopment of its faculties, and the fulfillment of ita 
mission in the univerao ; that this can only be achieved 
tlirongh the active coiiperation of all its members 
freely associated together ; that true, free association 
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' can only exist amongBt equals, gince every iDeqnstity 
implies a violation of independence, and every viola- 
tion of independence ia the destruction of free agree- 
ment and consent ; that liberty, equality, and hn- 
manity are ail equally sacred ; that they coostitnte 
the three inviolable elements of every positive sola- 
taon of the social problem ; and that whensoever any 
one of these elements is sacrificed to the other two, 
the organization of human effort towards the aolutdon 
of that problem is radically defective : 
~ Convinced that although the ultimate aim to be 
reached by humanity is essentially one, and the gen- 
eral piinciples destined to guide the various homaii 
families in their advance towards that aim are iden- 
tical for all, there are yet many paths disclosed to 
prf^eas ; convinced that every man and every peo- 
ple has a special mission ; the fulfillment of vrbioh 
determines the individunlity of that man or of that 
people, and at the same time bears a part in the ao- 
complishment of the general mission of humanity; 
L| ( convinced, lastly, that the association both of indi- 

I 1 viduals and peoples is necessary to secure the free 

I I performance of the individual mission, and the cer- 
I I t^nty of its direction towards the fulfillment of the 
I L general mission : 

I 1 "fitrong in our rights as men and citizens ; strong in 
I ' our own conscience and in the mandate given by God 
I and humanity to all those truly desirous of conse- 
I crating their energies, their intellect, and their whole 
I esisteoce to the holy cause of the prc^esa of the 

I Peoples; having already constituted ourselves in free 

\ and independent national associations as the primi- 
K lave nuclei of Young Pol and, Yo ung German}/, and 
I Yown^ Italy ; assembled together by common con- 
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mt for the general good, this 15th April, 1834, we, 
matitutiBg ourselves, a^ far as our own oSorta are 
conceraed, eecurities and pledgee for the futiire, have 
detenmned aa follows : — 

I. Young 0-ermany, Young Poland, and Young 
Italy, being Republican associatioiis, having the same 
Humanitariiui aim in view, and led by the same faith 
in liberty, equality, and pri^reae, do hereby frater- 
nally aaaociato and onite, now and forever, in all / 
matters concerning the general aim. ^ — f 

n, A declaration of those principles which con- 
stitute the universal moral law in its bearings upon 
human society, aliall be drawn up and signed by the 
three national committees. It shall set forth and 
de&ne the belief, the purpose, and the general ten- 
dency of the three associations. Any of the mem- 
bers who shall separate their own work from that of 
ihe association will be regarded aa guilty of culpable 
violation of this Act of Fraternity, and wiU take the 
consequences of such violation. 
1. in. In all matters not comprehended in the Deo- 
Btration of Principles, and not appertaining to the 
R^eral interest, each of the three afsociatious will 
be free and independent. 

IV. An alliance defensive and offensive, expree- 
ttve of the soHdarity of the Peoples, is established 
between the three associations. They will work to- 
gether in harmony in the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of their several countries. In matters peculiarly 
« Bpedally concerning their own countries, tliey will 
each have a right to the assistance of the others. 

V. An assembly of the National Committees or 
their dele^tes, will constitute the Committee of 
Toung Europe. 
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VI. The faatemitj' of the three i 
decreed, tatd each of them is bound to fniSU t 
datj arisiiig out of that fratemtr. 

Vn. The Committee of Yotmg Ekixope will 4 
dune apon a aymbol, to be common to ail the ) 
ben of the three asaociatioiis. A common motto i 
be inscribed upon all the publications of the three 
associations. 

Vlil. Any people desirooa of lAinri-ng the nghts 
and duties established by this alliance, may do ao by 
fonnally adhering to this Act of Fraternity, through 
the medium of their representatives. 
Bnai, ISIh April, IS3«. 

GENERAL IKSTBL'CTIOKS 



Young Europe is an* association of men believing 
in a fntore of liberty, equality, and fratemity for all 
mankind; and dedrous of consecrating their thoughts 
and actions to the realization of that future. 

GEIIEOAL PRINCIPLES, 
i. One Bote God ; 

COne sole niler, — hia Law ; 
One sola interpreter of that law, — Humanity. 

2. To constitute humanity in such wise as to ena- 
ble it throughout a continuous progress to diseoTer 
and apply the law of God by which it should be gov- 
erned, as speedily as possible : such is the miaaioQ of 
Young Europe. 

3. As our true well-being consists in living in ac- 
cordance with the law of our being, the knowledge 
and fulfillment of the law of humanity is the sole 
source of good. The fulfillment of the mission of 
Young Europe will result in the general good. 
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4. Every missioQ constitutes a pledge of duty. 
^ Every mau b bound to consecrate his every faculty 
I to its fulfilhuent. He will derive his rule of action 
■ from the profound conviction of that duty. 

5. Homanity can only arrive at the knowledge of 
I its Law of Life, thi-ough the free and hamiomotia de- 
i Telopmeut of all it^ faoultiea. Uumanity can only 

I reduce that knowledge to action through the free 
I 'and harmonious development of all its faculties. 
t Assomation ia the sole means of realizing this devel- 
y. opment. 

6. No true association is possible save among free 
men and equals. 

7. By the law of God, given by Him to humanity, 
all men are free, are brothers, and are equals, 

8. Liberty is the right of every man to eKercise 
bis faculties without impediment or restraint, in the 

, accomplishment of his special mission, and in the 
I choice of the means most conducive to its accomplish- 
ment. 

9. The free exercise of the faculties of the individ- 
ual may in no case violate the rights of others. The 
special mission of each man must be accomplished 
in harmony with the general mission of Humanity. 
There is no other limit to human liberty. 

10. Equahty implies the recognition of imiform 
rights and duties for all men — for none may escape 
the action of the law by which they are defined — 
and every man should participate, in proportion to 
his labor, in the enjoyment of the produce resulting 
from the activity of all the social forces. 

11. Fraternity is the reciprocal affection, the aeu- 
timent which iuclines man to do unto others as he 
voold tiiat others should do unto hiiu. 
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12. All privilege is a violation of eqimlttj. AH 
arbitniy rule U a violation of liberty. EvCTy act 

I<^ egotism is a violation of fiatemity. 
IS. Whereeoever privilege, arbitrary rule, or ^o- 
tiam are introduced into the social constitation, it '\» 
the claty of every man who comprehends his own 
mission to combat them by every means in his power, 
14. That which is true of each individual with re- 
gard to the other indiTidnals forming a part of the 
society to which he belongs, is equally true of eveiy 
people with regard to humaaity. 

15. By the law of God, given by God to humanity^ 
I -sii the peoples are free — are brothers and are equals. 
\\ I 16. Every people has its special mission, which 
/ will cooperate towards the fullillraent of the general 
I mission of humanity. Tliat mission constitutes its 
I nationality. KaHOT^jI,jLit«*sred._ 
— 17, All unjust nde, all rinlence, every act of ego- 
tism exercised to the injury of a people, is a violation 
of the hberty, equality, and fraternity of the peo- 
ples. All the peoples should aid and assist each 
other in putting an end to it. 

18. Humanity will only bo truly conatitnted when 
all the peoples of which it ia composed have acquired 
the free exercise of their sovereignty, and shall be 
associated in a Republican Confederation, governed 
and directed by a common Declaration of Principles 
and a common Pact, towards the common aim — the 
discovery and fulfillment of the Universal Moral Law. 

These two acts were signed for the Italians by L. 
A. Melagari, Giocomo Ciani, Gaspare Rosales, Ruf- 
fini, GhigUoni, and myself ; others signed for the 
Poles and Germans. Afterwards our tittle group 
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separated and dispersed in different cantons. Resales 
went to the Canton Grisona ; Ciani to Lugano ; Me- 
legari to Lausanne ; Campanella to France ; and all 
ei them were very active in spreading the associa- 
tion. The greater number of the Poles and Germans 
remained in Switzerland, but dispersed through dif- 
ferent cantons. Gustavo Modena remained in the 
Bernese territory, where he shortly afteiTvarda be- 
came attached to Giulia Calanie, now hia widow, a 
woman admirable for her beauty, depth of feeling, 
devotion, constancy, and love for her second country. 
She remained by her husband's side through al! the 
dangers of the war in Venetia, I learned to appre- 
oiat« her during the siege of Rome in 1849. The 
two Ruffinis, Ghiglioni, and I went to the baths at 
Gienchen (Canton Solothum), kept by the excellent 
femily of Girard ; all of whom, men and women, 
vied with one another in kind and protecting care of 
OS, and spared us many of the dangers and annoy- 
ances with which we were threatened by the Central 
Government. ..^<n 

The ideal of the association of Young Europe waa [ 
tiie federal organization of European democracy un- 
der one sole direction ; so that any nation arising in 
mfimrection should at once find the others ready £o r 
asaist it — if not by action, at least by a moral sup- / 
port snfficiently powerful to prevent hostile interven- i' 
tion on the part of their governments. I We therefore S, 
decided to constitute a National Committee of each ! 
nation, around Vhich all the elements of republican ] 
prepress might rally by degrees, and arranged that 
all these committees should be linked with our , 
Central Provisional Committee of the Association, 
itflTOi^h the medium of a regular correspondence. 
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\fe diffused secret rules for the affiliation of mem- 
bers, deindtni upon tlie foimula of oatb to be taken, 
mmI chose, OS the conunon eymbol, an ivy leaf. In 
ehort, we took all tie measures necessary for the 
fonuatioD of a secret association. I did not deceive 
myself, however, by au exaggerated couceptiou of 
tiie extent or diffusion of the association, nor inm^na 
it possible that it should ever attain any compact 
force capable of being brought into action. Q^kuew 
that it embraced too vast a sphere to allow of any 
practical resultsYand that much time and many 
severe lessons wolild be required in order to teach the 
peoples the iteoesHity of a true European fraternity, 
'My only aim, therefore, was to constitute an apoeto 
hite of ideas di£erent from those then current, and 
to leave them to bear fi-uit how and where ihey 
might. 

Bnchez declared in the " Europei^n " that the doo- 
trines taught in our Act of Fraternity were entirely 
new; but he added, in the true spirit of sectarian 
monopolization, that it was evident to him that the 
writers had derived their inapii-ation from the labora 
and oral communications of hia school. The school of 
BucheE, though more advanced on moral questioaB, 
and in the substitution of the idea, of duty for the bare 
idea of rights then in vogue mth the republican party, 
yet attempted — more I think from tactics than from 
deep conviction — a thing then and forever impossi- 
ble, the reconciliation of the Christian dogma with 
the new faith in a law of progress ; atid professed to 
revere the Papacy as an institution to which the 
teachings of religious democrucy were destined to 
give new life, and to i-econatitute as the imtiatrtx of 
all future prcgresa. T]hqM.)in»i^ro^|;fii ;t -a-^^ my 
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object_to_found (and of which Young Europe was 
the germ) by the very first words of its geueral iu- 
Btructions: "One sole God; one sole ruler, — hia 
law; one Bole interpreter of his law, — Humanity;" 
rejected every doctrine of external, immediate, and 
final revelation. It substituted for these the doctrine 
of the slow, continuous, indefinite revelation of the 
providential design, through the collective life of 
humanity. It deliberately rejected the idea of any 
intermediate aoorce of truth between man and God, 
Other than genius united with virtue ; and of eveiy 
power owing its existence to any pretended right 
[ divine, whether monarch or pope. 

At any rate, if not new in the sphere of thought, , 

the idea of nationality, regarded as the sign of a 

piinBinn to be fulfilled for the good of humanity, was 

quite new among the political asBociH,tions of that 

day. New also was the idea of the supremacy of 

the moral law over every power, and consequently 

of the unity destined to cancel the hitherto existing 

duality between the temporal and spiritual powers. 

The idea of political hberty, so defined as to exclude 

the absurd theory of the sovereignty of the individ- 

nal on the one hand, and the dangers of anarchy on 

['the other, was also new ; as were many other of the 

[■idead contained in that document. And it may be 

['that these ideas, repeated and diffused as they were 

I'by numbers of those who had become members of 

pour association, did aid in promoting that gradual 

jsformation both of doctrine and tendency which 

B visibly going on in the ranks of Democracy at the 

ppteaent day — a transformsition witliout which it 

may be possible to create Smeutei, but no lasting 

zerolntion. I speak of the tendency now manifest 
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in European Demcx^racy to abandoB the mere mate- 
rialiatic spirit of rebellion that denies and destroys, 
but is unable to build np ; in order to aasume the 
ciiaraot«r of a positive, oi^anic, religious mission ; 
seeking to substitute a true and freely accepted an- 
diority for the false authorities now ruling Europe. 
I^We signed this pact of Young Europe three 
'I days after the insurrection of Lyons, when all hope 
of a French movement had vanished. It waa our 
answer to the victory just obtained by the Repub- 
lican Monarchy over the people^wliich had been bo 
deluded as to put trust in it. (^s 1 understood the 
document, it was an assertion oil" the part of Democ- 
racy of its existence in virtue of its own collective 
European life, and not through the initiative of any 
one people, French or otherT^, Even under that as- 
pect, I think the new institunon was of use. The 
idea that even those peoples whose nationality was 
restrained or denied might assume the lost initiative, 
and that the European movement might be recom- 
menced under their banner, began to be generally 
. diffused. 

, Towards the end of 1834 I founded the association 
'called Yeung Switzer land, and organized commit- 
tees in the cantons of Berne, Geneva, Vaud, Vallais, 
Neuchfitel, and elsewhere. Sw itzerland waa then, 
and fltill is a country of great importance, not only 
in itself, but with regard to Italy. Since the 1st of 
January, 1338. that little people has had neither long 
nor maat«r. It presents the spectacle — unique in 
Europe — of a republican flag floating for five cen- 
turies above the AlpSTlKoi^h surrounded by jealous 
and invading monarchies, as if to be an incitement 
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and a preeage to us all, Charles V., Louis XIV,, 
Napoleon, passed away ; but that banner remained, 
Bacred and immovable. There is in this fact a 
pledge of life and nationality, not destined to be loet. 
The three-and-thirty sliepherds of Griitli — all of 
them the equal representatives of sister provinces — 
who raised that republican banner gainst Austria 
five centuries ago, were also the uneonscious repre- 
sentatives of a programme confided by Him who 
traced the gigantic barrier of the Alps to the keep- 
ing of the hardy race he had raised up ujxin tlteir 
flanks. Along the whole chain of those Alps there 
ia an uniformity of popular traditions, legends, cus- 
toms, and habits of independence, clearly indicating 
a special mission. In the future territorial i,viaion 
of Europe, the Helvetian will be transformed into an 
Alpine Confederation, including Savoy on the one 
nde, the German Tyrol, and possibly some other 
districts, on the other ; bo as to extend a complete 
zone of defense between France, and G-ermany, and 
Italy. This was the idea I sought to diffuse, and 
which I still believe should direct the action of all 
who occupy themaelvoa seriously with the future of 
the European nations. It is true that monarchy has 
retarded its realization by the cession of Savoy to 
France ; but who can foresee the result of the crisis of 
European transformation now rapidly approaching ? 

At the time of the formation of the aasociatton 
of Young Switzerland, the influence of the nation 
which is guardian of the Republican banner in Eu- 
rope was nullified by her want of internal cohesion, 
giving rise to a sense of weakness and servility that 
shaped an ignominious and suicidal policy towards 
the monarchies of Europe, of which we were soon 
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afterwards to feel tlie effects. Leaving aside the 
moral causes tending to destroy in Switzerland all 
collective iaiih, and tlie conception of duty which is 
its consequence — causes which still prevail over the 
whole of Europe, and lead men to wrap themselves 
in the mantle of atheistic indifference as to good or 
evil — that sense of weakness was the direct conse- 
qnence of the fundamental vice (still obstinately 
maintained) of the Swiss Constitution, — the want 
of a juitional representation. The conception of a 
Federal Republic includes the idea of a double series 
of duties and of rights. The first series comprehends 
the special duties of each of the states composing 
the Confederation ; the second their duties aa a 
whole, or nation. The first defines the sphere of in- 
dividual activity — the duties of individuals as citi- 
zens of the separate states, and their local interests ; 
the second defines the sphere and duties of the same 
individuals as citizens of the whole nation — their 
general interest. The first is determined by the 
delegates of each of the states composing the Con- 
federation ; the second by delegates representing the 
whole — the Country. 

This, the true conception of a Federal Republic, is 
violated by the Swiss Constitution. The states or 
cantons of Switzerland are represented and governed 
by authorities more or less directly, more or less 
democratically del^ated by the people of the cantons. 
The Diet, or Central Government, is composed of 
delegates from each canton, chosen by the Grand 
Conseil of the cantons themselves. Switzerland, the 
Swiss nation, therefore, has no representatives ; the 
national power is but a second exercise of the can- 
sovereignty in a new form. In this diet, thus 
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chosen under the mfluence of local interests, every 
canton — whataoever its extent, population, or impor- 
tance, and notwithstanding the fact that the contribu- 
tions of each to the national treasury are determined 
by the number of its inhabitants — has one vote. 
One vote ia given to Zurich, which has a population 
of 225,000, sends a contingent of 4,000 to the Federal 
army, and contributes between 70,000 and 80,000 
franca to the national treasury ; and one vote to Zug, 
which haa only 14,000 inhabitants, sends a contingent 
of only 250 soldiers, and contributes only 2,500 francs 
to the treasury. One vote represents the 355,000 in- 
habitants of Berne, and the 13,000 of Uri. When, 
therefore, the small cantons choose to unite for any 
spedal purpose, a minority, consisting of little more 
than half a million, is enabled to resist the will of 
tiie majority, two millions. And, as if to prevent 
the possibility of any national conception arising to 
ftny purpose in the brain of any of the delegates, 
an imperative mandate nullifies all spontaneity of 
thought and conscience. The representatives are 
furnished with precise instructions by the Grand 
Conseil of their cantons, and no unforeseen question 
that may arise, however urgent, may be solved by 
them without their having again recourse to that 
first source of their authority. 

Owing to this system foreign cabinets easily sue- r 
ceed in dominating a confederation so loosely bound ' 
together. It would not bo easy for them to corrupt 
or terrify two millions and a half of united Repub- 
licans; but by addressing themselves separately to 
the small cantons, working upon their aristocratic 
tendencies, or flattering and alluring any one of them 
by holding out hopes of small concessions to the prej- 
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odice of another, they are enabled to gain over a mi- 
nority, which is legally strong enough to countcrbat- 
ance the will of the majority of the Swiss people. By 
BUch methods of seduction, alternated by threats — 
which the Swisa are very wrong to fear — of ceaaii^ 
to respect the imaginary security of a neutrality which 
is the cause of the dependence, not the safety of the 
cotmtry, they succeed in perpetuating that weakness 
in the Swiss Confederation, to whicj) a better political 
civilization would put an end. iThe result of the 
Swiss political system, therefore, ia not, as it ahonld 
be, to harmonize the individual life of the separate 
cantons in a general aim ; it simply maintains th«ir 
individual independence^) The Federal authority has 
not sufficient direct c(mtact with the citizens, and 
lacks the power to compel or restrain those who 
Tiolate its decrees. Their absurd aristocratic repre- 
Bentative system also maintains a fatal source of 
inequality in the verj- heart of the nation, and creates 
constant jealousy and rancor between canton and 
canton. The canton^ any jt^ini>d_ togetber. but tliny 
are not uiuEedTand the whole confederation lacka 
the seutunent, the consciousness of national unity. 
The diversity of the civil and political organization 
of each, and indeed of their whole political creed, ia 
. too great. And were it not for the power and vital- 
[ity inherent in Republican institutions, the arts cf 
I the surrounding governments would long ago ha^-fl 
/plunged Switzerland into anarchy, or degraded her 
o impotence and slow decay, 

I have alluded to these things at once as a justifica- 
tion and explanation of the purpose of the association 
of Young Switzerland. To conspire tor the mere 
Bake of conspirii^, has been the fault of too many in 
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Deliberate 
interference in the internal affairs of a foreign nation 
is a serious and a dangerous matter. But Avhen the 
consequences of a vice in the political system of a 
nation are such as to affect all Europe, — as in the 
case of military capitulations to the advantage of 
despotism, ecclesiastical concessions to Papal Jtome, 
power conferred upon the order of the Jesuits, or the 
constant violation of the right of asylum, — every 
man who believes himself able to interfere effica- 
ciously against it, is bound to do so. Liberty is an 
European right. Arbitrary power, tyranny, aodi 1 
inequality cannot exist in one nation without injury | I 
to others. The govei-nments of Europe are wall I 1 
aware of this ; and it is time that we too should levn^ 
to know it. The purpose and aim of Yomig Switzer- 
land was to combat the vices I have described ; and 
^B ^ any of them are wholly or partially extinct at the 
^^tpresent day, the apo«tolate we founded has had its 
^^p thare in their destruction. 

In June, 1836, I founded a journal for the purpose 
of extending our association and its ideas in Switzer- 
land. It wa£ issued twice a week, and was printed 
in double columns — une French and the otlier Ger- 
num. We had punhased a printing-press at Bienne, 
in the Canton Berne. Professor Weingart, a Swias, 

I directed our establishment, into which we introduced 
Ifrendi and German workmen from amongst the ex- 
flea. A committee of Swiss gentlemen, some of them 
'^ike Schneider) members of the Grand Conseil, 
■upplied the means, and either suggested or approved 
tlie work done. Besides our journal, we published 
many political pamphlets, and an Economic Popular 
Idbrary. I edite^l the journal, which bore the name 



^H of our association, " La Jeune Suisse," and -eras in- 1 
^M scribed witk tbe formula, Liberty, Equality, Human- % 
^H ity ; but as I was obUged to remain in a sort of half 
^H conceahnent, tlie usteusible editor was a certain Gia- 
^M nier, formerly editoi- of tbe "Glaneuae" of Lyona, 
^H wbo bod been thrown amongst us after the tmsucceee- 
^M ful insurrection of that city. Our German translator 
^f was one Matby, a very intelligent young man, and at 
that time a perfect enthusiast of our doctrines ; but 
who, on his return to his native country, became, I 
am told, a conservative. 

Oar object waa to form a^acliQqLwhich ^hould raise 


g^fioal sdence above the miserable squabbles at 
partiefl and factions, and tbe exclusive worship of 

^morajit^j- without the guidance of which no political 
transformations can endure, but are couverted into J 
tbe mere struggles of sects or individuals desirous of 1 
power. We adopted a calm, serious, and philoaoj^- 1 
ical style, unusual in the polemics of the joumalina 1 
of that day. Nevertheless, its novelty attracted at- 
tention, and gained us friends and correspondents in 
mU the various cantons ; few but good, as ManEoni 
says of the poems of Tosti. Most of them were J 
young men weary of mere rebellious skepticism or ne- 1 

into the religious character of our doctrine of progress ; % 
some were mothers, who had sought until theu to re- 
strain their sons from mixing in the turmoil of party 
politics, as productive of nought but strife and dan- 
ger, but who had buen awakened by our writing* to 
tbe perception of a duty of love and truth to be ful- 
filled and taught. Six months after the first publi- 
cation of " La Jeune Suisse," although violently aa- 
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I -Bailed by the matorialiHts of the old school of political 

I economy, like Fazy, and others of hia class, we found 
ooraelvea at the head of a number of Swiss, who had 
joined our Ttahaji apostolato, and were ready to unite 
a an earnest endeavor to awaken their countrymen 

\ to a comprehension of the mission assigned to them 

I by God. 

The pamphlets published from time to time by 
Gennan or Swiss writers associated with us; our 
journal, and the visibly increasing influence of the 
Italian apostolate in a country atrategically impor- 
tant, but which had until that time remained in- 
different to the European movement, served as a 
p retext for anothe r and a yetmo re relentless persg - 
^ttoiu. So long as Paris, by the common consent 
of the enslaved peoples, had been the sole focus of 
republican agitation, it was easy to watch over and 
restrain it. It was otherwise when the minds of 
men were released from the subservience which con- 
fided the perennial initiative into the hands of France, 
and the agitation broke forth in various directions, 
«Ten taking the offensive in those countries where 
^ere existed a strong instinct of Nationality, and a 
ooDsdousnesB of violated rights. The governments / 
all beheld with uneasiness the increasing power of | 
a party whose avowed aim was a new partition of J 
Europe, and the raising of a banner which they I 
foresaw would sooner or later become the banner of 
the Epoch. And it was determined among them to 
emsh it. 

The diplomatic agents of the various governments ^ 
of Etirope, from France to the petty princes of Italy, 
from Russia and Austria to the little states of Gei^ 
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?ni£ii7, intinmted to the weak and illiberal Swiss 
CrOTernmeiit that it must put an end to our t^os- 
tolate, and disperae our associatioD. To facilitate 
' the di^;raceful concession, they adopted the OBoal 
methods of espionoffe and false accusations. Upon 
the occasion of the assassination of a certain Lessinj^, 
who was stabbed by an unkno^vn hand near Zurich, 
they built up a conaplete edifice of imaginary secret 
societies, after the antiijue model ; of t«rrific oaths, 
Vehmie tribunals, and sentences of death pronounced 
by Young Germany. From some chance hasty word, 
the expression of an unfulfilled desire, they composed 
long and minute revelations of designs made, orders 
given, and arms collected for the purpose of inradiag 
some part of the German frontier. And in order 
to obtain notes and evidence of imprudent or exciting 
language held by the exiles, they introduced a num- 
ber of spies and agents of their own into our ranks. 
One Jules Schmidt of Saxony contrived, by pre- 
tending the most extreme poverty, to obtain employ- 
ment in our printing-office. A German Jew named 
Altinger, who assumed the name of Baron Eib, 
began enlisting German workmen with an ostenta- 
tion of secrecy that courted disuovery. A circular 
"Was composed at the French Embassy (then directed 
by the Duke of Montebello) in my name, and sent 
to several of the exiles who had been driven out of 
Switzerland after the expedition of Savoy, and were 
living in different towns in France, inviting them to 
come to Grenchea where I then was, for the purpose 
of starting from thence to invade Baden. I might 
quote twenty facts of this nature, but their chief 
characteristics of profound immorality and perfidy 
are all summed up in the affair of Conseil, which I 
am about to relat«. 
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Secret accusations were sent in support of the 
puSlic notes! The diptomatic w arfare waged against 
us, though inspired and directed by Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, was finally concenti-ated under the di- 
rection of France. It was ever the cuatora of the 
French monarchy to do evil in order to prevent 
others from doing it, and the despotic monarchies 
took advantage of this old system to achieve their 
purpose, and throw the responsibility upon the con- 
stitutional monarchy they both feared and suspected. 
They threatened intervention, in order that France 
might hasten to intervene, and succeeded in their 
object, Thiers was the ruling spirit of the French 
Ministry, and ho imdertook the management of the 
ignoble affair. Meanwhile, the Central Government 
of Switzerland (the Vorort) giving credence to all 
the absurd denunciations made against us, commenced 
a cowardly persecution of the Republican exiles. On 
the 20th May I received intelligence from a friend 
of mine, an engineer in the Canton Solothum, that 
cartridges had been distributed to the little garrison 
of that city, previously to dispatching them upon 
an expedition of some danger. A few hours after, 
two hundred soldiers and a handful of gensdarmes 
eurrounded and entered the Bath House, where I 
and the two brothers Ruffini lived. In the interval 
between the warning and the coming of the soldiers, 
Harro Haring had unexpectedly arrived from France. 
He had received one of the false circulars, and had 
thought it Ms duty to hasten to join us. He had an 
English passport, and I warned him to pretend not 
to know us ; but when he heard the captain of the 
troop sent against us order us to accompany them to 
Solothum, he gave his true name, and was impris- 
oned with us. 
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We were taken to the prison of Solothurn, aiid 
after twenty-four hours' detention, set at liberty 
■without being interrogated in any way. The young 
men of the city had threatened that they wovdd set 
us free themselves. During the long perquisitioQ 
made at the Bath House at Grenchen, they did not 
discover a single rifle, proclamation, circular, at 
indeed any indication of the pretended expedltdoQ 
into Germany. NevertheleRS, we were ordered to 
qiut the canton. We crossed the frontier, and took 
refuge in the first village on the other side, Langenao, 
in the Canton Berne, in the house of a Protestant 
clergyman, who received us as the apostles of a re- 
ligion proscribed, but holy, and destined to triumph 
in the future. 

But the persecution did not stop here. iThe Cen- 
tral Government, while pursuing its invesHgationa, 
had discovered several of those exiles who had been 
ordered to quit the country in 1834, and In order to 
carry favor with foreign governmen^L it determined 
to send them back to the frontiers. J A submissive 
dispatch was sent to the French Ambassiidor on the 
S2d June, announcing tliis determination, and asking 
permission to send the exiles into the French terri- 
tory ; adding, as a proof of devotion, a list of the 
exiles thus condemned to he driven away, and a note 
of the most suspected amongst us. Every cowardly 
concession renders the enemy more insolent and ex- 
acting, a^ Italy, thanks to her ministers, has reason 
to know at the present day. The Duke of Monte- 
hello answered on the 18th July with a note i 
threatening and insulting as possible. He asked, or 
rather demanded a system of coercive measurea 
ag^nst the exiles, and declared that if Switzerland 
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[aid not cease all toltiratioa of the incorrigible enemies 
of the repose of governmenta, France would take the 
m&tter into her own hiinds. It wna a gauntlet o£ de- 
fiance flung down, without a shadow of pretest, to 
that Switzerland wherein Louis Philippe had found 
shelter during his misfortunes. And in order to ob- 
tain some show of pretense they adopted a means 
so immoral as to bo worth recording here, for the 
purpose of making known how low the Constitutional 
Governments of the present day can stoop, as well as 
for the consolation of the Republican Party, against 
irhom no such accosations can be brought. 

Early in July, 1836, one Auguste Consell, an ewi- 
ploy4 of the Parisian police, had been dispatched to 
Switzerland by the French Minister of the Interior, 
upon a mission concerning the exiles. His orders 
were, first, to use every endeavor to get into contact 
with us, for which purpose he was directed to rep- 
resent himsolf as an accomplice of Alibaud, who a 
short time before had attempted the life of the king, 
by which means it was supposed he would obtain our 
ora£dence. Then, when we were sent oi)t of the 
ooimtry, he was to accompany us to England, and 
remmn constantly near ns aa a permanent spy. In 
rjkhe mean time his presence amongst us would appear 
to confirm the truth of tlie accusation of regicidal 
deugns which had been brought against us in various 
diplomatic notes. And In order to insure our placing 
confidence in Mm the French Embassy was to receive 
a formal denunciation of him as an accomplice of 
Fieschi and Alibaud, and be commissioned to d&- 
mand of the Swiss Government his extradition or ex- 
>ulmon. By this means he would be enabled to 
jUow ufl without exciting our suspicions. Money 
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was given hiiii,Trith a passport bearing the name Na- 
poleone Cheli, and an adtlresa through which to oor- 
reapond with hia emptoyera. He started to come to 
OB on the 4th July. The false denunciation against 
him was sent off shortly after, and on the 19th Jnlj 
it waa transmitted by Montehello to the Swiss IHreo- 
toire. Conseil was in Berno by the 10th. 

At Berne he contrived to form acqunintance with 
two Italian exiles named Boschi and Primavesi, and 
afterwards with Aurelio Bertola, a pretended txmnt 
from Rimini, himself one of the worst si>et'ie8 of ad- 
venturer and cheat, whom I caused to be imprisoned 
in London some years later, hut who at that time 
found it to his interest to play the part of a persa- 
outod patriot. While Conseil was seeking to enHst 
them in the French secret society Leg families, in 
order that they might swell its ranks in Berne, he 
spoke to them of his pretended connection with tlie 
regicides, announced the probability of other at- 
tempts, and asked for an interview with me, for the 
purpose of making important revelations. I at onoe 
^ gneesed him to be a spy. An accomplice of Aliband 
would certainly not have revealed himself to mea 
unknown to him whom he had met by chance in a 
street or cafiS. I refused the interview, and recom- 
mended that he should be threatened and frightened 
into giving up his papers. But before this could be 
done, having been m!a<Iireet«d in some manner by 
the pohce of Beme, he went to Besan^on for fredi 
inatnictions, more money, and a new pussport. These 
were pven to him, with orders to return to Beme 
and floek instructions from the French Ambaasador, 
who was also made an accomplice in the plot. He 
returned on the 6th August under the name of PUtro 
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■Corelli. and had an interview with tlie Duke of 
Mont«belIo in the evKDing, On the 7tli, Boscbi, 
Primaveai, Migliari, and Bertola met him at tlie 
" Hotel du Sauvage," and, following my advice, 
threatened and frightened him until they succeeded 
in making him give up liis papers, and extorting from 
him a complete confession of the whole affair. 

It was important to demonstrate still more clearly 
the complieity of the Ambassador. Coiiseil was 
therefore compelled to present himself again at the 
Embassy, but closely followed and watched. He 
went, did not see the Ambassador himself, but saw 
luB secretary, Belleval, from whom he received some 
more money, another passport, and a hst of the exiles 
,'whom he was to watch. The hst contained of course 
'any name, that of the brothers Ruffini, and those of 

"lers among the French and German exiles. The 
ifa we had obtained from him were quite sufficient 
'to make the whole matter clear, and furnish the 
'Swiss Government with a powerful weapon where- 
with to check French insolence and audacity. We 
therefore made the whole thing known to the police. 
A governmental inquiry was set on foot on the 16th 
August, and concluded by a report contaniing the 
fall confession of Conseil.' Nevertheless, in a note 
of the 27th September, the Duke of Montebello un- 
hlushiugly assumed a tone of calumniated innocence, 
suspended all diplomatic relations with Switzerland, 
and threatened worse. The whole tribe of the gen- 
try that goes by the names of diplomatists, ambassa- 
dors, secretaries of legation, etc., lives and breathes 
in lies as in ita native element. Yet the politicians 

^ Tbia docnmcnt is cjiinled In txlenMi bj Lania Blmo in Uic tut volume 
of bia Hiittirt dt die Atu, cbsp. ir. 
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t£ our day consider themBelves honored by their in- 
tercourse, and labor to obtain from them a. smile or t 
shake of the hand. I should regiird my own as con- 
tauiinat«d by their touch. The highest among them 
ia beneath the honest workman who roughly epeaki 
the truth, and blushea when detected in wrongdoing. 

The men who governed Switzerland at that time 
were opportnniata, Macchiavellians, Moderates, and 
conseqnently immoral and cowardly. By imitating 
what they called governmental traditions and cu»- 
toms, which are in fact a departure from the only 
moral and logical idea of government — the repre- 
Bentation by a people among the peoples of the just 
and true — thoy had tost the severe morality, and 
the energy and vigor belonging to Republiciuis. In- 
stead of saying to the Ambassador : You have Ued, 
and requesting his government to recall hipi ; instead 
of saying to foreign cabinets : You have no right 
of judgment in our affairs, let us alone ; notwith- 
standing the certainty they might have felt from past 
experieDce that none of them would have ventured 
to cross the frontier and attack them, they returned 
a submissive answer to the Ambasaador's note, com- 
plaining of having been misunderstood, and appeal- 
ing to old alliance and old friendship. 

The governments, seeing them intimidated, he- 
came more insolent than ever. I told the Swiss at 
that time: " The safety and independence of your 
country lie in your ancient courage, virtue, and eenae 
of honor. Her enemies are they who are false to 
these ancient virtues, and stain the honor of the ro- 
puhlican flag that waves over the graves of tiieir 
I fathers. Of what value is the precarious enjoyment 
of the rights of association and freedom of the preaa, 
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if yon do not feel the true aacredneaa of those rights ; 
if, instead of recognizing in them the application of 
an universal principle, a fragment of the law of God, 
jaa allow jour children to learn to regard them 
merely as a simple faflt ? Of what worth is Liberty, 
if with fear in her heart, and shame upon her brow, 
she drag heraelf, like a degraded courtier, from em- 
bassy to embassy, imploring from monarchical diplo- 
macy the alms of a few days' existence? Liberty 
such as this is a bitter i^"ony, and like the scornful 
legend nailed by impious hands upon the cross of 
Christ, it but proclaims the eternal condemnation of 
those who inscribe it upon their banner and crucify 
the Just beneath. Woe upon those who, feeling 
nothing of the sacrednese of exile, trampling under 
foot the holiness of hospitality, speculate upon the 
isolation of the proscribed, and place the orown of 
thorns upon the brow consecrated by suffering and 
sacrifice I Woe upon the people capable of beholding 
that spectacle with indifference, and without lifting 
up their hands to declare : The exiles are brothers 
sent amongst us by God : respect both them and us ! 
The liberty won by their fathers wUl dissolve at the 
first trial, like snow before the sun. The tears their 
egotism caused to flow will arise in judgment against 
them, and cancel their glory and their name. For 
Christ has said unto us : Feed the hungry, and ^ve 
drink to them that thirst. But liberty is the bread | 
of the soul, and hospitality is the dew sent down by 
Heaven upon the virtuous, to cool the furrowed brow 
wearied and worn by persecution." 

The people, however, were, as they always are, 
better than their rulere, and ready to make any . 
■acrificee to maintain the honor of their country. 
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The, exfatement waa general, and general the deare 
to resist. The patriotic meetings of ten thousand 
held at Reiden, and twenty thousand at Viedikea, J 
were a proof of this. But to all the fears and hea- 1 
tations mentioned above were added those canaea of 1 
division inherent in all confederations, and these were * 


iomented by the difEerent foreign govenimenta which 
exercised an influence over the separate cantons, — 
PrusMa over Neuchfitel, Austria over the small can- 
tons, and France, through her embassy, over Berne. 

In the face of the Conaell scandal, and notwith- 
standing the energetic opposition of several of the 
deputies, the Diet retracted every expression of ac- 
cusation or reproof contained in their former letter 
to the French Government, and decided to proceed 
agmnst the unfortimate exiles with greater severity \ 
than ever. This was preparing the way for an arbi- 
trary abuse of power, and it was carried to the ex- 
treme. Being either unable or unwilling at once to 
suppress " La Jeune Suisse," the Government, upon 
various pretexts, imprisoned, firat the German transla- 
tor, then the corrector of the press, then tlie French 
and German compositors, and finally some of the 
contributors. Amongst these were several SwisB 
citizens, like Weingart and Schiiler. The wandering 
lifu we were compelled to lead, and the impossibility 
of all regular coimnunioation, prevented our taking 
their place in the periodical work. The journal 
was therefore compelled to cease towards the end of 
July. 

In one of my last articles (18th June) I said : " The 
icy blast of the north has breathed upon the eonla 
of men. I hear voices around me whispering wtnda 
hitherto unknown in this republican land: Let aa 
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Jiave done with the exiles ; let ua renew alliance with 
the Govemment, and sacrifice this handful of agita- 
iore to them ; let ua proscribe the proscribed, and lay 
[,/itpon their heads the fautta of which the govemmcntB 
tccuae us. Lists of proscription have been drawn up ; 
Bud exiles have been arbitrarily imprisoned, gainst 
whom there ia no charge nor accusation ; a category 
of the suspected has been formed, including ninety 
individuals ; denunciation is recompensed ; a price is 
set upon men's heads. The journals are crammed 
with calumny: we are neither interrogated nor ex- 
lunined. Denounced as leaders of armed bands, we 
•are destined, some of us, to be sent to England, some 
of OS to America. Wherefore ? In virtue of what 
n^t ? In consequence of what discoveries ? What 
crimes have we committed? Upon what law is the 
sentence based 1 What testimony is appealed to ? 
As in Venice of old, the persecution is founded upon 
it denunciations. The condemnations are not 
^flsed upon any written or known laws. For us there 
law. Our present and our future arc at the 
mercy of an unwritten, unknown arbitrary will, upon 
uncertain indefinite something, an authority blind 
wid deaf as the Inquisition of Schiller. And the 
TOice of no influential patriot is raised to protest in 
fevor of men to whom all protest is forbidden, and 
declare : The exiles are men ; they have a right to 
faoman jostice ; every sentence passed upon them 
vhich is not based upon the laws binding upon us 
all, ia iniquitous; every judgment not preceded by 
poblic discussion and free unrestrained defense, is a 
crime before God and man. No I not one. It seems 
' monarchy, in exiling ua from our own countries, 
exiled us from humanity. 
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" From humanity ? Yes ; and God knowB tlint ttio 
grief I feel in writing these words springs from no 
personal consideration, — I have never felt so pro- 
foundly the truth of those words of Lamennuis : God 
comfort the heart of the poor exile, for he is every- 
where alone. 

" I write without bitterness or hatred. The last 
was ever unknown to me. But ray heart is filled 
with profound indignation when I reflect how the lib- 
erty, dignity, and honor of a people are thus made 
the sport of a Chancellerie ; when I see the delft- 
gates of a Republic thus organize a system of trans- 
portation for the benefit of monarcliical police-agents ; 
when I hear men who are themselves husbands, broth- 
era, and fathers, — standing, it may be, by the cra- 
dle of their children, — speaking thus lightly of ex- 
pelling to America men who have already lost all 
that life holds dear, and whose sole consolation is to 
gaze upon the Alps or the Rhine, and remember Uiat 
bttyond them lies their Father-land. Do they know 
what they are doing ? Do they remember that WB 
exiles have mothers, fathers, sisters ? Do they know 
what may be the consequence of their thoughtless 
words to us and them ? " 

One day in 1834 a man came to me asking fraternal 
Eud. He was an exile ; had been an esile for twenty 
years ; had slowly consumed the whole of the bitter 
cup offered by exile to tho solitary and poor. They 
had driven him away from Berne to Geneva, and 
from Geneva to France. France, too, had expelled 
him, because he had no papers en rigle. He had 
once again traversed the country on foot, and taken 
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'uge in Berne, where some Italians had taken care 
him. He was again delivered over to the gens- 
darmes and sent to Geneva. There he was at first 
itnprisoned for having dared to return, and afterwards 
driven out again a^ a man who bad no legal domicH. 
I saw him when he was sent upon this third journey. 
TTie teara ran down his cheeks as he told me his hia- 
iry. I was deeply moved. Shortly afterwards he 
ordered to go to England ; and he started, trav- 
elling through Switzerland and France on foot. He 
was & Neapolitan : his name was Carocci. Me died 
while crossing the sea. His mother and father were 
still living. He had brothers and sisters also. God 
foi^ve the Republicans who poisoned their existence 
with a sorrow such as this. The remoostranoea I 
pablished were inspired by no individual grief. 
Throughout all tlte persecutions I have met with, I 
have never endeavored to excite compassion for my- 
self. When a conclusum of the Diet condemned me 
to perpetual exile from Switzerland, I did but shrug 
jay shoulders, and remain. I remained, searched 
in vain on every side, until December in that 
,r, and should have stayed there indehnitely had 
not the mode of life circumstances compelled us to 
adopt threatened serious injury to the health of the 
two friends who shared these peraecutious with me. 
iti Januarj', I837J. arrived with them in London. 



CHAPTER V. 
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1837-1844. 

The last months of that year had inured me to 
Buffering, and rendered me " ben tetragono ai colpi di 
Ventura," ^ ns Dante has it. I know not to what 
peculiarity of mind it is owing that I have never been 
able to remember the dates of even the most important 
events of my individual life. But were I to live for 
a century I could never forget the close of that year, 
nor tbe moral tempest that passed over me, and amid 
the vortex of v^hich my soul waa so nearly over- 
whelmed. I speak of it now with reluctance, and 
solely for the sake of those who may be doomed to 
suffer what I then suffered, and to whom the voice 
of a brother who has escaped from that tempest, 
storm-beaten and bleeding indeed, but with retem- 
pered soul, may perhaps indicate the path of salva- 
tioo. 

It was the tgrn p esto f Doubt, which I believe all 
who devote their lives to a great enterprise, yet have 
not dried and withered up their soul, like Robespierre, 
beneath some barren intellectual formula, but have 
retained a loving heart, are doomed, once at least, to 
battle through. Jly soul waa overflowing witli and 
greedy of affection ; as fresh and eager to unfold to 
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■joy aa in the days when sustained by my mother's 
"TMnile ; aa full of fervid hope, for others at least, if not 
for myself. But during those fatal months there 
darkened around me such a hurricane ot sorrow, dis- 
illusion, and deception, as to bi-ing before my eyes, in 
all its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of tlie old 
age of my soul, solitary, in a desert world, wherein 
no comfort in tlie struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

It was not only the overtlirow, for an indefinite 
period, of every Italian hope ; the dispersion of the 
best of our party; the series of persecutions, which 
had undone the work we had done in Switzerland, 
and driven ua away from the spot nearest Italy ; the 
exhaustion of our means, and the accumulation of 
almost insurmountable material obstacles between me 
and the task I had set myself to do ; it was the fall- 
ing to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and love 
from which alnne I had derived strength for the com- 
bat ; the skepticism I saw risuig around me upon 
every side ; the failure of faith in those who had 
solemnly bound themselves with me to pursue un- 
shaken the path we had known at the outset to be 
choked with soitowb ; the distrust I detected in those 
most dear to me as to the motives and intentions 
which sustained and urged me onward in the evi- 
dently unequal stru^le. Even at that time the 
adverse opinion of the majority was a matter of little 
moment to me ; but to see myself suspected of ambi- 
tion, or miy other than noble motives, by the one or 
two beings upon whom I had concentrated my whole 
power of attachment, prostrated my soul in deep 
despair. And these things were revealed to me at 
tiie very time when, assailed as I waa on every side, 
[ felt most intensely the need of comforting and 
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retempering my spirit in communion with the £r*- 
tenial aouk I had deemed capable of comprehending 
even my silence, of divining all that I suffered in 
deUberately renouncing every earthly joy, and fi 
smiling in suffering with me. Without entering into 
details, I \vill merely say that it was precisely in this 
hour of need that these fraternal souls withdrew 
from me. 

When I felt that I was indeed alone in the world, 
— alone, but for my poor mother, far away and un- 
happy also for my sake. — I drew back in terror at 
the void before me. Tben, in that moral desert, 
doubt came upon me. Perhaps I was wrong, and the 
world right ? Perhaps my idea was indeed a dream ? 
Perhaps I had been led, not by an Idea, but by my 
idea ; by the pride of my oion conception ; the desire 
of victory rather than the purpose of the victory ; ftB 
intellectoal egotism, and the cold calculation of an 
ambitious' spirit, drj-iiig up and withering the spon- 
taneous and innocent impulses of my heart, which 
would have led me to the modest virtues of a limited 
sphere, and to duties near at hand and easy of fui- 
filhnent? 

The day on which my soul was furrowed by these 
doubts I felt myseK not only unutterably and su- 
premely wretched; I felt myself a criminal — con- 
scious of guilt, yet incapable of expiation. The forms 
of those shot at Alessandria and Chambery rose up 
before me like the phantoms of a. crime and its una- 
vailing remorse. I could not recall them to life. 
How many mothers I had caused to weep! How 
many more must learn to weep, should I persist in 
the attempt to arouse the youth of Italy to nohle 
action, to awaken in tbem the yearning for a com- 
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K men country 1 And if that conntry were indeed an 
" {Unsion ? If Italy, exhausted by two epochs of oiTil- 
izatiuii, were condemned by Providence lienceforth to 
remain subject to yoimger and more vigorous nations, 
■without a name or a mission of her owii, whence hod 
I derived the right of judging the future, and urging 
hundreds, thousands of men, to the sacrifice of them- 
selves, and of all that thoy held most dear ? 

I will not dwell upon the effect uf these doubts 
upon my spirit. I will simply say that I suffered so 
much its to be driven to the confines of madness. At 
times I started from my sleep at night, and ran to 
the windovf in delirium, believing that I heard the 
voice of Jacopo Ruffini calhng to me. At times I 
felt myself irresistibly impelled to arise and go trem- 
bling into the room next my own, fancying that I 
should see there some friend whom I really knew to 
be at that time in prison, or huntlreds of miles away. 
The slightest incident, a woi-d, a tone, moved me to 
tears. Nature, covered with snow as it then whb 
around Grenchen, appeared tn me to wear a funereal 
shroud, beneath which it invited me to sink. I fan- 
cied I traced in the faces of those who surroimded me, 
looks, sometimes of pity, but more often of reproach. 
I felt every source of life drying up within me ; the 
death of my very aoul. Had that state of mind lasted 
but a little longer, I must either have gone mad, or 
ended it with the selfish death of the suicide. Whilst 
I was thus struggling and sinking beneath my cross, 
I heard a friend, whose room was a few doors distant 
from mine, answer a young girl, who, having some 
suspicion of my unhappy condition, was urging him 
to break in upon my solitude, by saying, — Leave 
him alone; he Is in his element, conspiring, and 
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happy. Ah I how little can men guese the state of 
mind of others, unless they regard it, and this is 
rarely done, by the light of a deep affection. 

One morning I awoke to find my mind tranquil 
and my spirit calmed, as one who has passed throogh 
a great danger. The first moment of waking had 
always been one of great wretehednesa with me ; it 
was a return to an existence of little other than suf- 
fering, and during those months of which I have 
spoken, that first moment had been, as it were, a 
summing up of all the mmtterable misery I should 
have to go through during the day. But on that 
morning it seemed as if nature smiled a smile of con- 
solation upon me, and the light of day appeared to 
hless and revive the life in my weary frame. The 
first thought that passed across my spirit was : Your 
sufferings are the temptation of egotism, and arise 
from a miaconception of life. 

I set myself to reexamine, now that I was able 
to do BO calmly, both myself and surrounding things. 
I rebuilt my entire edifice of monil philosophy. 
In fact, the great question of a true or false con- 
ception and definition of life dominated all the sec- 
oudary questions which had roused that hurricane of 
doubts and terrors, as the conception and definition 
of life is, whether recognized or not, the primary 
basis of all philosophy. 

The ancient religion of India had defined life as 
contemplation ; and hence the inertia, the immo- 
bility, and submei^ng of self in God, of the Aryan 
families. Christianity had defined life as expiation ; 
and hence earthly sorrows were regarded as trials to 
be endured with resignation, even with gladness, 
and without any duty of struggling t^mnst them. 
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Hence the earth was viewed as an abode of suffering, 
and the emancipation of the soul was to be achieved 
through indifference and contempt for earthly things. 
The materialism of the eighteenth century had gone 
back two thousand years to repeat the pagan defini- 
tion of life aa a search after happiness ; and hence 
the spirit of egotism it instilled into the souls of men 
under various disguises ; hence the hateful spectacle 
of whole classes rising to do battle in the name of 
the happiness of all men, only to withdraw from the 
struggle and abandon their allies as soon as they bad 
achieved their own j hence the instability and incon- 
stancy of the most generous impulses, the sudden 
desertions whenever suffering overbalanced hope, 
and the sudden discouragement caused by the first 
adversity ; hence the setting up of material interests 
above principles, and the many other evil results of 
that false theory which still eudure. 

I pereeivefl that although every instinct of my 
soul rebelled against that fatal and ignoble definition 
of life, yet I liad not completely freed myself from 
the dominating influence exercised by it upon the 
age, and tacitly nourished in me by my early French 
studies, and the admiration I felt for those who had 
preached that doctrine ; as well as an instinctive 
feeling of opposition to those governments and c.istea 
who denied the right to liappiness of the multitude, 
in order to keep them prostrate and enslaved. I 
had combated the evil in others, but not sufficiently 
in myself. In my own case, and as if the better to 
seduce me, that false definition of life had thrown off 
every baser stamp of material desires, and had cen- 
tred itself in the affections as in an inviolable sanc- 
tuary, r ought to have regarded tliem as a blessing 
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of God, to be accepted ivith gratitude wheiisoeTer it 
dwL'i-iided to imidiate or cheer my eidstence; not 
dwnanded them either as a right or as a reward. I 
had UQCODBcioualy mode of them the condition of 
fnlBUment of my duties. I had been unable to 
realize the true ideal of love — love without earthly 
hope — and hsid unknowingly worshipped, not love 
itself, but the joya of love. When these voni^ed, 
I had despaired of all things ; as if the joya and 
sorrows I encountered on the path of life could alter 
tlie aim I had aspired to reach ; as if tlie darkness or 
serenity of Heaven could change the purpose or 
necessity of the journey, 

1 hail been false to that faith in the immortality 
of life, and in a progressive series of esistenQes, 
which, in the eyes of the believer, transforms oar 
sufferings here into the trials and difficulties of one 
who ascends a steep mountain at the summit of 
which is God; a series of existences which are linked 
together and gradually develop all that on earth ia 
but a germ or promise. I had denied the sun him- 
self because I found myself, in this brief earthly 
stage, unable to illumine my feeble lamp by his ray. 
I had been a coward without knowing it. I too had 
given way to egotism, while I believed myself most 
free from it, simply because I had transported the 
£go into a higher and purer sphere than that in 
which it is adored by the majority. 

jUfa- ia a miss ion- Every other definition of life ia 
false, and leads all who accept it astray. Religion, 
science, pliilosophy, though still at variance upon 
many points, all agree in this, that every existence 
is an aim. Were it not so. of what avail were the 
movement, the Progress, which all are be^nning to 
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recognize as the Law of life ? And that aim ia one : 
to develop and bring into action all the faculties 
which constitute and lie dormant iji human nature — 
Humanity, — and cause them hannoniously to com- 
bine towards the discovery and application of that 
law. But individuals, according to the time and 
Bpace in which they live, have various secondary aims, 
all under the dii'ectiou of and governed by that one 

' supreme and permanent aim ; and all tending to 
the constant further development and association of 
the collective faculties and foi-ces. For one man, this 
andary aim may be to aid in the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the few immediately around 
b iin ; for another, gifted with superior faculties, or 
placed in more favorable cu'cumstances, the secoud- 

' ery aim is to promote the formation of a Nation- 
ality i to reform the social condition of a people ; to 

> solve a political or religious question. 

Our own Dante understood this, when, more than 

' five centuries ago, he spoke of Uie great Sea of Being 
upon which all existences were led by power divine 

1 towards different ports. Mankind is young yet, both 
in knowledge and power, and a tremendous uncer- 
tmnty still hangs over the determination of the 
special aims to which we are bound to devote our- 
selves. But the logical certainty of their existence 

■ is sufficient, and it is enough to know that it is the 
part of each — if our lives are to be life indeed, and 
not mere vegetation — to endeavor during the few 

( years granted us on earth, more or less to purify and 

y transform the element, the medium in which we live, 
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duty, therefore, ito highest law.^ 
iprehenston of that mission, and fulfillment I 




of that duty, lie our means of future prepress, the 
secret of the stage of existence into whicli we shall 
he initiated at the conclusion of this earthly stage. 
Life is immortal ; but the method and time of evoln* 
tjon through which it prc^esses is in our own hands. 
Each of us is bound to purify his own soul as a tem- 
ple ; to free it from egotism ; to set before himself, 
with a religious sense of the importance of the study, 
the problem of his own life ; to search out what is 
the most striking, the most urgent need of the men 
by whom he is surrounded ; then interrogate his own 
faculties and capacity, and resolutely and unceasingly 
apply them to the satisfaction of that need. And 
that examination is not to be undertaken in a spirit 
of mere analysis, which is incapable of revealing life, 
and is ever impotent save when assisting or aubserr- 
ing some ruling synthesis ; but by hearkening to the 
voice of his own heart, concentrating all the faculties 
of his mind to bear upon the point, — by the intuitioa, 
in short, of a loving soul, fully impressed with the 
solemnity of life. Young brothers, when once you 
have conceived and determined your mission within 
your soul, let nought arrest your steps. Fulfill it 
with all your strength j fulfill it, whether blessed by 
love or visited by hate j whether strengthened by aa- 
sociation with others, or in the sad soUtude that 
almost always surrounds the martyrs of thought. 
The path is clear before you ; you are cowards, un- 
faithful to your own future, if, in spite of sorrows and 
delusions, you do not pursue it to the end. 

" Forlem posce uiimnm, mortiii terrora onntem, 
Qui ipaliuiu vilB extnmam iatar manen ponat 
Katurr, qui fern qneat r|uoMumiius Uboni 
Nuciat iruci, cupUt nihil." .... 
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The verses of Juvenal sum up all that we ehould 
ask of God, all that once made Rome both mistress 
ftnd benefactress of the world. There is more of the 
true philosophy of life in those four lines of one of 
our ancient authors, than in fifty volumes of those 
sophists who for more than half a century have led 
the too plastic mind of youth astray, beneath the 
disguise of analytic formula and learned nomencla- 
ture. I remember a passage of Krasinski, a Polish 
poet of great power, unknown in Italy, wherein the 
Deity addresses the poet, saying : " Go, and be- 
lieve in my name. Think not of thine own glory, 
but of the good of those whom I confide to thee. 
Be calm amidst the pride, oppression, and scorn of 
the unjust. These things will pass away, but neither 

my thought nor thou wilt pass away Go, and 

let action be thy life. Even should thy heart vrither 
in thy bosom, shouldst thou learn to distrust thy 
brother men, and to despair of my support, live in 
action — ceaseless, unresting action — and thou wilt 
survive all those nourished in vanity, all the happy 
and illustrious ; thou wilt live again, not in barren 
illusions, but in the work of ages, and thou wilt be- 
come one of the children of Heaven." 

This poetry is as beautiful and true as any I know. 
Nevertheless — perhaps beejiuae the author, a Catholic, 
was unable to extricate himself from the influence 
of the doctrines taught by Catholicism of tlie pur- 
pose of life — there breathes throughout the lines 
an ill-repressed spirit of in ilivi dualism, a promise of 
reward, that I could wish to see banished from all 
floids consecrated to good. The reward assigned by 
God will be given ; but we ought nnt. to think of that. 
The religion of the future ' belit'ver, — 
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Save the souls of others, and leave the care of thine 
1 to Ood. The faith which should guide us shiues 
forth, I think, more purely in these few words of an- 
other Polish poet, even less known than Kraainski, — 
Skarga, — which I have often repeated to myself : 
'• The threatening steel flashea before our eyes, and 
wretohedness awaits ua on the path ; yet the Lord 
hath said : ' Onwards, onwards without rest.' But 
■whither go we, O Lord ? ' Go on and die, ye who are 
bound to die J go on and suffer, ye who are bound to 
Buffer.' " 

How I was at lengUi enabled to accept these 
words ; through what process of intellectual labor I 
succeeded in arriving at a confirmation of my first 
faith, and resolved to work on so long as life should 
last, whatever the sorrows and revilings that might 
assail me, towards the great aim which had been re- 
vealed to me in the prison of Savona, — the repub- 
lican unity of my country, — I cannot detail here ; 
nor would it avail. I noted down at tliat time a reo- 
ord of the trials and struggles I underwent, and the 
reflections which redeemed me. In long fragments of 
a work fashioned after the model of " Ortis," which X 
iutendi'd to publish anonymously, under the title of 
'* Records of an Unknown." I carried them with me, 
written in minute characters upon very thin paper, 
to Rome, and lost them in pasdng through France 
on my return. Were I now to endeavor to rewrite 
the feelings and impressions of that period, I should 
find it impossible. 

I came to my better self alone, without aid from 
others, through the help of a religious conception 
which I verified by historj'. From the idea of God 
I descended to the conception of prepress ; from the 
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conception of pix^resa to & true conception of life ; 
to faitli in a miaaion and ite logical confie<juence — 
duty the supreme rule of life ; and having reached 
that faith, I swore to myself that nothing in this 
world shonld agmn make me doubt or forsake it. It 
was, as Dante saya, passing through martyrdom to 
peace,^ — a " forced and despairing peace " I do not 
deny, — for I fraternized with sorrow, and enwrapped 
myself in it as in a mantle ; but yet it was peace, for 
I learned to enffer without rebellion, and to live 
calmly, and in harmony with my own spirit. I bade 
a long sad farewell to all individual hopes for me on 
earth. I dug with my own hands the grave, not of 
my aCEections, — God is my witness that now, gray- 
headed, I feel them yet as in the days of my earliest 
youth, — but to all the desires, exigencies, and inef- 
fable comforts of affection ; and I covered the earth 
over that grave, so that none might ever know the 
Ego buried beneath. From reasons — some of them 
apparent, some of them unknown — my life was, is, 
and, were it not near the end, would remain unhap- 
py ; but never since that time have I for an instant 
allowed myself to think that my own UDhappiiiess 
could in any way influence my actions. I reverently 
bless God the Father for what consolations of affec- 
tion — I can conceive of no other — He has vouch- 
safed to me in my later years ; and in them I gather 
strength to struggle with the occasional retimis of 
weariness of existence. But even were these consola- 
tions denied me, I believe I should still be what I 
am. Whether the sun shine with the serene splendor 
of an Italian mom, or the leaden corpse-like hne of 
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the oortbeni mist be abore ns, I cumot see thst H 

I oar dnty. God dvells above the eatthlj 

, and the holy stan of hith and the fattm 

; nitbui our ovn sooU, even though their 

me itself onr^ected as the sepolchisl lamp. 

The firet period of my fiojoom in England vas m- 
pro[Mtious to my political labon. The moral cmii 
I had nadergone in Switzerland -was succeeded — 
partly in consequence of obligations I bad contracted 
for Italian matters to n'hich I had devoted the money 
sent to me by my parents for my personal use, and 
partly of expenses incurred for others — by a crisis 
of absolnte povertj-. which lasted during the whole of 
1837 and half of 1838. I might have extricated my- 
self from it by making known my condition to my 
father and mother, who would have made light of 
every sacrifice endured for my sake ; but they had 
already sacrificed too mnch on my account, and I 
therefore thought it a duty to conceial it from them. 

I stru^led on in silence. I pledged, without the 
posnbility of redeeming them, the few dear souve- 
nirs, either of my mother or others, which I pos- 
sessed : then things of less value ; until one Satur- 
day I found myself obliged to carry an old coat and 
a pair of boots to one of the pawnbroker's shope, 
crowded on Saturday evenings by the poor and fallen, 
in order to obtain food for the Sunday. After this 
some of my fellow-countrymen bcciime security for 
me, and I draped myself from one. to another of 
tbose loan societies which drain the poor man of the 
last drop of blood, and often rob him of the last rem- 
nant of shame and dignity, by exacting from him 
forty or fifty per cent, upon a few pounds, which he 
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ie compelled to pay back in weekly payments, at 
certain fixed houra, in offices held in public bouses, or 
pn and beer shops, among crowds of the diuuken 
and dissolute. 

I passed, one by one, through all those trials and 
experiences ; hitter enough at any time, but doubly 
BO when they have to be encountered by one living 
solitary, uncounseled, and lost amid the immense 
multitude of men uuknown to him, in a country 
where poverty — especiiiUy in a foreigner — is an ar- 
gument for a distrust often unjust, sometimes cruel. 
I, however, did not suffer from these things more 
than they were worth, nor did I feel either degraded 
or east down by them. I should not even allude to 
trials of this nature, were it not that others, con- 
demned to endure such and disposed to feel humbled 
by them, may perhaps be helped by my example. I 
could wish tliat mothers would bear in mtnd that in 
tiie actual state of Europe, none of us is certain of 
remaining the arbiter of his own destiny, or that 
of those dearest to him, and could be convinced that 
by giving their children a sterner education, fitting 
them for any position in life, they would provide 
better for their future welfare, for their true happi- 
ness, and for their soul's good, than by surrounding 
them with every luxury and comfort, and thereby 
enervating the character that should be inured to fa- 
tigue and privation in early years. I have seen 
young Italians — tempered by nature for nobleness 
of life — sink miserably into crime, or save them- 
selves by suicide from trials which I have undergone 
with a smile ; and I have mentally cast the responsi- 
bility upon their mothers. My own mother — blessed 
memory — with the earnest deei>sighted love 





that looks forvraxd to the future, had prepared me to 
stand unshaken in the midst of every misfortune. 

Haring surmounted that first stress of poverty, I 
' now began to support myself by the aid of literature. 
I made some acquainfcmees, and became known. 
Admitted as a contributor in several reviews, I 
wrote for them as much as wouM enable me, with 
the help of my own modest allowance, to meet those 
daily expenses which are heavier in England than 
elsewhere. Either by choosing Italian subjects, or by 
frequent allusions to Itilian matters, I made them a 
means of calling English attention to our national 
question, at that time completely neglected, and of 
preparing the way for the Italian Apoatolate I began 
in England after 1845, and to which, I heheve, modi 
of the actual sympathy with the cause of our unity 
may be attributed. 

In England, a country wherein a long education in 
liberty has generated a high sense of individual dig- 
nity and respect for individuality, friendsliips are 
slow and difficult to make ; but they are more sin- 
cere and durable than elsewhere, and individuals in 
England possess more of ^^a t unity of thought. aj xA 
action which i s the pledge ^ all true gre atnroa. A 
certain exclusively ana^lTcal tendency, inborn in tlie 
Anglo-Sason and strengthened by Protestantism, 
renders Englishmen suspicious of every new and 
fruitful synthesis, and retards the advance of the na- 
tion upon the path of philosophical and social prog- 
ress ; but in virtue of that unity of life of which I 
have spoken, every advance once achieved ia achieved 
forever ; every idea once decisively accepted by th« 
intellect ia certain to be soon reduced to action ; and 
every opinion, even when not accepted, is received 
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[■ with respectful tolei-ation, when the actions of tliose 
L who profess it attest their sincerity. 

Friendships, once formed, are firmly based, and 
mcerely proved in action rather than in words, even 
■Vtnong those who differ upon this or that question or 
pinion. Many of my ideas appeared then — some 
■ still appear — unrealizable, or even dangerous, to 
my English minds ; but the logical proof of the 
sincerity of my convictions afforded by my life, suf- 
ficed to gain me the friendship of some of the best 
minds of the island. Nor shall I ever forget it while 
I live, nor ever pronounce without a throb of grati- 
ktode, the name of the land wherein I now write, 
I which became to me almost as a second country, and 
1 which I found the lasting consolation of affection, 
a a life embittered by delusions, and deatitut« of all 
'joy. And I would grsitify my own heart by citing 
many names both of men and women if I were writ^ 
ing the records of my individual life rather than of 
our political movement ; but I cannot refrain from 
I inBcrbing on these pages the name of the dear, good, 
icred family of Ashurst, who surrounded me with 
ring cares that — hut for the memory of my own 
s who died without me by their side — might 
iBTe made me at times forget even exile. 

The acquaintances I now formed among Uterary 
men, and the articles I wrote upon the intellectaal 
movement in Italy during the first years of my Ufa 
in England, reawakened the desire I had long nour- 
ished of spreading the fame of a writer, to whom 
more than to any other, Alfiori alone excepted, Italy 
owes whatever of manly vigor her literature has de- 
Y TBloped during the last sixty years- I speak of Ugo 
jposcolo, whom our professors of literature still affect 
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to neglect ; but who is none the less our master, not 
as regards ideas, which liave altered with the timES, 
but in having taught us a higher and nobler view of 
art, a retempered style, and a devotion to the great 
idea of Father-land, foi'gotteii by all those authors of 
his day — and they were the majority — who wrote 
in the name of princes, patrons, or academies. 

I knew that among the many works he had begun 
duriug his exile many had only been partially com- 
pleted ; wliile others, owing to the poverty and iBola- 
tioD in which he lived, had been lost. I set to work 
to search them out, and after long and fruitless seek- 
ing I found — besides several letters to Edgar Tay- 
lor, now nearly all included in the Lemonnier editioni 
which I helped to collect — all that he had completed 
of his work upon the great poem of Dante, and the 
proof-sheets of about two thirds of the " Lettera 
Apoli^etica," at that time quite unknown in Italy. 
This last discovery was a real joy to me. These 
pages, vrithout any title and without the author's 
name, were thrown iiaide with several torn papers, 
evidently destined to be destroyed, in a room at tbe 
house of Pickering the publisher. 

That none among the mauy Italians established in 
London, or traveJliug to England for their amuse- 
ment, should have sought for those papers earlier, 
when all of them might probably have been Baved* 
and that the honor of restoring them to our country, 
at leafit eleven years after Foscolo's death, should 
have been left to another exile, in poverty also, like 
myself, is one among mauy proofs of the indifference 
and ingratitude wldch are the common vices of en- 
slaved peoples, But it is more sad that at the pres- 
ent day, while the Itahans boast themselves free, no 
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ice should be rfused to say: "Instead of sending 
to princesses who never have done, nor will do 
anything for your country, and raising monuments to 
ministers who have done mischief to her, — in the 
name of gratitude raise a stone in memory of him 
who preserved the dignity of Italian literature, and 
of his own soul inviolate, when ail, or nearly all, pros- 
tituted both." But, however, it is perhaps better as 
it is. The Italy which, either through cowardice or 
hypocrisy, crouches before the Nephew, could ill ap- 
pease the spirit of the only man who stood forth the 
inexorable and incorruptible judge of the tyrannical 
ambition of the Uncle. It was I, then, who dis- 
covered those works, and I mention it here, because, 
vhether from accident or intention, all have been 
silent on the subject. But the publisher, who, from 
^noranco of their value, had hitherto despised them, 
became exacting when he saw my eagerness on the 
sabject, and refused to part with them unless I also 
purchased the work on the text of Dante, for which 
he demanded jE400. 

I was very poor ; I could not at that time have an- 
swered for four hundred pence. I wrote to Quirina 
an exceptional woman and exceptional 
'{riend, to help me to redeem these relics of the man 
lie bad loved and esteemed beyond all others. She 
did so ; but the bookseller persisted in not selling the 
one work without the other, and she could not pur- 
obase both. How at last, after many useless attempts, 
I succeeded in persuading Pietro Rolandi, an Italian 
'poblisher, settled in London, who was very friendly 
me, to pay that sum, and take upon himself the 

senses of the edition, I really do not know. It was 
'm miracle which my earnest determinatioi 
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wrought upon a man, prudent and timid both from 
ueceaaity and habit, but at heart more tender of hia 
country's glory than booksellers generally are. Other 
pages of the precious little book, the very pages fol- 
lowing those I had acquired, were shortly afterwardfl 
found in a trunk full of papers belon^ng to Foscolo, 
which had been saved from dispersion by the Canon 
Ri^o, — the only man whg watched by the bedside 
of the exile during his last illness, — which after- 
wards came into the possession of Eurico Mayer, and 
other friends at Leghorn, but had never been exam- 
ined until then. The discovery of the last fragment* 
awakened an energy in all of them, which resulted 
in giving to Italy, first, the volume of the Political 
Writings of Foscolo, which I published at Lugano, 
and then the Florentine edition, directed with Vintel- 
letto d'amore, by Orlandini. A biography vraa stall 
wanting : this I undertook, but adverse circumstances 
and many cares prevented me from writing it. The 
man who could and ought to have done so waa G. B. 
NiccoUni. He also is now dead, and his own life is 
still unwritten. But the Foscolo edition of Dante 
cost me far greater labor. I offered, as it was my 
duty towards the generous publisher to do, to edit 
the work and correct the proofs. Owing to stress of 
poverty and illness, Foscolo had only completed the 
first part of his undertaking ( " L'Infemo " ). The 
"Puigatory" and "Paradise" consisted only of 
leaves of the common edition, to which Bfcripa of 
paper were attached, for the purpose of writing the 
TariouB readings ; but these, and the alterations and 
corrections were wanting, as well as all trace of aeleo- 
tion or revision of texts. 

For Bome time I remained in doubt whether it was 
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['■not my duty to tell Rolandi everything ; but Pick- 
Lg was inexorable ; he would sell all or nothing, 
'■•nd the Italian bookseller would not be likely to give 
•«ach a emn for the " lufemo " alone. It appeared 

t>to me a aacred duty, both towards Foscolo and the 
Btudy of Dautti, not to allow the work already com- 
ipleted to be lost ; and I believed myself to be able 
to complete it accfA-ding to the rules and plan laid 
down by Foscolo in his correctiona of the first part, 
by identifying myself, as it were, with his method ; 
the only one, in my opinion, which, by purifying the 
'Work from the infiuence of municipalities (Tuscan or 

>jStiulian mattered little), restored its profoundly Ital- 

*iain character. I was silent, therefore, and undertook 
myself the task of selection from the various readings, 
and the orthographical correction of the text. I did 
flie work in the most conscientious manner possible, 
tremblingly anxious not to let my solicitude render 
me irreverent either towards the genius of Dante or 
the talent of Foscolo. I religiously consulted the 
liSS. texts (unknown in Italy) of Mazsuchelli and 
Koscoe. For six months my bed, for I had but one 
■com, was covered with editions of the poem, in 
^hich I studied the various readings which the want 
<lf an original text, the ignorance of copyists, or local 
"conceit, had accumulated throughout long ages upon 
almost every verse. At the present day I think it 
tight to declare the truth, and to separate my work 
from that of Foscolo. 



In 1844 the ex pedition of the brothera Bandiera 

t ook place . As the " Records of the Brothers Ban- 

I iivca." which I published shortly after their death, 

nttun all that is impoiiant on tlie subject, I do not 
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intend to enter upon it here.^ But the inddent of 
the violation of my correapoudence at the English 
post-office deserves a few words of notice. It is an 
episode of niinistenal immorality worthy to be set 
beside the affair of the spy Conseil, which I have 
already related ; a species of immoraUty still syBt«m> 
atically carried on by the monarchical goTemmente 
of Europe. 

About the middle of the year 1844 — I do not now 
remember whether in June or July — I discoTeied 
that the letters of my correspondents in London — 
amongst whom were several bankers, through whom 
I was in the habit of receiving my foreign letters —- 
always reached me at least two hours after the right 
time. The letters are sent from the different pos^ 
offices in London to the Greneral Post-office,' where 
they are stamped with a stamp indicating the honr 
of their arrival. The distribution to their several 
addresses takes place during the two hours ensuing. 
I now carefully examined the post-marks, and found 
the letters invariably bore the mark of two different 
stamps : the one intended to efface the other ; the 
object of which appeared to be to make the hour of 
dehvery correspond with that in which the letter had 
been received, and so to prevent the original stamp, 
or attestation by the receiver of the time when the 
letter was posted, being evidence of the fact of its 
detention. 

This waa enough for me; not so for others who 
were incredulous of any violation of what they 
termed British honor, and they received the ezpras- 
sion of my suspicions with ironical smiles. The 

1 These Stmnb u« inserted u ClKpterVI. 

3 It will be remembered tluC HaiUDJ u deacribias Ihe poat-oSlM U> 
nnj^ameaU u Uiey existed in ISM. — Tranttator. 
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etampa were so managed to render it di£Seult to 
decipher the two different hours, and merely to give 
an appearance of their having been rendered illegible 
through haste- To be quite sore, therefore, I posted 
at St. Martin's-le-Grand lettera directed to myself, 
early in the forenoon, when the receiver's Btamp 
would be 10 F N 10. After having been thua 
stamped, the lutters directed to my name were — 
by superior orders — conveyed to a secret office, 
where they were opened, read, resealed, and given 
to the postman whose duty it was to deliver them 
in the street where I then lived (Devonshire Street, 
Queen's Square). This evil work consumed aboat 
two hours' time, and consequently the letters came 
to hand in the afternoon with the receiver's mark 10 
altered into 12 ; the figure of 2 being stamped upon 
Uie original 0, but not so as entirely and sacceaafoUj 
Lto conceal it. I then, in the presence of witneMeg, - 
ghosted at one and the same time letters addrewed %9 \ 
■ ny own name, and others addrewed to Gctitioiu pep' i 
sons at the same residence. Hie witnewKS oune itf 1 
my house to be present at the delivery of the letten,' J 
and they deposed in writing to the fact that tlH' J 
letters addressed to my name invariaUy arrived tuff I 
hours later than the others. 1 adiqitcd otlier coi^ u 
trivances to complete the chain of evulence. Lvtten , 
directed to my name were po»t«d, umtaininf; grains 
of sand, poppy seeds, or fine haim, and so folih^i that 
tlie sand, the seed, or the hairs could not fall out 
tmlesa the letters were opened. OQia czpcrrimeittl J 
were tried with the seals. A wafer carefoUy cn^l 
aqnare was found to have altered Ibi abapfl in puvia^l 
tiiToagh the poet-ofBce ; and in the caae of was Msll^ I 
tile aatt <uice of the iinpreMrion being cwtit* 
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fully noted, it nvaa found that the subsequent post- 
office counterfeit wns phiced more or less apiight 
than the original. 

When by these and other means I bad 
lated a masB of proofs, I placed the whole id the 
hands of a Member of Parliament, Thomas Slingsby 
Duncombe, and petitioned the House for an inquiry 
into the matter. The accusation produced a perfect 
tempest. Questions were asked of the Ministers on 
every aide, to which at first they returned evarave 
answers ; then, having made inquiries about me, and 
satisfied themselvea that I should not have hazarded 
such an assertion without positive proofs, they ctnt- 
fessed the fact, sheltering themselves partly by ap- 
pealing to an old act of Parliament, passed under 
exceptional circumstances in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and partly by calumnies gainst my char- 
acter.* I refuted these, so as to compel Sir Jomea 

1 Note bt Tbanbt,atob. The ■ 
lylo to thn Timtt newspiper on ihia 
til EsgliahnMia : — 

' ' To Iht EdUor of the Tina. 

"Sib, — In four obwmlions in ysaterdsy'i Timti on th* UtI dl>- 
gneefal affair of K. Maiiini's letten and the Bmetaiy of StaM, job 
meolluii tlut M. Mazzloi is entirely unknown (o yoa, endiely indilbrint 
^o yon; and add, very Juitly, thai if he ttere the ini»t coDUmptiblB of 
mankind, It wonld not aflict yonr argnment on the mbject. 

"It may tend lo Lhrow unie further light on this oiitter if I bow 
certify to you, whicb I In some sort fee] called upon to do, that H. Mai- 
Eioi ti not nnknown to Tarioiu competent penooa in Ibis coontijr, ■ml 
that ha ia TSry tar indeed from being contemptible, — nona farther, or 
Tvry few, of lirioK men. I hare had thn honor to know M. Uauini for 
• aeriea of yean ; and, whatcrCF I may think of hig practtcal inaight and 
skill in worldly afhira. I can with great freedom testify to all men thai 
be, If erer I have a«en one inch, ii a man of genius and virtoe, a man of 
BteiUng maci^, humanity, and nobleneas of mind, one of thoaa rare 
men, nnmersble, nnfortunately, but as nnitn In thin worid, wlio an 
worthy to bo called mertyi sonb; who, in silence, piounly in their dally 
life, andentand and practice what ia meant by that. OF Italian democrB- 
clee and Young Italy's soctowb, of axtraneoui ' 
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pGmham, the miiuster who uttered the accasations 
■■sgaiiiHt me pnblicly to apolc^ize to me in the House 
[ of Coimnom. 

With regard to their other d^ense, I seized the 

Fopixirtunity of laying bare the whole extent of the 

Pevil before the Eogliah people. It was not to be 

,'i6redited that this should have been the only oeear 

* rion upon which either the actual ministers, or thoae 

who preceded them, sbotdd have availed themselvea 

of the antiquated act of Parliament. I therefore 

caused a committee of inquiry to be demanded both 

~ is the Upper and Lower House ; and their reporta 

I couched in language seeking rather to 

^palliate the evil than to display it in all its ugliue« 

-proved that from 1806 to 1844, all the ministen 

-Lords Palmerston, Russell, and Normanby in- 

ir poor old ehlnurieal popes in Bologiu, I know noUnag, nd 

Mttn u luov nolhiiig; bat thia otbcr Ihiag 1 do koow, isd caa ban 

iatlurt publiclj to b« K Uct; wUdi bet >II of u ihat lun nwrina lo 

in IL Hanioi ■ad fab alUa nwj do well U ' ' 



"Bat it lift qoMioD TiuJ to o* tfau MftM Mtm ia n Ei^Uifa poM- 
iBn ba, u we all fuicitd th^ wan, wa paataJ H thinga meni \ diM 
cpMtns Hi nra'a letlan, ■ pnctka bow of Ub U pieklBK naa'a packMa, 
•Bil to other Mill tUct and falaler (onaa of MoondMUaa, b« aot naoHud 
to In EagbiM), txcept io ca««* of tlw rtty laat ■ati wwily. Wbaa mbw 
ne* Gtuipowder PhM nuy be in ibe wind, aooM d u o b ia J y d iraaaoa or 
ImBiiiieDt nadoul wreck aM aToidiblf otherwiao, Ibao let oa Oftn laUm i 
■ot till then. To all Autrian kalnn and iocb IUm, la Uwir (In* of 
ttDBUa, let us anmr, ■• our fatlim Ifns of old bate aaawoMdi Kal 
br anch mauu U help here for yoa. Socb nwaos. allied 1« nUki)^ tl 
pocket* aod Tiler tonat a( (coandniluini, an uM parmlttod la tUa aooo- 
by taTjoobehDor. The Bight Uoaorabla Baovtaiy doaa hlBialf doUal 
Booll, and eren la aTraid lo employ tbam. Ha dara ttot) b voald fa* daa- 
gnona tor biml All British oiea that mi^ ahoDoa to coma la tWw of 
'id* to upom It, tad Imapta oa U, a*< ladlf. 
Uaairfaatheataantby UV 
" I am, air, your obedient wrrant, 

"TnoMU Caoltls. 
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claded — had successively degraded themselves by 
stooping to this method of obtaining information. 
Not only my letters and those of other exiles bad 
been opened, but the letters of many Engliahmen, 
and Members of Parliament, of Thomas Duocombe 
himself, bad been violated ; and the crime bad iavar 
riably been concealed by artifices punishable by the 
criminal law, — falsification of seals, imitation of 
stamps, etc. My own letters had been opened for 
the space of more tlian four months. It was proved 
that the arts of Talleyrand and FouchS had been 
thus practiced gainst me by English Ministers, not 
in consequence of any suspicions that I had conspired 
against the state, or in any way mixed myself up in 
English affairs, but from a mere servile desire to 
please foreign despotic governments — the govern- 
ments of Naples and Austria — and the English Min- 
isters had regularly transmitted such portions of the 
contents of the letters I received as they deemed 
likely to be of importance to those governments- 
Many of the letters addressed to me which were 
opened at that time were concerning the proposed 
rageditionrf^e^rothetiLBandiera — which I^repre- 
jendm ^d opposed — and the rcTevations thus made 
suggeateS to^Tire- Neapolitan Government the atro- 
cious scheme of promoting the execution of their de- 
sign, and luring them on, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them. The English Ministers had made tbem- 
selTes accomplices in that murder. They felt this, 
and blushed for it. Lord Aberdeen, the gentleman 
most respected in England for loyalty and frankness, 
whose word was accepted as gospel, was drawn on to 
lie to the House in the most shameless manner. When 
interrogated, at my iiistigaHon, as to whether the con- 
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tents of my letters bad been communicated to fore 
governments, the noble lord declared, amid the apt.H 
jdause of the House — what ministerial affirmation ia 
I BOt applauded by parliaments the issue of privilege ? 
I — that " not one syllable of that correspondence had 
I tPter been submitted to any foreign power." Shortly 
' afterwards the reports of the two committees of in- 
* ^airy threw it in hia teeth that " certain parts of the 
I information thus obtained were submitted to a for; 
«ign government" (Report of the Lords' CommitteeJjJ 
" So much of the information thus obtained was com 
municated to a, foreign power as might frustrate the 
attempt about to be made " (Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons). The day after, 
I wrote to the English jjapers with regard to the 
F oalumnies insinuated against me by Sir James Gra^ 
bam, and said, that when statesmen once descended 
to play the part of liais and forgers, it was not to 
be wondered at that they should turn calumniators 
also. 

Nor it is to be wondered at. Every govenunent 
founded on the absurd privilege of hereditary power, 
and maintained by such empty formuhe as, The 
head of the state reigns, but does not govern ; the 
maintenance of a perennial equilibrium between three 
powers is the true method of progress ; and the sinu- 
lar stock phrases of constitutional monarchies, — ia j 
inevitably drawn into immorality sooner or late 
Instead of deriving their inspirations from the actitan 
of the collective upon the individual conscience, they 
are based upon the fictions and imaginary laws in 
force in a small and privileged fraction of society, 
and are of necessity in a constant state of antagonism, 
more or leas opei '■e unprivileged classes. And 
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every existence bearing within it a radical vice of 
artificiality or immorality, wanders astray from the 
truth, and from that communion with humanity which 
leads to truth. Thus these statesmen, naturally good 
and honest, having been taught to venerate the arti- 
ficial formulas fabricated to sustain a conception as 
artificial and remote from the true and innate nature 
of things, had gradually lost ihat just moral sense 
that inculcates the oneness of life, and they con- 
sequently committed themselves as statesmen to ac- 
tions from which they would have shrunk with horror 
as private individuals. Meanwhile their political 
immorality spread immorality among their inferiors, 
who naturally learned to say to themselves : If it ia 
lawful to break the seals and violate the secrets of 
others, — to subtract and transfer the property of 
others for the good of the state, — why should it not 
be lawful for us to do so for the good of our families ? 
There is perhaps no country in Europe where let- 
ters are so frequently opened aa in England, and 
wlien speaking of letters containing money, the 
secretary of the post-office (Colonel Mabcrley), in 
his examination before the Post-office Committee, 
declared that they might aa well be thrown down in 
the street as put into the post-office ; and added, 
tliere has been enormous plunder and robbery ; the 
plunder is terrific, etc. If the majority of men at 
the present day were not mentally slavish, and 
educated by the usages of monarchical countries to 
regard the man less than the habit he wears ; if, re- 
jecting the immoral distinction between the politician 
and the private individual, and understanding that 
the first, precisely because he assumes the position of 
a leader and instructor of the nation, has a still 
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greater duty of scrupulous honesty, all his fellow- 
Btatesmeu had panished Lord Aberdeen's fault with 
due severity ; if, on the day after the utterance of 
the lie, the door of friendly intercourse had been 
closed upon him as upon a dishonored man, the lea- 
son would have been of great avail, at least to his 
anccessors. But the prestige of aristocracy and high 
office prevailed over English moral sense ; and while 
the country declared its hostihty to the abuse, it 
allowed its perpetrators to remain in the Ministry. 
Therefore the secrecy of correspondence is violated 
in the English post-office at the present day, pre»i| 
eisely as it was in 1844, though perhaps somewhi 
more rarely, 

It was a logical consequence of my opinions and 
belief that I should endeavor to work, not only for 
the people but with the people ; and I had found the 
few Italian workmen with whom I had come in con- 
tact since my arrival in London, so disinterested and 
worthy as greatly to encourage rae in making the 
attempt. Until then I had had few opportunities of 
Studying that precious element of our nation — the 
"irorking-class. An opportunity was unexpectedly 
presented to me, and I eagerly embraced it. By 
Tersing occasionally with some of the lads who waftri 
der about the streets of the vast city playing 
•Hie organ, I learned, with profound grief and i 
:&ihment,the history and method of a traffic carried 
i)y a few speculitors, only t^) be qualified as a speciee 
't& white slave-trade ; a disgrace to Italy, to its gov- 
ernment, and to its clei^, who might, had they 
'tAiosen to do so, have prevented it. 

There are five or six Italians established in L< 
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doD who appear to be capable of almost any iniquity, 
and careless of all but gain. They revisit Italy from 
time to time, and travelling tlirough the sgricultunl 
districts of Pamia aud Liguria, they contrive to in- 
troduce themselves into those families among the 
peasantry where there are many sona; to whom they 
make the most seducing oSers, promising that they 
Bhall be well fed, clothed, and lodged, on condition of 
their entering their service for two yeais and a half ; 
by the end of which time they agree to allow tbem 
to return, and underlie to furui^ them witn a som 
of money sufficient to pay the expenses of the journey 
and leave them a handsome recompense for thedi 
trouble, A contract to this effect is duly drawn op, 
for the poor ignorant momitaineers are not aware 
that no contract drawn up in Italy is valid in England 
unless signed by the English consul. 

The poor lads thus brought to England are treated 
by their masters like slaves. They sleep crowded 
together in one room : by day the elder lads are 
^ven an organ, the younger a sqairrel or white 
mouse, and each is bound to bring in a certain sum 
of money every evening. In the morning they ara 
given a cup of tea and a bit of bread ; but their 
evening meal is contingent upon their success. Ha 
who fails to bring home the recjuired sura, is beaten 
and ^ven no food. I frequently saw them out late 
on winter nights, when — as often happens at that 
season — their day's labor had been insuffiuent, 
trembling with cold and hunger as they implored the 
hasty passers by for half-pence, in the hope of mak- 
ing up the sum without which they dared not return 
home. One of these unfortunates, driven out into the 
streetfl by his master, though consumed with disease, 
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Mid bearing the stamp of death upon hia face, was 
carri<^ by the police to a hoepital, where he expired 
without opening hia lips. 

The miistere, in their cupidity, frequently trade 
npon the intimities which they have occasionally 
Been attract the compassion of English servants, etc., 
and compel the lads to feign dumbness, lameness, or 
epilepsy. Thus compelled to falsehood for the ad- 
vantage of their masters, the poor lada who left their 
mountains innocent and good, learn to Ue and deceive 
on their own account, and return to their native conn- 
toy completely corrupted. Not unfrequently, at the 
expiration of the thirty months, the masters take 
(ulvantiige of some slight inexactitude in the perform- 
ance of their part of the contract, and refusing to pay 
the lads the stipulated sum with which they were to 
have returned to their families, turn them out into 
the street, where they have to choose between the 
existence of a mendicant and death by starvation. 

The Italian Government might send a circular to 
tiie syndics and parish priests of the different com- 
munes, desiring them to use the great influence they 
possess in those small localities, to enlighten the 
parents as to the miserable fate to which they exposed 
their children by trusting to the promises and repre- 
sentations of these speculators. This proceeding, if 
it did not put an end to their traffic, would, at least, 
greatly diminish it. By compelling the masters to 
obtain the signature of the English consul, so as to 
legalize their contracts, and giving instructions to 
i^ents of the Itahan Government in England to watch 
over and protect these unfortunate youths, it might 
at any rate mitigate the wretchedness of their po- 
rtion. But monarchical govemm occupied 
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\ntii very different matters, and as to the Italian 
clergy in London, their bigoted opposition to the 
Italian Gratuitous School, and the calumnies they 
disseminated against its founders, suffice to show how 
little they understand their mission, and how desta- 
tute they are of faith and charity. 

I sought another method of alleviating the suffer- 
ings of those poor boys, and founded an association 
for their protection, and a gratuitous school, wherein 
they might learn somewhat of their duties and their 
rights ; and be able to give good counsel to their 
fellow-countrymen on their return. On several occa- 
sions I brought those of the masters who had been 
guilty of violence to justice iu the English courts, 
and when they found they were watched, they grad- 
ually became leas cruel and arbitrary in their conduct. 
But the school had to Gtniggle against the most de- 
termined opposirion from them, from the priests of 
the Sardinian chapel, and from the agente of the 
various Italian governments. 

The Italia n Gra tuitous School was founded on tlie 
10th November, 1^41, and was kept open until 1&18, 
when my long absence from England, and the idea 
that the Itahan movement, if successful, would open 
up new means of popuiai- education in Italy, deter- 
mined those who aided me in its management and 
direction to close it. During those seven years vre 
gave both moral and intellectual instruction to sev- 
eral hundred youths and children who were in a state 
of semi-barbarism, and who, half afraid at £rBt, and 
urged only by curiosity, came to our humble rooms 
at 5 Hatton Garden, to be gradually tamed and civ- 
iHzed by the gentleness and kindness of the masten, 
until at length they learned to rejoice with a certain 
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oonscious pride in the idea of returning to their coun- 
try possessed of education. They used to come be- 
tween nine and ten o'clook at night, bringing their 
organs with them. We taught them reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, simple geography, and the elemonta 
of drawing. On the Sunday evenings we gathered 
all our scholars together to listen to an hour's lecture 
upon Italian history, the lives of our great men, the 
ontUnea of natural philosophy ; any subject, in short, 
Hiat appeared to us calculated to elevate those nn- 
Itmned minds, darkened by poverty and their state 
<A abject subjection to the will of others. Nearly 
every Sunday evening for two years, I lectured to 
tliem upon Italian history or elementary aatrouomy; 
a subject eminently religious, and calculated to purify 
the mind, which, reduced to popular phraseology and 
form, should be among the first subjects chosen for 
the education of the young. And upwards of a 
hundred discoursea upon the duties of man, and vari- 
ous moral subjects, were declaimed by Filippo Pia- 
trucci, once well known in Italy as an improvisatore, 
whom I had made director of the school, and who 
identified himself with his miseion with unexampled 
■eal. 

It was a second period of fraternal labor and love, 
refreshing to my own soul and to the souls of other 
weary exiles, fortifying them in serious thought and 
earnest purpose. It was indeed > holy work, hoUly 
" ' assistance given was gratuitous. 
director, the vice-director (Luigi Bucalossi, a 
i most untiring and devoted), the 
3, all who in any way aided in the education 
scholars, were unpaid. Yet they were all of 
len who had families to support by their own 
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ezertioDB. The drawing-maatera were Scipione ] 
tmcci, the Bon of the director, and CeleBtino Vai^ 
present employed in the office of the " Units ItaUanft," 
at Milan), than whom I have never known a man 
more gentle and kindly to his aeholare, or more deeply 
convinced of the duty that binds us to the poor and 
tmeducated. 

The reading and writing masters were working- 
men, who not only subscribed to onr school, but aao- 
rificed the little time left to them after their hard 
day's work, in order to consecrate the evening to their 
self-imposed duty. On the 10th of November, every 
year (the anniversary of the opening of our school), 
we invited all onr pupils, about two hundred, to a 
distribution of small prizes, which was followed by a 
modest sapper, carved and served by ourselves, and 
enlivened by patriotic songs and the improviaaticHas 
of the director. One of those evenings was equal in 
moral influence and effect to a whole year of mere 
instruction. Those uufortimate lads whom their 
masters treated like slaves, learned to feel that they 
were men, our equals, living souls. Many English 
friends, both men and women, came to our work- 
men's supper, and went away touched and improved 
themselves. I remember poor Margaret Fuller com- 
ing there when recently arrived from the United 
States, where for some reason she had learned to 
regard us with a certain distrust. But she had not 
been with us one hour, on the occasion of one of those 
suppers, before she was like a sister amongst us. 
Her pure and noble nature, responsive to every gen- 
erous impulse, understood and felt the treasure <rf 
affection which had been disclosed amongst na by a 
religious sense of the holiness of onr aim. 
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Oar eocample bore fruit: first in London, where 
f-the priests of the Sardinian ebapel, fiu^ng all their 
efforts to pnt down our school unavailing, were re- 
.duced to opening one themselves in the same street ; 
tiien in America, where I, in the mean time, had 
:iormed some friendships. Schools hke ours were 
estabhahed, in 1842, in New York by Felice Foresti 
and Giuseppe Avezzaaa ; in Boston by Professor 
fiochi ; and in Monte Video by G. B. Cuneo. The 
^^jiool. a s I have said, a fforded me a means of contact 
with th" It'J'l'a" w orkmen in London. I selected 
the best among these to help me in a work more di- 
rectly national in its purpase. We formed m i aaso- 
c iation o f wnrki n f ; men, and pnbliahed ajonSal 
called the " Apostolato Popolare," bearing as a 
motto the words : " Work, and its proportionate 
recompense," During these years aJso the bonds of 
friendebip formed in Switzerland between ourselves 
and the Poles were strengthened ; but it is unneces- 
sary to record here the details of the international 
labors we undertook together. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

BECO&DS OF THE BROTHERS BAKDIERA. 

1842-1844. 

"But should I ■ncQumb bcnealli Uh tempest in the midsl of which I MB 
Daw BCrDgKllDg, let not mj dear onca blush for the lore they bore tm, bat 
piuitone Bower ia nmcmbruice of me, to pnriff in; Dama fioai Ibe ui- 
luny which onr tyrflnU «re certain to c»st upon 11." — Ltlltr of AttUio 
Bat^Kra, Ifovcmbcr 14, 1S13. 

" Adieu, adiea ! Poor in ail things, wc elect yon our executor, n tkat 
WB nuty not perish In the memory of our (ellow-dtizens." — i«(«r,^^ 
£mlia Baaditra, March 10, 1844. 

I WBiTB these pages in obedience to the kst 
wishes of the brothers Bandiera, and in order that 
the Italians may learn what manner of men they 
were who died for the hberty of their country at 
Cosenza. And I write them now, although for maaj 
reasons I should have preferred to fulfill my tiuk a 
few years lattr, because the Austrian journals and 
the Italian pohoe are diffusing a series of calomiiiflB 
with regard to the Bandiera ; calumnies which ire 
echoed and repeated by numerous cowards, aod 
numberless fools, in order to defame — I do not apeak 
of the Uving. for what are such attacks to us ? ^ the 
character and reputation of martyrs whose name 
every Italian should utter with head bowed down in 
veneration. 

It is commonly stud, in speaking of the Bandieia, 
that the liberty of Italy is ill attempted by tvrvaty 
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men ; that enthusiaam eo unregulated by the calcu- 
lations of reason touchea the confines of madness, 
and injiiree the cause it ia meant to serve. It is said 
that the brothers were drawn into tho Italian con- 
spiracy by otijers, and ui^ed on to their attempt 
upon Calabria, as the first step of an insurrection 
which had been planned and brought about by ex- 
iles ; more especially by myself, and an intimate 
friend of mine residing at Malta, Nicola Fabrizi. 
And this assertion, deliberately false, has been fol- 
lowed up by hastily assumed consequences, declaring 
Italy impotent to act alone ; every attempt at action 
injurious, and all who preach or promote it, guilty 
of imprudence, or worse. Such things are a disgrace 
to the times, and to those who, not having the cour- 
age to be strong, yet unwilling to own tbemselveB 
cowards, systematically spread discouragement, for 
fear of being called upon to act along with their fel- 
low-countr vm on . 

The result is to strip the souls of our youth of 
every noble and generous affection, and of reverence 
for the more devoted few ; instead of being bound 
together in a vast and potent unity of idea and aim, 
their minds are held asunder, or allowed to stray in 
« moral anarchy that ultimately leads to apathy and 
inertia, while our masters sneer at and despise us. 
The few whose opinion is dear to me well know that 
X should never order nor set on foot any armed ex- 
pedition, the dangers of which I did not share in one 
way or another. As to the opinion of any others, 
the last ten years have taught me to value it no 
more than it ia worth. I have too many real sor- 
rows on my soul to be able to feel the stinga of oU- 
Timny, and I believe one may die witlioiit remorse, 
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so long as one ie at peace with one's own canst^eDce, 
and with God. To me, therefore, snch accosataons 
are of no moment ; but were they so, I conld not 
Btoop to profane, by self-defense or recrimination, 
these pages, eacred to the memory of men ao far su- 
perior to each and all of us. 

But it is of moment to all of ub that the name of 
the brothers Bandiera should be lianded dowTi to 
tliDBe who are to come after them pure and freer frum 
all reproach, and that our young men should learn to 
Tenerute them as martyrs, and not regard them aa 
mere partisan leaders ; it is of moment that all men, 
friends and enemies, should know, to their terror oP 
consolation, that the national Italian idea springs up 
spontaneously and innate, without need of any eitep- 
nal impulse given, even in the hearts of those Italians 
who have had to stni^le against the greatest per- 
sonal danger, the influence of domestic example, the 
habits of military discipline, an isolated position, and 
the suspicions of their fellow-citizens. And the few 
fragments of their letters ' which I intend to quota 
here will suffice for this. The originals are in my 
possession, and religiously preserved as relics of soak 

I nj f ragmenM, b««iu» Iht daty of not nmoing li" nak of dnggtag 
good men into dBngvi. and of not betnying Kcnts whioh nuf M ■ 
(ulun time tie nf b«npGl to our couoliy, will odao compel me lo *uppi«M 
•ame portionn of tbis torre^pondance. But when them re«sous de no( 
udil, I do not feci thai I have any ri,;ht to cuiml a Biog)« syllibU, crtt 
In Itaose cases where a natural tease of modeatf would pnmpt ma la d« 
an. The praiiet benowed upon me by the brothera in their letters it IM 
erideally nnmeriled by a lite which ha« been bat a »ries of arpintiOM 
which I halt been unable to ndnce lo action, to allow me — the exeeutar 
if their last wiihea — to mike any claim for modsriy by supprndns 
then. The revennee expressed by them tor an exile, and for hit cooftaiit 
BaailcetatioD of hii beUef— nnd'imlnisbed by the fict tbat constaneT' I* 
exile Is not productlTe of moqh real danger — ii an illnitralioD of Ui^ 
ft naloie which I could not coDceat, (rem mere indifidua] canddtn- 
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the purest, moat nobly tauipered, and most eanctilied 
by love and sacrifice, which it has been granted to 
me to tneet, for ten years past, on earth. 

Attiho and Eiuiho Bandiera were bom at Venice. 
They were the sons of Baron Bandiera, Rear-admiral 
of the Austrian navy, so unfavorably known to Italy 
for Iiaving (in defiance of the articles of the capitu- 
lation of Ancona in 1831) captured the insurgents 
"who were on their way to France by sea,. From 
their earliest years the brothers had worshipped the 
idea of the national unity of Italyyand long before 
they were able to obtain any contact with ItaUan 
em lee, or the conspirators in the centre of Italy, they 
had themselves endeavored to prepare the way for the 
realization of that idea. Towards the close of 1842 
I received a letter from the elder of the brothers, 
signed with a name evidently assmned, saying : — 

" Sot, — For many years I have esteemed and 
loved you, for I have learned to regard you as chief 
of those who represent in our generation the national 
opposition to the tyranny and consequent infamy 
that now contaminates Italy. I know that you are 
the founder of a secret society called * Young Italy,' 
and tliat you were the editor of a journal bearing 
that title ; but I have never been able to procure my- 
self a single copy of that or any other of your works, 
until a few days ago, when I succeeded in obtaining 
the first and second numbers of your ' Apostolato 
Popolare." They were doubly welcome to me, b&« 
canse, to the gratification I received in finding my 
own poUtical principles shari-d by a man hkc your- 
self, was added the satisfaction of discovering a 
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means, howeTer indirect, of forwarding to you this 
letter. I have been seeking to discover your addrew 
for more than a year, leaving no means lAitried. 
Amongst others, I have commissioned a friend of 
mine, who will land in England tJiis August, to go 
on to London, in order to find out your lodging, see 
you, speak to you of me, and inform you that 1 in- 
tend, with your permission, to open a correspondence 
with you, which may possibly result in some benefit 
to our country. Before entering upon a subject bo 
delicate, however, I think it my duty to give yon 
some information as regards myself, so that you may 
have no reason to reproach yourself heresifter with 
having bestowed your confidence too hastily upon oaa 
unknown to you. If the friend of whom I have 
Bpoken hne executed my commissioii, you have bj 
this time learned my real name. But his stuy in 
England was destined to 1^ so short, and his time 
occupied with so many duties, that I mui:h fear he 
may not have been able to fulfill his promise, I am 
an Italian, not proscribed ; my profession is that ol 
arms. 

" I believe in God, in a future life, and in the pro^ 
ress of Humanity. I school myself to direct my 
thoughts first to the welfare of Humanity, then d 
my country, then of my family, and my own indi- 
vidual Ufe," "Firmly beheving that justice is Uie 
basts of every right, I have long considered that the 
((talian cause is but an offshoot of the cause of Hu- 
inanity^and in reverence for this incontrovertible 
truth, I find consolation for the sorrows and diiBcoU 
tiee of the times, by remembering that to serve Italy 
is to serve Humanity. Being by nature tempered to 
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act readily, as well as to think boldly, from the con- 
yiddon of the truth of the above principles, to the 
detenniaation to dedicate my whole Ufe to their prac- 
tical realization, was but a brief step with me. The 
study of the condition of our country has proved to 
me that the sole path upon which it ia possible to 
labor for the emancipation of Italy from her present 
degradation, is of necessity the darksome path of 
conspiracy. In fact of what but secret means can 
the oppressed avail himself while preparing the 
straggle for freedom ? " 

** Since I determined to devote my life to my coun- 
iry, my fundamental idea has been the absolute ne- 
cessity that all those desirous of laboring towards the 
same ^m should enter into relations with and know 
one another, before making any open attempt, in 
wder to unite their forces and combine all their in- 
dividual ideas in one unitarian formula ; for without 
Hiia, dissensions must sooner or later arise fatal to 
the best founded hopes. For this reason I am very 
(Uixious to send you a writing of mine ; and your 
Apostolato,' which I have ret^ntly read, confirms 
me in this desire. I come to you repeatuig your own 
words: Let us counsel, discuss, and act together 
batemally. Do not disdain my oSer. It may be 
that you will find mine the arm first ready to raise 
the standard of our regeneration and independence." 

This letter was from the elder of the two brothers, 
Attilio. The friend whom he had requested to seek 
me out and communicate verbally with me, executed 
his oommiasion. This was Domenico Moro, lieuten- 
ant of the Adria^ also bora at Venice. He died a 
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martyr at Coaenza aloiig with those who liad been 
his brothers in armfi and in belief. On the 26di 
March, 1844, in a letter -written after theii- Qi^A 
from Italy, Emilio Bandiera completed the expoai- 
tion of the political principles by which he and kia 
brother were guided. " My brother and I," said he, 
"convinced that it ia the duty of every Itahan to 
devote himself wholly to the amelioration of the dee- 
tiny of our unhappy country, sought in every diieo- 
^on to find a meajiB of uniting oui'selves witJi that 
Toung Italy which we knew had been secretly formed 
for the purpose of organizing insurrection. For three 
years every effort was vain. Your writings had 
ceased to circulate in Italy, and the agents of the 
government declared that you were all dispersed and 
weakened by the ill success of the expedition of Sft- 
voy." . . . ■ " Though we did not then know 
vour principles, our own entirely agreed with them. 
We too desired a free, united, republican country. 
We too proposed to depend solely on our national 
resources, to repudiate all idea of foreign aid, and to 
throw down the gauntlet as' soon as we should be 
^strong enough to do so." 

To these ideas as to the method of redeeming thdr 
own nation, the brothers added some of their 0|nit- 
ions regarding the political regeneration of Europe, 
. . ■ . not all of which perhaps are exactly 
correct, but which display a very just idea of the 
general tendencies that wll govern the future move- 
ment of the peoples, and reveal the faith that alone 
can sanctify revolutions, and save them alike from 
anarchy and the bitter delusions that purehase a 
change of name at the price of blood. God, Human- 
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HYi a»d the Father-land were the foundatioiia up< 
ffhidi the Bandiera built the edifice of their pnlj hi i^ 
belief. From the conceptibn of God they deduce 
their belief in the unity and collective life of the hqf 
mati rai^e, in the law of harmonious progressive c 
velopment by which all creation is governed, i 
in the holy idea of duty as the rule of life for tlu 
creature. From the conception of Humanity, as ths^ 
progressive interpreter and executor of that lavr, 
tbey deduced the nature of the mission assigited to 
the nationalities — to tlie Father-land ; and, from 
^Hieir conception of the Father-land, the nature of the 

asion assigned to indi\-idual man. 
I - , These ideas, which our century has laboriously 
lijioqaired throughout the long experience of 

?orB and bloody sacrificos, were in them — c\ 

Y had been by their position from all parti(^^ 
pation in the intellectual movement of Europe — the 
revelation of souls rendered pure and strong by en- 
thusiasm and love ; and inspired by a letigious faith 
in action as a constant duty — a faith which was fur- 
ther stimulated by the thought that the banner 
which waved above them, and of which they were, 
to all o^t^vard appearance, the defenders, was a for- 
eign banner, the banner of Austria. TTiey believed 
that it was the part of the Lombardo- Venetians to 
give the signal of the Italian enterprise, and strike the 
first blow at the very heart of the enemy. The hope 
of doing this was the soid of their existence. They, 
were both of them tenderly attached to their mother, 
but theirs was the love that rmses man to the angels.^ 
IM>t degrades him to the brutes ; the love that recog-\ 
[fuses its first duty of rendering the soul a temple t 

I highest and nobiest affections, by purifj-Ing Itf 
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the just, the beautifu!, and the true. Attilio wm 
both a husband and a father ; but the mUsioEi ooD> 
fided to him by God of educating a young soul to vir- 
tue, was rather an incitement than a restraint apon 
enterprise in him ; and tlie wife he loved — now dead 
through grief, as I shall have occasion to relate — 
was worthy of hira, and the confidant, aa f ar as was 
possible, of bis secrets. 

Of the correspondence wbicli ensued between the 
Bandiera and myself up to the time of their Sight 
from Italy, and of their patriotic schemes, I cannot, 
for reasons which all will understand, give further 
details. But the only fragment (written towards the 
end of 1843) ■which I can transcribe without endau* 
gering others, will suffice to show that they were Uv 
under the influence of any special premeditated demgn 
than of a feverish desire of action, immediate personal 
action ; the desire that shortly afterwards led them 
to death in Calabria. " The insurrectionary ferment 
in Italy," wrote Attilio, " still endures, if I may be- 
lieve the reports I receive; and thinking that thil 
may perhaps indicate the dawn of the great day of 
our resurrection, I believe it to be the duty of every 
good patriot to cooperate therein as far as in him Ilea, 
I am therefore seeking a means of going myself to 
the scene of action. 

And should I fail in this, it will not certainly be 
tlirough any fault of my own. My plan would be, 
as soon as I arrived, to put myself at the head of a 
guerrilla band, betake myself to the mountains, and 
there fight for our cause to the death. I am wedl 
aware that the material importance of this step would 
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J 'be very small ; but the moral inSuence would be far 
I greater ; because I should awaken a sense of distrust 
I ia the heart of the most powerful of our tyrants ; I 
] idiould set an example to all those who like me have 
I 'been bound by absurd and impossible oatlis, and 
! Strengthen the confidence of our own party, which 
I owes ita present weakness chiefly to a want of faith 
I fe our own resoftrces, and to an exaggerated idea of 
I tiie forces of the enemy." 

When Attilio in the above lines (written on the- 
14th November) expressed his anxiety to adopt the 
extreme course of abandoning certain elements which' 
might at a future time have been of decisive impor- 
tance to the Italian insurrection, in order to execute 
the desperate scheme of leathng a. tavi followers to 
the mountains, the worm of discouragement, with 
regard to the men of his own day, had already eaten 
into his soul. The reader may perhaps remember 
that from August to November, 1843, an unusual 
state of ferment and excitement existed in Central 
Italy, produced in part by the promises (unfulfilled) 
of conspirators ; but far more by miagovemment, and 
the natural impatienn? of an enslaved and oppressed 
people. From this ferment among the people, so seri- 
ous and so general Hiat had it been rightly directed 
it might have been made the foremimer of an Italian 
movement, but which through a series of faults and 
mistakes it is needless to discuss here, resulte^l in the 
death, exile, or imprisonment of the best men, — the 
Bandienis had derived the hope and energy of men 
who feel that the hour of action ia near. Full of the 
[•hopes inspired by the indication given, by the guer- 
Jlla bands of the Muratori, of the adoption of a bet- 
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ter method of iusurrectionary warfare, by the oo»- 
etant skirmisbeB between the people and the Pciiila* 
fical troops in all the cities of the Romagna, and the 
rumors of insurrection in the centre, the Bandieras it 
lafit succeeded in entering into communication with 
some of the more influentiaJ. individuals there, and 
foimd their proposals of action (some of which were 
really important and possible of realization even with 
limited means) met, first with promises of acting at 
a distant date ; then by unnecessary and fatal de- 
lays, and endless illusory schemes of iusurroctiuD 
upon a vast and utterly impracticable scale ; wliib 
the paltry sum of money they required for th^ ptn^ 
pose was denied. 

Then began for the Bandieras that sad experieoM 
that has driven so many a naturally noble mind into 
skepticism, but to which they put an end by martyr- 
dom. 

Of all these deceptions and delusions, — whether 
from natural dignity of mind, or whether becaoae bfl 
feared to speak against men whom I regarded u 
friends, — Attilio kept silence with me. But in a 
letter written after their flight from Italy (March 28« 
1844), Emilio, who was younger, and of a dlKpoa- 
tion, I will not say more frank, but more impulsJTe, 
gave vent to his feeUngs, saying : " In the antama 
of 1833 the rising in Central Italy might have bfr- 
oome national if it had been helped, and we adced 
the aid of ten thousand francs, but instead 

" I know not whose the fault, but no help was 
given. They despised a demonstration which might 
perhaps have seciired a victory, if only tliroug^ th« 
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I the example of our devotion might have 
spread among the forty thouaaud ItaUaiis who, though 
bound by au empty oath, yet love their country. 
Meanwhile we had compromised ourselves. We 
did not fear violence ; an imprudent order of arrest 
(would it had been pronounced I) would have raised 
up more defenders than were wanted. All was 
undone ; the Bologneae were dispej-sed ; arreste mul- 
tiplied ; and to us, who were burning with exdt&- 
ment and ah^ady too completely discovered, they 
sent a message, aa if in derision, bidding us, like 
vegetables, wait for the spring. But we were not 
discouraged." 

" For this I required only a few thousand franas. 
My brother answered that they were denied Him on 
every side. Meanwhile, the government, alarmed, 
and snpecUng us, aa well known to be seditious, yet 
not daring to arrest us by force, employed artifice. 
They sent to recall my brother to Venice, causing 
him at the same time to be watched by German 
spies. lie made another appeal for money, promis- 
ing that wo would risk the attempt in spite of every 
obstacle. He was refused, and on the eve of the 
term fixed for his return to Venice, he fled ; whilst I 
ab the same time fied from Trieste." 



May the evil consequences be on the heads of 
those who denied and despised us ; of those who, 
when warned by ... . tliat we should be lost 
if the means of action were not furnished within a 
month's time, rcpUed : Do not speak any more of 
your friends, .... for from wliat you ; 
they are surely loat already. Foi^ve me if I have 
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alloved myself to use the langnage of one forsaken ; 
I do so because I know how innocent you are of all 
the delay aod neglect to which we have foUeti « 
sacrifice ; but tell those who coanscletf thejn that 
when once Italy shall be free, I will arraign them 
before the tribunal of their country as conspirafeMS 
who conspired to prolong her slavery and diahonor." 

Whatever othera may tiiink of these words, I luiva 
tranacrihed them deliberately here ; because Hkj 
touch upon a disease which will, I beUeve, be mwlal 
to Italy, if the present generation do not rid itsdf 
of it at whatever the cost. During the last eight or 
nine years a class of men has arisen among those 
who profess to be lovers of their country, whom 
one might really imagine had set before themselra 
the task of rendering the Italians infamous in theic 
own eyes, and in those of other nations, not Taeitltf 
as cowards, but as cowards and boasters at one and 
ibe same time. These men are influential, some of 
them from petition or riches, all from a repntatioii 
for liT>cral sentiments, perhaps sincere, but certainlj 
lukewarm. Not without talent, but lacking Bveif 
spark of genius, and morally ruined by the habit of 
a narrow and destructive system of analj-sis bo i T o wwd 
from the writers of the eighteenth century, ^teir 
minds are made up beforehand against every ide<ki)( 
action, partly from a deficiency of true revoluticHiaTy 
acience and partly from cowardice. They are «ax- 
ions, however, from a dim sense that such is thfi 
mls^on and duty of every Italian, to pass for ean> 
getic agitators. 

These men, to the disaster of Italy, stand to Um 
best youth of the Peninsula in the position of ot»- 
clea and leaders ; and make themselves the eternal 
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paciBcatoro of every movement of popular discontent 
tliat threatens to leaJ to serious action, and modifiers 
of every bold design formed by men who truly love 
their country, and are determined to sacrifice all they 
hold most dear to render her free and great. By the 
help of two or three wise saws borrowed from the 
decrepit policy of diplomatic conservatism, and cer- 
tain mock ai^;uments and cunning conceits, which 
they insult tlie genius of Macchiavelli by terming Mac- 
chiavelliaQ, they act like the torpedo upon the minds 
of those who are really desirous of life and movement. 
When the esasperation of the people against their 
masterB has not as yet burst forth in any visible form, 
and the proposal to act arises only from the few who 
can read the signs of its latent force, they adopt the 
plan — and it is then they are least harmful — of 
openly declaiming against the possibility of an Italian 
insurrection until all the kings of Europe are engaged 
in deadly warfare, one against the other, and Europe 
in flames from one end to the other. They mourn 
over the corruption of the Italian youth, the omnip- 
otence and iUiberal tendencies of the clergy, and 
evoke, computing and recomputing until the number 
appears three times as large as it ia, the eighty tlion- 
eand Anstrians stationed in Lombardy, the other 
eighty thousand that would be brought over from 
Bohemia and Hungary, and then the eighty thou- 
sand more that would follow from no one knows 
where. 

When, however, as was the case in that part of 
I Italy last year, the cry of insurrection arises, not 
[.'Irom a few conspirat'irs only, but from tin; people, 
' and they see reason to fear that others will take the 
' field witJ:iout them, they feign to avctipt the id<.<a of 
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acting with joy, only rpserving to tbemselyee — ~ 
it is then that they are most harmful — the right u4 
discusBuig as to how and when. And then if the 
agitation has arisen in autumn, they propound their 
theories of waiting for the spring, when the flowcn 
are in blossom, and a little blood-letting is of serrioi 
to the health ; or, if the agitation occuis in 
spring, waiting for the autumn when the rains hurt 
swollen the torrenta, and the leafy vineyardB will 
protect the ambuscades. All the simple straigUt[cv>^ 
ward plans suggested by the logics of revolution to 
men of action, are frustrated by proposals of vart 
and imposing designs ; the sole defect of which, aa 
they well know, is that they are impracticaUo. 
Grand schemes are su^ested of substituting a niov«- 
ment in the capitals for movements in the provinces; 
of previously achieving the fusion of utterly beteio- 
geneouH elements, instead of acting at once with tht 
homogeneous elements already at hand ; of insiureo- 
tions 60 skillfully contrived as to burst out at a giviiii 
hour upon one point to-day, another to-morrow, and 
a third the day after ; but in none of these, Khonld 
any imforeaeen chance interfere to prevent the eXMtt 
execution of the plan on the first point, . * 

Thus they create dehiys from fortnight to fortoi^l, 
from month to month ; and meanwhile the p<^a]ir 
excitement, which it is impossible to regulate by 
clock-work, finds vent in mUcroacopic Smeutet or di>- 
tnrbances. useless, nay, injurious, to the canse, OBtit 
it gradually subsides altogether; and the young, 
who, though naturally disposed to action, are always 
easy of discouragement, begin to doubt, and to caU 
culate dangers, imtil they desist from the enterptisa ; 
and a few martyr-spirita cast themselves into Uie 
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I whirlpctol of some desperate attempt, in the forlorn 
I bope of putting an end to all tlieae unworthy delays 
I by the power of example. 

Meanwhile our Italian governments, who have 
always the Mene Tfkel Upharsin of Heaven before 
tbeir eyes, begin, first in one city and then in 
another, cautiously and Bilentiy to imprison the men 
whom they Iiave reason to fear, one by one ; to col- 
lect their forces, redouble their spies, and spread a 
sense of fear of discovery, treason, and foreign inter- 
vention, until tile proposed enterprise, now rendered 
really impossible, fades away upon the distant hori- 
zon of an uncertain future ; the good cjjver their 
faces with shame, the bad sneer and laugh, and the 
weak and ignorant pronounce the resurrection of 
Italy an Utopia. 

Then do our mothers weep over their sons alain on 
the scaffold, while the police throw themBelvcs like 
hyenas upon their corpses, to profane, if possible, 
erven the memory of the dead ; our governments 
prate for a few months of probable concessions ; and 
the counselers of waiting for the spring, having 
sought both abroad and at home — best of all if not 
only abroad, but in exile — for a scapegoat to bear 
the burden of their own sins, and impudently foisted 
orders, counter-orders, errors, and imprudences upon 
one who, it may be, was all the while warning the 
youth of Italy : Ton will never do anything serious 
until you rid yourselves of these men, — calmly re- 
commence the enumeration of their eighty thousand 
Austrians multiplied by three. I might myself fur- 
nish an hbtoiicAl commentary upon what I now say ; 
and 1 shall do so yet, though not here. 

Successful insurrections in Italy can never be 
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brought about by what is termed the fusion of faet- 
erogeueoua elements, each having a dififerent aim tn 
Tiew, and united solely for the work of destruction ; 
\ because it is a logical necessity that every different 
aim requires a different method of action, f^ucoea*- 
tul insurrections can never be brought through vaat, 
intricate, and long-premeditated designs, so calcu- 
lated as to produce simultaneous risings oa varians 
different points at a given hour ; because such vast 
designs are invariably discovered by the govexmnenti 
in time to enable them to t^e measures to prevent 
them. InsurrectiDns will not succeed — except in 
very rare instances — if commenced in metropolitan 
centres, where the governments naturally concentnite 
their means of repression, espionage, ajid corrupticoi, 
and where a first failure ia decisive and necessitates 
the inaction of the whole province. Finally, it ia 
vain to expect uiaurrection as the result of a popular 
virtue and education which is impossible where then 
exists neither father-land nor nation, nor any means 
of popular education other than Austrian, Jesuitical, 
or Neo-CatholJc, all equally bad, and where the in- 
fluirection itself is therefore the necessary first step 
towards the education of the people in courage and 
virtue. A really virtuous people would never need 
insurrection, for it could never be enslaved ; but tlie 
French in 1789, the Spaniards in 1808, and the 
Greeks in 1821, were no less corrupted than we are 
at the present day, and nevertheless they performed 
prodigiee of valor and self-sacrifice. 

Insurrection can only succeed in Italy when tlune 
who desire to a<!t, believing in one sole pact, and 
agreed as to the tum and the means to achieve it, 
shall be united In one sole phalanx, and ready to 
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take advantage of tbc first popular commotion — 
irfiether spontaneous or purposely excited — general 
in Italy, and to act unexpectedly in the name of all 
lialy upon the point where a first victory is easiest, 
displaying a simple and clear programme, and throw- 
ing away the scabba rd. One first real success 
"achieved, everything will then depend upon the 
choice of the five, three, or one man chosen to direct 
and extend the insurrection, and bring it to a suo- 
cessful issue. The whole question hes in deciding 
whether through universality of discontent, or patri- i 
otic instinct, the people of Italy are ripe for the 
struggle. The Bandieras believed — and in this I 
agreed with them — that they are ripe, because 
eager for action ; and indee<.l liad it not been for the 
waiters for the spring, they would have acted. 
Meanwhile the brothers were suspected and watched, 
and to the discoveries made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment by means of its spies, were added the arts of a 
traitor. Attilio WTot« to me from Sira on the 19th 
Kof March: — 

" Events of great importance, not less to myself 
than to our cause, have taken place here since the 
middle of last January. A certain T. V, Micciarelli, 
whom perhaps you know by reputation, betrayed all 

my plans I was obliged to obey, and in 

fact the vessel destined to convey me dove non i ehe 
luce • was to start on the 3d of this month ; but I, 
having from previous causes learned the perfidy of 
Micciarelli, and fearing that tliis first blow might be 
followed by another less easy to avert, had secretly 
prepared to fly ; and on the 29th of last month I 
1 Wbf n nought at light is. 
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started on my escape, and after an eventful ptlgiia- 
age, sncceeded during these lost few days in aocom- 
plisMng it. I succeeded in sending word o£ my in- 
tentioD to my brother, then in Venice — wha was alao 
known to my betrayer — in order that he might M- 
low my example ; but as yet I have no news c^ bia. 
How will my mother and my wife bear the news of 
these misfortunes ? they who are bo delicate, and. it 
may be, unable to endure such sorro^ra I Ah I the 
idea of serving humanity and my country ever was, 
and I hope ever will be, my first desire ; but I moot 
confess it costs me very dear." 

When Attilio wrote these lines his wife was al- 
ready dead. Having been warned by Emilio of hil 
brother's projected flight, she had, so long as the 
uncertainty lasted with regard to their escape, kefit 
silence, and maintained sufficient strength of miltd 
to hide the mortal terror by which she was UNV 
mented ; but almost immediately after receiving tha 
news of her husband's safety, she sank under h« 
sufferings. All who have known her describe her as 
a woman remarkable alike for her beauty and for her 
intellectual and moral qualities. She fell a viotuDt 
like Teresa Coufatonieri, Enrichetta Castiglioni, asd 
many others, unknown save to the few left behind to 
deplore them, of that fatal condition of Italy which 
condemns the patriot to the double martyrdom of 
himself and of those dearest to him. Emilio had 
taken refuge in Corfd, where the most terrible o( 
trials was in store for him. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, alarmed at the excitement occasioned in the 
fleet by the desertion of the two brothers, and feai' 
ing the effect which their example, and, still more. 
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the revelation of the existence of a liitherto unsus- 
pected national element in tlie heart of the enemy's 
camp, might produce among the more seditious of 
their Italian subjects, endeavored to give the matter 
the appearance of a mere juvenile escapade, rather 
than the dehberate purpose of determined and res- 
olute men. They therefore decided to try gentle 

" The Archduke Rainieri." said Emilio to me in a 
letter from Corf& (April 22d), "Vice-regent of the 
Lombardo- Venetian Provinces, sent one of his agents 
to my mother to tell her that if by the exercise of 
that authority which parents should possess over 
their children, she could persuade me to return from 
Corf& to Venice, he would pledge his sacred word 
that I should not only be pardoned, but be restored 
to my commission, nobihty, and honor. He added 
that he would himself be security for my impunity, 
as a youth whose inexperience had been seduced by 
imjiious agitators; that although tite same excuse 
not be made for my brother, aud a pardon 

ruld therefore be more difficult to obtain in his 

se, yet he doubted not that it would be obtained, 
Eom the clemency of his nu^nanimous nephew, 

erdinand. 

" My mother, hoping, beheviag, instantly started 
to come hither; and I leave you to imagine the 
struggles, the scenes I have had to endure. 

" In vain I told her that my duty commands me to 
remain here ; that I long above all things to return 
to my country ; but that when I do return to her, it 
may not be to live a life of shame, but to die a noble 

Eth ; that the only safe-conduct with which I can re- 
] to Italy lies at my sword's point ; that no affection 
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ought to avail to induce me to abandon the caoae I 
have embraced ; that the flag of a king may be fw- 
S&hen, the banner of our country never. My mother, 
tortured, bUiided by anguish, cannot comprehend me ; 
flhe upbmidB me as unnatural, impious, a murderari 
Her tears break my heart; her reproaches, tbongt 
undeserved, are to me as the wounds of a dagger; 
but my misery cannot deprive me of my reason. I 
know that the responsibility of her tears and angei 
rests upon our tyrants, and if hitherto I was ani- 
mated by love of country alone, I am now inspired 
by hatred againat the despots and usurpeos vrhose in- 
famous aptbition reduces families to misery such u 

this Give mo a word of consolation: yonr 

approval will compensate me for the thousand absunt 
acGusatioDs cast upon me by deluded fools, egotista, 
and cowards," 

Of all the acts of the Bandiera, their death even 
not excepted, which will cause their name to be held 
in veneration by posterity, I believe this refusal to 
yield to the prayers of a mother to be the most sob- 
lime. I know too well how many will disagree with 
me in this ; how many would not only have given 
way, but have embellished their weakness with fine 
phrases of the power of the ties of blood, and the 
omnipotence of family affections over all others; 
phrases which are accepted a.** both true and affect- 
ing by those who do not reflectiiggj>Jy ; but whid 
to me appear in fact to mean^We are but ^otasta, 
striving to elevate our eelfishn^T iaio a. virtue. At 
the present day, speaking generally, men do not love. 
Love, the holiest gift of God to man, vouchsafed as 
a pledge of a higher existence, has been converted 
by an unbelieving generation into gross sensualism, 
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animal instinct, or feverish desire ; the family — type 
and symbol on earth of the ceaseless action of the 
Deity upon the universe, and germ of all true society 
— is transformed into the negation of all social duty 
and activity : Man and Woman Iiave been canceled, 
to give place to the male and female. The imhappy 
mothers of Italy, victims themselves of the worst 
possible species of education, and deprived of all fit- 
ting influence in the social organization, tremblingly 
teach their sons the lesson of submission to those in 
power, whomsoever they may be. The fathers of 
Italy, well aware that every family counts probably 
one spy amongst its members, educate their sons to 
a life of isolation and distrust. The young maidens 
of Italy are delighted to obtain from their lovers, in 
answer to their cautions, a promise to live for them 
alone; bat the brief frenzy of unregulated passion 
over, they wake to find themselves unhappy and 
neglected wives ; for the worst citizens are always 
the worst husbands and the coldest friends. 

But if the women of Italy were to say to their 
lovers : " It is your duty not to live but to joy in me 
alone ; to come to me for consolation in every sor- 
row : we are bound to make of our two lives a joint 
life, nobler and stronger in intellect and love; a 
joint sacrifice to the high, the beautiful, and the 
divine, and a continuous joint aspiration and ad - 
T gnce to wa rc^ _ eternal truth ; " if our fathers were 
{S~teaoh"l:nMr cliiltiren tWt the true definition of 
life is not a search after happiness, but a preparation, 
through the fulfillment of our earthly duties, for a 
liigher stage of earthly existence ; if our motliers, 
who think themselves Chiistianfl, would meditate 
upon and teach their sc ->i the words at 
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Christ, and the whole of that Book of Maocabeot 
which iLppears as if written for the Italians, the^ 
would better fulfill the duties of love, and our Italy 
would uot be doomed to weep over the Bower of 
her sons, lost to her ooe by one in solitary death on 
the scaffold, or by the soul's slow atrophy in exile. 

I believe that all the true prophets of affecdoB, 
from Plato to Schiller, and still more our greatest 
Italians, and above all Italians, Dant«, uudefstood 
the two holy words, family and love, in a very 
different sense from that in which they are under- 
stood at the present day ; and I think that believers 
— for ill materialists love is of necessity either a 
hideous thing or a contradiction — cannot love with- 
out identifying their love with their adoration of Uw 
truth, and endeavoring to symbolize in their own 
Boul, and represent to the loved being, the highest 
type of virtue possible. God forbid that I ahouU 
utter a word of reproach to the mother of AttiKo 
and Emilio; but I affirm — and I wish she ooald 
read these lines — that here or elsewhere she will 
yet learn to know that her sons never loved her bo 
well as when they refused, even at her hands, tba 
pardon of the Archduke Rainieri. 

(The brothers Ban<Uera were now declared guilty 
of high treason by the Austrian authorities " for 
having joined the sect of Young Italy," and cited 
to appear within the space of ninety days before the 
imperial tribmials at Venice ; to which citation Xhssj 
answered, through the medium of the public jouj^ 
nab, that they gloried in what the authorities stig- 
matized aa high treason, and bad made their cluMoe 
between treason to tlieir country and desertion &om 
the service of her foreign oppressors ; that they knew 
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their death to be certain, and preferred to meet it 
in any shape rather than under the infamouB banner 
of Austria. In the interval between the publication 
of the citation and their answer, the brothere had 
been joined by another officer of the Austrian Navy. 
This voluntary exile was Domenico Moro, lieutenant 
«f the Adria, a youth of only twenty-two years of 
age. Hie personal appearance recalled that line of 
Dante, — 

"Bioada en, e bcUo, e di gentile upeUo; " ' 

and he was of a truly angelic disposition, uniting the 
gentleness of a girl with the courage of a lion, 

Meanwhile the general discontent in Italy in- 
creased. The populai- excitement which had been 
lulled in 1843, manifeated itself in a still more 
threatening manner in 1844, extending from the 
centre to the south of the Peninsula. An armed 
^eute took place at Cosenza, which, although soon 
put down, produced much agitation, and awakened 
a strong desire of action. Sicily, a country which 
baa been systematically vexed by every description 
of mi^ovemment and extortion, was buraiug to 
zevolt; the Sicilians, naturally disposed to prefer 
deeds to words, would certainly at that time have 
xaade the attempt, bad it not been for the inSuence 
exerdsed by the partisans of delay whom I have 
described above, who had centred themselves in 
the very city which had given so widely different an 
example to her sister cities seven centuries ago. 

The Austriana increased their troops at Ferrara, 
'and carefully spread rumors of an ajiproaching inter- 
vention, which, though it would have been inevitable 
after insurrection, was impossible before. The wait- 
I " Blonde wu he, ud beautiful, md it ■ gialle praaence." 
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era tar the spring set to work as usual to do and 
undo. They beguji by publicly aQnouncing that the 
moveineut would take place on a certain day ; and 
then declared that all who should attempt to rise 
while the newspapers were filled with prophecie« rf 
a rising, would be guilty of high treason against the 
.country ; not choosing to see that these prophetic 
articles in the journals had at least had the effect fA 
disposing public opinion in favor of the movement, 
both in Italy and in the rest of Europe, and had 
given importance and created a probabiUty of aid to 
the insurrection, 

But the youth of the Papal States seemed dis- 
posed to break through these obstacles, and a re- 
flection of their ardor, the echo of the tumult caused 
by the clash and confusion of hopes, terrors, prom- 
ises, and discouragement, reached the Bandieraa at 
Corfu, where they then were, trying to arrange how 
and when to enter the field. The decision to act 
was spontaneously and irrevocably taken by the 
brothers ; the how and when were chosen, I bft- 
IJeve — and time will soon show — by the Neapolitan 
Government. Tlie true cause which determined the 
Bandieraa to act — still misunderstood by those who 
imagine that such sacrifices must be under the di- 
rection of secret aasooiations or influential leaders — 
was their perception of a moral defect in the Ital- 
ians, who, even when unanimous in sentiment and 
conviction, yet fait to render their life a practical 
commentary upon their behef. And it is too true 
that the Italians lack the religious conception of na- 
tionality, and of the duties of a citizen ; they lack that 
oneness of life which produces identity of thought 
i aodou. 
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Between the doctrines <d materialism, which dis- 
inherits man of every noble aim, and abandons him 
to the arbitrary rule of chance or blind force, and of 
Neo-CatholicLsm (a recent plagae in our country), 
which call upon him to adore a galvanized corpse, 
tlie Italians have lost sight of the idea of Dante, the 
idea of the grmid mission confided by God to their 
country, and nith it all consciouaness of the power 
whic h God alwa>-H g^t^t m propomon y^ liic vni-a- 
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tion. Patriotism with them ia not the solpT in, fiflTfiT*! 
tenadous determination which assumes the character^ 
istics of a faith ; forever mo\'ing onwards ** withoct 
haste, but without rest, like the stars in heaven," ' 
towards the aim — remote or not matters little — 
which Providence has marked out for their country ; 
it is no ruling idea governing their whole life, bright 
with the poetry of dawn in fervid youth, and 
crowned with the poetry of sunset in gray4i^re<3 
Age ; strong as right, perennial as duty, and sublime 
as the future : it is the patariotiam of impulse ; a fever 
of their sou^m Tilnnd, pjudly rftiM> d to delirium, but 
a a soon ca lmed do wn by a few hours of repose ; i t is 
ft n_ impulse of noble pride, awakened by great mem - 
Qtii M and i ll-defined pr esentiments; but what pride 
can hold out i^inst tGe thousand deceptions that en- 
counter those who enter upon an enterprise as vast as 
ours, who stand between the Spielberg or the scaffold 
on the one hand, and treachery or indifference on the 
other? The youth of Italy, so soon as the first en- 
thusiasm of strife is over, withdraw in weariness from 
the struggle, and abandon — not indeed their opin- 
ions — but all active eiertion for their realization. 
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The Italian inaurrection can never be 
until our young roen learn that duty Ls the on^ anle 
tnith _rfji""'°" oviatfi^m , . , ~ The BaiM& 
► eras believed that the Italian people were defltinid 
by the prophetic voice of the pa^t, and called apca 
by the voice of conscience, to become a great and &«• 
nation for the good of humanity ; and believing this, 
they were ready to devote their lives to the attempt 
to awaken their fellow-countrymen to their duty by 
the force of example. Therefore they were firmly 
resolved, if unable to conquer, at least to die. 

A few days after his arrival at Corfb, Attilio wrote 
tome (May 10th) : .... "I received youn 
of the 1st April, sent on from Malta. I am giattt- 
ful to you for the interest you take in my fate ) your 
affection ia certainly the strongest incitement to weD 
doing. Do not fear that I shall ever doubt the tmth 

of the principles we hold in common 

Italy, independent, free, and united ; democraticaUy 
constituted as a. republic, with Rome for her cajMt^ 
— such is ray national, political confession of faith. 
Our brothers' cry to anna sounds incessantly in my 
ears, and I have made the necessary arrangemeotB 
for joining them, in order to fight and die with them. 
Busy as I am with the preparations for my departure, 
I have no time to enter into particulars, but I hsTe 

oommissioned to tell yon everytHng. I 

have matured two schemes of action : . . . . 
the other upon Calabria. The first requires mme 
time and more money. The force of circumstanoes 
baa decided me to choose the second. In order to 
put it in execution, my brother and I are selling, at 
ruinous prices, the few things we were able to bring 
with us, but they will not bring ns five hundrod 
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■francs, and we shall require at \east four thousand. 

I I have therefore been compelled to avail myaelf of 
the offer of three thousand francs you made me on a 
different occasion, and I have written to Nicola ' to 
send them to me by the first opportunity. For^ve 
this liberty ; it was not my own interest, but the in- 
terest of the cause, that compelled me to it ; and I 
comfort myaelf with the eon^nction that you would 
not refuse to cooperate in any useful patriotic attempt. 
Farewell, then, and should it be forever, forever fare- 
well." At the end of this letter Emilio added, with 
a heart swelling with the last thoughts of affection : — 



" My Brother, — One line from me a! 
diesa will perhaps be the last you will ever receive 
from ua. May Heaven blesa you for all the great 
good you have done to our country. On the eve of 
our peril, I declare that every Italian owes you both 
veneration and gratitude. Our principles are your 
principles. I glory in it ; and when in my own 
country, arm in hand, my cry shall be the cry yoa 
have sounded to us for so long. Addio, addio I Poor 
in all things, we elect you our executor, so that we 

i,nay not perish in the memory of our fellow-cItizenB. 
" Esouo." 
I And now, between the two brothers on the one 
,vde, and my friend Fabiizi and myself on the other, 
a too unequal struggle began : we endeavoring to 
dissuade them from their plan of immediate and un- 
aided action ; they seeking a means of executing it. 

The three thousand francs which I had offered on a 

different occasion, while the Bandieras were still in 
1 Fabrid. 
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Italy, were refused by Fabriri, who held them for 

me, and the attempt they had intended to make in 
May was thus rendered impoasible. On the 21st 
May Attilio wrote to me again in great discourage- 
ment. 

[In this letter, Attilio Bandiera explained the 
plan of the intended enterprise, adding] : " But all 
these prepamtions were rendered useless by the let- 
ter of Nicola. I bad asked him to send me the 
three thousand francs which you bad authorized me 
to take on a former occasion, but be refused them, 
and also advised our friends against assisting as in 
our undertaking, which he called mad, and hurtful 

to the cause The want of money has 

made it impossible to act How ever we 

diall live henceforward I know not Do 

not imagine, however, that poverty can alter ns in 
any way. The only thing that troubles us is, that 
our sacrifices may be useless, for we have now noth- 
ing left to offer to humanity and to our country bat 
an existence of trial and suffering, where once we 
might have sacrijQced to the cause an eventful and 

prosperous Ufe Meanwhile, the execn- 

tions have begun again in Bologna. Are then the 
sins of our fathers not yet expiated in the eyea of 
eternal justice ? Whatever our fate, we hope to 
leave the young generation an example of undying 
perseverance. Trusting to the known loyalty of the 
English post, you may direct your letters here to my 
name. Adieu. Attilio." 

The English Government answered the noble ctm- 
fidence of Attilio in the " known-loyalty of the Eng- 
lish poet," fay syBtematioally violating my < 




epondence for eeyen months,' nnsealuig aod resealing 
my letters with iniamous artifices worthy the most 
abject police spies of Italy, and communicating all 
that was important in their contents to the Neapoli- 
tan and Austrian cabinets ; a yUe proceeding which 
excited universal indignation in the English people, 
and which I made public for the purpose of adding 
yet another to the many proofs already existing of 
the immorality of all the actual governments of Eu- 
rope; all of them founded upon a falsehood — 
whether of Right Divine or of Monarchico-Constitu- 
tional Pact, matters little. The projects of the two 
brothers were only retarded, not destroyed by their 
want of means ; and they were revived by every 
fresh rumor that reached them of disturbances in 
Italy. The correspondence — all of which is now 
before me — between Fabrizi at Malta and the two 
martyTB, proves that during that period every possi- 
ble means of persuasion were tried in the hope of 
saving them, and that all failed to overcome the ir- 
revocable determination with which they had conse- 
touted themselves to death," 

While these letters were passing between Fabric 
at Malta and the brothers at Corfil, Ricciotti, another 
of the martyrs of Cosenza, who had been my friend 
since 1831, left London for Corfii. Ricciotti was 
bom in 1800 at Frosinone, in the Papal States. 
The national Italian idea took firm possession of his 
nund at the early age of eighteen, and he swore to 

1 Sec the preriou* chapter. — Ed.' 

' Hazzini hu gireo long citneto from thla correipaadence, ccm- 
ptatetj justifying liiii friend Fabriii from (be iccuuitiDn wbicb bu beta 
brongbt iguiut bim of having promolud md encourngcd the eicpedillon 
of the Baodlena '" 'l" Itatiia edilion of hia worka. — Tramliliir. 
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devote his life to its realization. Of oatlis sach as 
these, I have heard eo many during the last fifteen 
years — and from men far more powerful in intellect 
than Ricciotti — who, after a few years of feeble 
endeavor, have betrayed them, that the very words 
Boond sadly to my ears, as if they carried with them 
an inexorable prophecy of delusion and deception. 
Bat Ricciotti kept his oath : as he said, so he act«d. 
His simple, honest, straightforward nature, such aa 
we find described in many of Plutarch's heroes, had 
yet the strength, which intellectual powers onght, 
but, when unaccompanied with a religious belief, fail 
to give. His was the intellect of the heart. From 
the day on which he took that oath to the day of his 
death his Jife was one long series of sorrows. Yet, 
nevertheless, Ms countenance, when I saw biTn in 
London in 1844, bore the same expression of a spirit 
at peace with itself and others which his friends had 
observed in the days of his early youth. Virtnea 
which in others wear the semblance of struggle had 
become his very nature, and none could ever hare 
guessed from his manner that he had gone throng 
tour-and-twenty years of constant sorrow, and was 
even then preparing to leave London for the purpose 
of fronting death. 

In 1835, Ricciotti, seeing no present probability 
of redemption for Italy, determined to employ him- 
self in acquiring a further practical knowledge of 
military matters, and, in a letter written to his chil- 
dren to aimounce his intention of starting for Spain, 
he said: " I shall once more combat in the cause of 
liberty, and should fortune favor me, I may yet live 
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to put the knowledge I acquire to profit for my 
conn try." 

Not long afterwards, hearing of the Teviving hopes 
of the Italians, he left Spain, and retnraed to offer 
his services to the national cause. His first attempt 
to enter Italy was unsaccessful : he was betrayed to 
the French Government, and imprisoned for a time 
in Marseilles. As soon as he was set at liljcrty he 
came to England, and having there obtaiuc-d the 
necessary means, he started joyfully for Malta and 
Corfft, with the intention of proceeding to Italy. It 
had been decided by hia own choice, by the request 
of others, and by the strict injunctions of the friends 
who provided him with the means for his undertak- 
ing, that he should endeavor to land at Ancona. 
Ricciotti arrived in Corfil early in June, and imme- 
diately joined the Bandieras. They were then un- 
certain whether they should be able to act or not ; 
doubting whether to remain at Corfil until their last 
hopes of action had vanished, or to start at once for 
Algiers, where they hoped to find employmeut. All 
idea of landing at Calabria was at that time com- 
pletely abandoned ; and they had been induced by 
the arguments of Fabrizi to promise that they would 
not act at all without our consent, and that they 
would unite in a proposed plan of action upon a 
larger scale, which was to be dependent upon a 
xoovement in the interior. The information given 
tJiem by Ricciotti as to the purpose of his journey, 
and the point upon which he intended to laud, had 
the effect of rekindling their desire for immediate 
action, but they had so completely renounced their 
own former project, as *" tJi!nk only of accompany- 
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ing him. Attilio wrote to me on the 6th of Jane, 
saying : " I have seen Ricciotti, and we will do onr 
best to help him to reach the destined spot. .... 
But why should he go alone ? Why should not the 
resolute twenty here accompany him, and I with 
them ? We will leave all our means of communica- 
tion with Naples in the hands of ." .... 

The day afterwards Emilio wrote to me : "I thank 
you for the affectionate lines brought to me by Ric- 
ciotti. The friendship you grant me I have felt for 
you for many long years : ever since the day wh«i I 
contrived to procure some copies of ' Young Italy/ 
and repeat them to my companions, in order to er- 
dte them (since I could then do no better) to hatred 
and strife with the sons of their oppressors. What- 
ever be my fate, I will remain firm. To Italy I ded- 
icate forever mind, and heart, and hand ; to you, 
and the few others who render her respectable, 
tliough fallen, the affection of a brother. We axe 
endeavoring to solve the intricate problem with Ric- 
ciotti. At alt events, I hope soon to be in actitUL 

with him. We leave the Calabrian work to . 

Adieu : keep forever the fraternal compact you hare 
made with EmLio." 



One day later Ricciotti wrote : " At this 
we have no means of starting for the place yon 
know of, but we do hope soon to obtain them ; and 
one, or perhaps both, of tho brothers Bandiera will 
accompany me with twenty others." ' 

I have dwelt upon this point, because it appeaia 
to me essential to a correct judgment of the causes 
of the sudden resolution taken by the brothers of act- 
ing in Calabria, and demonstrates that that deter- 
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mination was certainly unpremeditated. On the 
night of the 12th-13th, three days after writing the 
lines qaoted above, the Bandieraa, Ricciotti, and 
twenty others, stated for Calabria. The following 
is their la«t letter to me : — 

■■CoRFd,/iiMll, IBM. 

" Dearest Fkibnd, — Every posubte attempt 
was made in order to send Ricciotti to Ma destination, 
but without success. There are no regular boats 
from here to that point, and no one would have un- 
dertaken the transport. We have received good 
news from Calabria and Poglia, though there in still 
evidence of a want of energy and confident in their 
leaders. We have agreed to run the risk, and in a 
few hours we start for Calabria. 

If we reach in safety, we will do our best, both 

as soldiers and as poUticians Eight4«n 

other Italians aceompany us. moBt of them exiU^i. 
We have a Calabrese guide. Bear us in your mem- 
ory, and be sure that if we do set foot in Italy it 
wUl be with the firm determination of anstaiiung 
those principles we have always rccogiiiz«d am] pro- 
claimed, as alone able to traoBform the Hluimefii] 
slavery of our country into a gloriouii victory. If 
we fall, tell our countrymen to imitate our example ; 
for life was given to na to be nobly and umrfnlly 
employed, and the cause for which we iliall Iiave 
fought and died is the purest and the hoh<r«t tliat 
ever warmed the heart of man. It is the cause of the 
liberty and equality of bmnanity, and of the itulo 

pendence and unity of Itnly If we fail, 

it will be the fault of destiny, not oiir own. Adlca- 
"Nicola Ricciotti, 

" EHILIO BA9VIKBA." 
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How did it happen that, in spite of the new scheme 
of action, in spite of their promise to Fabrizi and 
myself, in spite of the positive instructions given to 
Bicciotti, a few uncertain rumora of favorable chances 
in Calabria should have induced the brothers and 
their companions to take this sudden determination ? 
I make no positive accusation, because I have no 
direct proofs ; but I will mention a few facts which 
will enable the diapaasionate reader to judge for him- 
self. From the information obtained through the 
violation of my letters and those of others by Uie 
English Cabinet, and from certain imprudences com- 
mitted by some who were readier to talk than to 
act, the Neapolitan and Austrian governments had 
learned that certain Italian exiles were preparing to 
hasten, with a cei-tain amount of material force, 
wheresoever the first insurrectionary banner should 
be raised in Italy, They had neither discovered the 
real scheme nor the means proposed to be used. This 
is evident from the mass of absurdities published by 
their journals on the subject. In this uncertainty, it 
appeared the wisest plan to divide the insurgents be- 
forehand, and, by seducing the best among them into 
an enterprise rendered hopeless by the previous prep* 
arations of the enemy, the more easily to destroy 
them. By this means they would perhaps succeed in 
convincing other Italian exiles that no trust was to 
be placed in the movements of the population, and 
at the same time cause the insui^nts to imagine tliat 
the exiles had only a handful of men to ofter to thur 
country's cause. Thus also they paved the way for 
the calumnies by which they afterwards endeavored to 
destroy the influence of those individuals among the 
exiles whom they falsely accused as the promoters of 
tiie attempt. 
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The Bandieraa, whose eager desire for a^^tion ren- 
dered them imprudent, were precisely the men to 
fall into the snare. It was especially important to 
Austria to destroy them, as by their intelligence, 
their morality, their energy, and the affection of 
their brother oEBcera, they were destined to exercise 
a redoubtable influence over our Italian youth. A 
series of petty circumstances, the simultaneous occur- 
rence of which cannot be ascribed to mere accident, 
appears to have determined the brothers' decision. 

The captains of two vessels arriving within a day 
of each other at Corfil from Calabria, stated that 
the forests swarmed with insurgents, even to the 
number of two thousand, who were inactive for want 
of chiefs ; that they complained of being abandoned 
by the exiles ; that they entreated they would send 
them some military men chosen from among the 
exiles, to represent among them the Italian idea, the 
national unity. They added, one knows not why, 
that notwithstanding the increasing fermentation, 
and the terrors of the government, the shores were 
not more strictly guarded than usual. Later on, a 
man arrived who had fought in the mountains for 
Bome months against the gendarmerie, and who 
seems to have been allowed to escape expressly to 
furnish another enticement to the exiles. Knowing 
every inch of the way, he offered to act as guide to 
the Bandieras, and engaged to conduct them where 
the insurgents were already in arms, and prepared. 
A vessel presented itself at the point chosen, ready 
to take them almost without chaise. They sailed 
and landed. There, one of their number, named 
of Cephalonia, diaappearedi After 
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five days' march, after several engagements irith 
Bcattered troops, in which they were victorious, they 
entered, fatigued and without ammunition, into & 
valley where they suddenly found themselves 
rounded by forces five times their number. They 
fought : some among them died the death of the 
brave ; the rest were made prisoners. They were 
dragged before a military commission, where they 
found Boccheciampi again, accused only of not re- 
vealing their project.^ Nine, among whom were the 
two brothers, Attilio and Emilio, Domenico Moro, 
and Nicola Riociotti, were shot. By decree of tJie 
18th of July, the King of Naples conferred the cross 
of Francis I. upon D. Gregorio Balsama, the Neapol- 
itan consul at CorfD, who had hindered nothiug, in 
consideration of services rendered by him in the affair 
of the exiles who landed in Calabria. Let every ooe 
judge for himself ! 

The Bandicras and their seven companions died 
cahn and intrepid ; bearing witness to their faith, «8 
becomes men who die for the just and true, Oiw 
who was present at their last moments at Cosenza, OB 
the 25th of July, speaks of them as of saints, remind- 
ing one of the martyrs of the first ages of Chns- 
tianity. On the morning of their execution they 
were found asleep. They paid almost minute att«t^ 
tion to their toilet, as if they were about to accom- 
plish an act of religious solemnity. A prieet ap- 
proached them ; they gently repulsed him, saying, 
that having sought to practice the law of the goepel, 
and to propagate it even at the cost of their Mood 
among those emancipated by Jesus, they hoped mon 

1 It it known tiince. Ihal Uiii mwi, on leki-inK Corfii, (mk irClh hfts 
■omp pipcn nlalive to ii dpbl duo [roio lite Nea|iolil>a Gavcnuneat to Ut 
(mUier. He wu not oqo of tbose who wen abol. 
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from their own good intentions than his words. 
" Reserve thera," added one of them, " for your op- 
pressed brethren, and teach them to be what the 
croBB baa made thein, free and equal." They walked 
to the place of execution, conversing tt^ther, with- 
out agitation, without ostentation. " Spare the 
face," said they to the soldiers ; " it was made in the 
im^e of God. Viva I'ltalia 1 " This was their la«t 
cry on earth. God and their brothers will recol- 
lect it. 

Viva Vltalia ! Young men of Italy, shall that 
cry remain a bitter irony, or will you take it up, 
sanctified an it is by the last sacrifice of the best men ' 
amongst us, and incarnate it in your life ? In the i 
name of those who have died to redeem you at least 
irom the stigma of cowardice caat upon you by Eu- 
rope ; in the name of your country, I ask you, will 
■you rei?cho that cry in the midst of sorrow and per- 
■ ilKcution, in the face of the scaffold — or will you, 
■Mmk and degraded in the vices of slavery, cry aloud, 
BCke the drunken Helots of Europe, Death to Italy, 
lutnd to our own honor ; perish the memory of our 
; long live the Jesuit's hat and the Austrian 

lliere are men among you, who, hypocritically 
r'ttOQUung over the glorious death of the Bandieras 
and their companions, will say that martyrdom is 
barren, inefficacious, or even injurious in its resulta ; 
and that the death of the virtuous without any im- 
mediate advantageous effect, does but produce new 
energy in our masters, and new discouragement in 
the multitudes ; they will tell you that rather than 
ihtu to act prematurely, it is better to lie quiet until 
''illcd into security, in order to take 
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advantage of the first propitious opportunity, and de- 
stroy hira in his sleep. 

Do not listen to eucli men. Wretched politicians 
and worse believers, they who thus seek to sully the 
wliitent;H9 of your souls, and narrow that which is a 
faith to the paltry span of a petty political question, 
would have denied Christ on the day of crucifixion, 
aud pompously worshipped him afterwards, could 
they have lived to see Constantine convert the sjin- 
bol of martj-rdora into the symbol of victorv. Mar- 
tyrdom is never barren : martyrdom for a great idoft 
is the highest formula the human Ego can reach is 
the accomplishment of a mission i and when a just 
man rises in the midst of his prostrate fellows, and 
proclaims. This is the truth, and I in dying worehip 
this; a spirit of new life is diffused over all huioau- 
ity, because each man reads upon the brow of the 
martyi- a line of his own duty, and learns how gieat 
the power given by God to his creature for its tai- 
flllment. 
\ 1/ The martyrs of Cosenza have taught us that man is ^ 
"^ /Ltound to hve and die for the faith that ia in him ; 
tbey have proved to the world that Italians know 
how to die ; they have strengthened in Europe iba 
conviction that Italy is destined to exist. The iaiHi 
for which such men seek death as eagerly as tlie lover 
seeks his betrothed, is neither the frenzy of culpdsle 
agitators, nor the dreara of deluded men ; it ia the 
germ of a religion, a providential decree. And from 
the fire of patriotism that emanates from their sepul- 
chre, the angel of Italy will one day kindle the torch 
with which Kome. not, as false prophets tell us, the 
Rome of the popes, the greatness of which is ax- 
tinguiahed forever, but the Rome of the people shall 
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for the third time illumine the path of progreaa to 
be followed by all humanity. 

Humanity, Europe, ia wandering in the void, seek- 
ing the new bond destined to link tt^ther in relig- 
ious harmony all the individual beliefs, presentiments, 
and activitiea now lost in the isolation of doubt ; 
without a heaven, and, consequently, without the 
power of transforming earth. Hesitating between 
Catliolic despotism and Protestant anarchy, between 
the limitless authority which anuibilates the human 
being, and the free conscience of the individual which 
is powerless to found a social faith, the world both 
invokes and foresees the coming of a new and vaster 
unity, destined to combine in holy harmony the two 
teirns tradition and conscience, which, though now 
divided, are none the less the two wings given to the 
human soul wherewith to rise towai-ds truth ; a 
unity which, starting from the foot of the cross, yet 
embracing all ulterior forma of prt^ress^sjjalLgather 
together all the various religions mto-<^9olepeople^ ■ 
otigUevers, and unite all chii£dieaJn^_^^buiMng~o 

one lastte topla thg^antheon of Humanity' 

God ; a unity which, frotftjUWB^SHSus revela 



TDuchsafed from time to time by God to the human 
iace, shall compose the one eternal progressive reve- 
lation of the Creator to his creature. 

Such is the vital problem agitating the world at 
■file present day ; all the political questions which, to 
Oatward appearance, exclusively occupy the nations, 
can only be set at rest by the solution of that prob- 
lem. And this solution, this unity, so earnestly 
invoked, can only be given to mankind by your 
ttemntry, by you. It will nerer be written till it he 
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inscribed upon the two colomns which stand to nuuk 
the course of thirty centuries of th&life of hmnamtT. 
the Capitol and the Vatican. TFrom thq ^ Rutns jf 
the Cfeaar a went forth that unity^f civilization im- 
peafidupou Europe by Force j from the Rome <A 
t lie popes w aa given that unity of civilizatioD im- 
poaed upon the human race by Authority ; from 
the Rome of the people — when you, Italians, shall 
•be worthier than now you are — wiU proceed a 
unity of civilization freely accepted by the commoD 
consent of the peoples. This was the faith for wind) 
the Bandieros and their fellow-inartyrs died; and 
for this faith, if my hopes do not deceive me, I _too, 
of little account in heart aud mind, but second to 
none in earnestness of belief, shall die. 

Nevertheless, I do not call you to martyrdom. 
One reverences martyrdom ; one does not comuel it. 
I call upou you to combat and to conquer. I call 
upon you to despise death, and to venerat« those who 
have taught you to do so by example. I do so be- 
cause I know that until you have learned to d^pUe 
death, you will never achieve victory. I call you to 
ooDstant activity, and strive to excite in you a yeant- 
ing for action, because othera bid you feign tuipdr 
and iqdifference ; because I ttnow that such constancy 
and eagerness for action in you will excite your 
masters to terror and suspicion, and drive them to 
the persecutions which are fi'uitful of noble anger, 
and will awaken a sense of their present degradatjon 
and their Italian duty in your people, whicli will in- 
spire the other peoples of Europe with a sonae d 
your rights, and your determination to obtain ibem. 

Be comforted ; our cause is destined to triiunfdL 
The wicked rulers of the present day know this, and 



eall down cursefi upon us ; but their anathema is 
{ruitless us the evil aee<l scattered by tht: winds of 
heaven. But the seed that we have sown will re- 
main ; God will cause it to germinate beneath the 
soil sanctified by the blood of our martyrs ; and 
ahould it blossom only over our graves, still, blessed 
be God, we shall rejoice elsewhere. We say to our 
oppressors: Persecute, but tremble. When the Ro- 
man senate ordained that the History of Cremutius 
Cordo should be burnt, a Roman stood forth, saying ; 
Cast me also into the fiames, for I know that history 
by heart. The day will come when Europe will 
giTe a like answer to your blind ferocity. You may 
kill men ; you cannot kill a great idea. Our idea is 
immortal ; it arises gigantic amid the storm ; like 
tiie diamond, it brightens fcora every blow. It in- 
camatea it self in humanity. And wheii all_jwr^ 
brute force and rage shall have exhausted its might 
upon individuals, the precursors of that idea, it will 
yet roll onward in the irresistible oceanic power of 
the people, and submerge beneath the waves of the 
future even the name and memory of your resistance 
to the progress of the nations ordained and directed 
rGod. 




CHAPTER TIL 
ITALIAN UNITY AKD THE PASTIES. 

The eventfi of the years 1848 an d 1849 may be re- I 
garded aa the exempMcadon and veriBcatJon of tm 
opposing programmes ; ^848 displays the sources f)f 
vitality and power contained in the royal programMft, 
its tendenciea and its results; 1849 reveals the ten- 
dency, results, vitality, aud power of our o^vn ] 
pubhcan programmeTl All men may, and, for ibar 
countiy's sake, all men ought to study us in ths ] 
events of those two years which are memorable, not 
only for their glories, hut for their deceptions. "Hie 
last were unexpected and very grievous to me. Fo^ 
getful of our teachings, and of the adoration they 
had themselves professed for those principles whidi 
alone could bring salvation to Italy, the best men oT 
our party — some of them very dear personal friends 
of my own — deserted our banner on the first appear- 
ance of a Power, or phantasm of power, in the fields 
and gave themselves up to a blind worship of Um 
Force of /art*. 

With the exception of the very few so stroi^y 
tempered by nature as to be able not only to stm^ 
gle, but, in case of failure, to endure the solitude ti 
a life passed in the lonely world of faith and aspir»> 
tion towards the future, the whole Republican pai^ 
went astray ; became divided in a varietj' of distinct i 
parties or sects, or wandered after ideas of hypoori^ i 
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ical aD<l inefficacious compromises and alliances be- 
tween the representatives of opposite principles ; al- 
liances in wliich the real aim of each was to deceive 
the other. The country forsook the noble traditions 
^Sl-fillLlirua. Italian life, to follow those introSuced 
amongst us in the sixteenth and sevt'nteenth cen- 
turies by foreign dominion, and by the unspeakable 
corruption of a church no longer either Italian or 
Christian. Macchiavelli prevailed over Dante. And 
the mischief and disgrace brought upon us by tha 
trajisformations that then took place among our Re- 
publicans, still endure. 

I could, many perhaps will expect that I should, 
write a historic chapter in order to consign to the 
severe judgment of posterity many an act of weak- 
ness, still unexposed, which initiated that crisis of 
moral dissolution ; many a violation of solemn prom- 
ises which has remained concealeil ; many an ingrati- 
tude from men who owed to us their fame and much 
besides, but who, nevertheless, turned against us so 
soon as they discovered a path by which to rise. 
Bat I shall not do this. For various reasons of 
import to the welfare of my country, I cannot now 
relate the whole with regard to all, and the truths I 
could tell would therefore he, in a certain sense, 
unjust to those I should have to select. I shall 
therefore be silent as to these things, and limit 
myself to a rapid sketch of the successive events of 
the period; some of which, hitherto overlooked or 
tnisimderstood. will, when placed in their true light, 
be of great value to that history of our National 
Principle which is the sole aim of my work. More- 
over, to what good purpose should I expose such 
Why occupy myself with individuals ? their 
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weakness, errors, or siua arise from moral canses; 
they are reenaeted at the present day, and will con- 
tinually be repeated so long as tiie causes exist 
These only it is important to destroy. 

Successive generations either represent ideas ot 
interests, according to their moral education. When 
they are governed by the first, we are enabled to 
foresee their actions, and to arrange our plans by ■ 
logical calculation of the degree of capacity and con- 
stancy they are likely to display. When they an 
governed by the last, — which, in their very natme^ 
are variable from hour to hour, — all logic is mate. 
tfThe generation living and acting in 1848 had not, 
I speaking generally any other philosophy than tibs ' 
r philosophy of interests ; personal interests in tliS 
I moat corrupt, the interests of party triumph, or of 
Nj' hatred of the enemy, in the best. Of faiUi in ^a 
I future, or in an ideal, irrespective of the immedisto 
I advantage to be gained, they had none. We faaj 
hoped to inspire them with an enthusiastic faitli ia 
the great and beautiful, and we had deceived oar- 

(selves, ^aith and duty are one : duty necesaaiilj 
implies a source, an idea superior to Humanity— 
God.y God was not, and, alas \ is not in the heart 
of the century. Italy vras, and — if we except tlift 
good instincts which begin to manifest themselvea in 
the working classes, of our cities especially — stilt 
ia corrupted by the materialism which the merely 
analytic and negative philosphy of the last century 
has instilled into our daily practical life, habits, and' 
method of viewing all human things. 

The daring negations of the eighteenth centnry 
were directed against a dogma henceforth ineffica- 
cious, because it has remained inferior to the ad- 
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vanced intelligence of humanity ; their en-or lay in 
confounding one of the stages through whii^h Relig- 
ion has passed, with the great religious life of the 
worlil ; the form wliich the Bpirit had assumed for a 
time, with the spirit itself ; one period of revelation, 
with the whole eternal progressive Revelation of God 
to mankind ; but at least they confined their aa- 
Baolts to the sphere of ideas, and human life still 
retained somewhat of its former ujiity. At the 
present day we are governed, not by the principles, 
but by the conseqiiences of that period of negation j 
we reduce its doctrine to practice, but have lost the 
warlike energy which distinguished the doctrine it- 
self. A breath of religious fervor ran through that 
very rebellion against religion ; the men who abjured 
the God of the Christian world, utt*jred long hymnB 
and apostrophes to a Goddess of Nature, and raised 
altars to a Goddess of Reason. In our own day, 
few, if any, would venture, if interrc^ted, to assert 
that there is no God ; but the greater number neither 
know nor care to know the import and bearing of 
belief in Him upon our human life ; nor realize how 
solemn and inevitable the series of consequences that 
follow from the acceptance of that idea. They are 
wiUing enough lightly to admit it, on condition of 
putting it aside to lie idle and unfruitful in some 
obscure comer of the realm of abstractions. 

"Hie Mo ral Law — which is a consequence of the 
conception 3t iiod — the sanction of the law in the 
future life of the indii-idual ; the duty it impoaea 
upon ea^^h of us ; the link it forms between earth 
and heaven, between action and belief, — are things 
quite indifferent to the men of the present day. 
They have so parceled out and dismembered the ' 
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unity of Life ; ao utterly lost the link- which tmitn ■ 
the ideal, defined by religion, to the external woild 
which should be its repreaentative and interpreter, 
that the emptj' phrase a free church in a free state 
baa been bailed and accepted in our own day as a 
I formula of high moral significance. That formula 
does in fact amount to nothing more than a declaia- 
tion that our Law is Atheist ; that it matters not 
whether religion be good or evil, false or true; it 
amounts to a proclamation of prc^ess aa the prao 
tice, and immobility as the theory ; a perennial 
anarchy between thought and action ; a freely edu- 
cated intellect, and an enslaved conscience. It would 
appear as if no one had as yet obtained a glimpse 
of the only true solution of the problem by auch a 
transformation of the Church as would place it in 
harmony mth the State, and enable it progressivdy 
and without tyranny to guide it upon the path d 
righteousness. Mankind, thus left without a Heaven, 
without any religious rule or conception preacriptiTe 
of duty, and of the highest of all virtues, sacrifice ; 
stripped of every immortal hope to sustain the in- 
dividual, and of all enduring faith in the future of 
humanity, will always become the sport of instinct, 
passion, or interest, and unceasingly oscillate be- 
tween them according to age or circumBtance, 

The generous impulses, poetic fervor, and enthusi- 
asm natural to the young, in whom the niovementa 
of the heart are more spontaneous and loss regulated 
by the outward world than in their elders, will urge 
them to rebel against all tyranny and unconsciously 
drive them into action. No sooner are their eager 
aspirations and gilded illusions about men and thinga 
destroyed by the cold prosaic realities of actual Ufo, 
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and by the inevitable deceptiona, peraecutions, and 
defeats which embitter their path, than doubt comes 
upOD them, and a feeling of lassitude tending to per- 
suade them of the impossibility of the atru^le ; 
after these follows the egotism which bids them — 
since the life of the future ia unknown — seek enjoy- 
ment here below. It is at tliese moments that the 
proposal of some plan which does not deny, but only 
dismember or postpone, the true prc^ramme, is ac- 
cepted ; that the first apparition of a Force, or sem- 
blance of force, belonging to a different camp it is 
true, but assuming to assail the same foe, is hailed aa 
a means of achiering the aim in view with less of 
eacrifiee and risk. The mind, thus destitute of any 
tmth to sustain it and awaken a sense of its own 
power, if need be, to create circumstances, would 
even yet, perhaps, reject the idea of positive deser- 
tdoD ; but it is easily won over to those compromises 
which pave the way to it. The soul that has once 
entered upon the path of Macchiavellism and hypo- 
critical concession, becomes darkened ; it acquires a 
habit of calculation, and undergoes a transformation, 
more or less rapid, of its very nature ; of which it ia 
only conscious when already incapable of the virtue 
of repentance. Then, irritated by the censure of 
others, it persists, partly through pride and partly 
through self -interest, in the error it at first only ac- 
cepted. 

Such is the history of the generation which has 
changed both party and flag between 1847 and the 
present year : a history which will be constantly re- 
newed so long as we are disinherited of faith in God 
■nd in duty. I often repeat this, because I know 
tiiat the source of every evil and error is in this. 
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The people of Italy may be fashioned into tlie sem- 
blance of a nation, but it can never be made a Nation 
in the true sense of the word, great and powerful for 
action, conBcious of its roiaaion and resolute to fulfill 
it, except through reeducation in religion ; such ft 
religion as the intellectnal progress achieved, oom- 
bined with the tradition of Italian Thought, when 
rightly studied, alone can give ua. 

Such was the moral, or rather immoral state of 
things in Italy from which the Moderate Party 
arose. It was composed partly of men, like Fnrini, 
who had formerly conspired with us, but had grown 
weary of a path upon which they encountered danger 
and persecution at every step ; and partly of men, 
like D'Azeglio, in whom an aristocratic aversion to. 
democracy and to the people was inborn ; and lastly 
of those narrow and timid souls dwarfed by the tra- 
ditions of their own little Piedmont, and incapable 
of comprehending any political conception not oen- 
tiing in a king, a court, tind a regular army. The 
antecedents of the Party were anything but glorious. 
It was the Moderates who applauded the return of 
the Austrians in 1814 i it was the Moderates who in 
1821 subjected the Piedmontese insurrection to tlie 
Prince • who betrayed it ; and it was the Moderates 
who in 1831 destroyed the movement of the Bomao 
States, Erst, by their anti-national application of the 
theory of non-intervention between one Italian prov- 
ince and another ; and afterwards by the cowardly 
capitulation of Ancona. These, however, were only 
the acts of individuals lacking revolutionary logic 
and capacity, such as are to be met with in all gmt 
■ Chiriea Albert, then Prlitca ot Cui^uo. 
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national crises ; the Moderates vere not then o^an- 
ized and constituted into a Party. 

It is true that a society had already been formed at 
Brussels, in opposition to the " Giovine Italia," calling 
itself tJie"Veri Italiani," ■and composed of adher- 
ents of the Piedmontese monardiy, grouped aroond 
a nobleman named Arconati, which busied itself in 
endeavoring to spread the notion that the It&Uans 
must fix their hopes upon the dj-nasty of Savoy. 
But it WB£ rejected by the good instincts of the peo- 
ple, and, thanks to our apostolate, soon abandoned 
by the best men among them ; so that, altbongh it 
continued to drag on a while in obscnrity, secretly 
spreading false accusations agiunst the Repablicans, 
and sowing seeds of dissension in the Liberal camp, 
it had neither followers nor infiuence. The Modcx^ 
ates made no attempt formally to constitute them- 
selves into a. Party, and to subetitate their influence 
for ours, until after the unfortunate expedition of the 
brothers Bandiera. That enterprise, which tbe^ 
dishonestly attributed to onr Party, and espedally 
to me, had undoubtedly spread discouragement and 
distrust in our ranks. Circumstances were not favor- 
able to action, and I thought it necessary to det some 
time elapse, during which our ideas and teachings 
might gradually penetrate from the yoath nf our 
middle class to the working-men of our cities at least. 
The links of our association had become somewhat 
loosened, and I now limited myself to miuntaining 
points of contact here and there, in Lombardy e«- 
pedally, with cert^n groups of young men, volun- 
tarily but no longer formally united in a purpose of 
National Apostolate, and to keeping constantly on 
the watch to seize any favorable moment, should such 
', for '3ning b'^tfr. 
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^h^ Moderates took advantage of this period of 
enforced inaction on our part, and of lassitude in 
others. They were men who, however mucfa they 
might preach about Christianity and Religion, were 
ill fact educated in the materialist skepticism' <^ the 
eighteenth century, and the philosophy of moden 
French Eclecticisra, Their very name was signifi- 
cant. They styled themselves Moderates, aa if in 
the then dismembered state of Italy, when the ques- 
tion was between existence and annihilation, betweeo 
the future Nation and the petty Princedoms, \rhi<^ 
under the wing of Austria, contested that Nation'i 
development, there could exist a middle coune. The 
problem this Party proposed to solve was the 
ciliation of impossibilities ; Uberty with Pi ' 
Nationality with dismemberment, strength 
certainty and disunion in the direction of Uw 
ment. No class of men could have solved aodi * 
problem, the Moderates less than any other. They 
oonsisted of writers of talent, but lacking the inspi- 
ration of genius ; furnished with a certain amount of 
Italian erudition acquired from books, but oceii- 
dowed with the guiding power and vivifying light of 
synthesis. They understood nothing of that work 
of moral fusion which had been silently elaborated 
in Italy during the last three centuries. They had 
no sense of our Italian mission, no sympathy with 
the people, whom they believed to be corrupted, but 
who were better than they, and from whom they 
were held apart by traditional mistruBt, by their 
habits of life, and by the instincts, still strong in 
them, of patrician or literary aristocracy, 

By this moral and intellectual separation from the 
sole progressive element, the people, destined ruler 
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of the fatnie life of nations, they were shat oat from 
all true prescience or faith in regard to tfa« fiitai«. 
Their hiBtoric ideaa wavered between Gikelphiara and 
Gtubelliniam. Their political cooceptioa, mocli aa 
they endeavored to clothe it with an Italian dnna, 
did not reach beyond the ideas introdnoed into FnnM 
by Montesquieu, adopted by Uouucr, ***^*—t*, L«Ily 
Tolleudal, and others of tlie aame data in (lie 8»- 
tional Assembly, and reduced to a system by tha men 
who directed public opnion in that «oantiy ^ring 
the fifteen years which ftdlowed the relnni of Loina 
XVm. They vere Royalists willii^ to admit a nr- 
tain infusion of liberty ; enou^i, and not mote than 
enough to make monarchy tolemble ; icwly to a«at 
for themselves the right td. pnhlishTiig their om 
oponkoiB, and of taking their ■cati in aConrtttBtmil 
Anembly ; but without exteading the vMa Hhar^ 
to the maaaes, throo^ fear o< svakeaing is than aa 
idea of rights which they detested, and ol dntiea Cor; 
which they had no rerereDoe. 

The Moderat es had indeed no belirf. Theybrf/ 
not any laitb m the noaaietn^^^in^^ Jakm thirt* 
inspired in days of old by the notiaa vi a Bigbfc Di- 
vine embodied in certain f»™ilM* ; or by tiie dtivabic 
affection for the indiTidnal, wiucfa plaeed the moo- 
aich between God and the belored one, "My God, 
my King, and my lady lore." Tbeira w aLthr pit- 
uve, iner t acc eptunce, without affection vf Ytua^ 
B^ of a fact which i-nmtS~}g^fif tfyif eyea, and 
oTwhkb they did ncit attempt any ewsinaticni. It 
\»Hs-^e result of moral cowai^ice and of a blind 
fear of the people, to whose upward morement they 
desired to oppose monarchy as a barrier ; of » drcftd 
of the inevitable o( ' Ureen the arurtooratic and 
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popular elements, which they felt themselves nnable 
to dominate or direct. They feared also that Italy 
was not strong enough to regain by her own popnlar 
forces even that Hioall portion of independence fron 
the foreigner, which was all they, whose sole merit 
was a sense of Italian honor, cared to claim. 

They put forth tlieir counsels with a great aasomp- 
tion of gravity and importance ; with an air of aathoi^ 
ity, of profound and far-aeeing intellect ; comiaels 
and theories derived from quit* other times ; from 
periods of normal development, from men occupied 
in merely parliamentary struggles, from citizens of 
nations already formed ; hut which they propounded 
to a people, who on the one side possessed nothii^, 
and on the other had everything to win, — existence, 
unity, independence, and liberty. To their eunndis' 
Toioes the people responded by the roar and boniMl 
of the lion ; driving out the Jesuits, insisting upon 
the institution of the Civic Guard and publicity of 
debate, and wresting constitutions from their princes, 
whilst the Moderates were recommending silence and 
abstinence from supplication, that the pat«mal hearts 
of their masters might not he afflicted. They called 
themselves practical, positive men ; they ought to 
have been called the Arcadians of the political 
world. Their first public manifestation took pbce 
in 1846. In the midst of the excitement and agita- 
tion which had become the normal condition of the 
Romagna, an insiuTL'ction was heard of in Rimini, 
during which they displayed a white flag. If tii* 
nameless banner was intented to symbolize their ot- 
ter absence of all political ideas, itcerttunly bore ■ 
sense which has since become historical. As, bov- 
ever, it was necessary to give some mo^Te to tliB 
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movement, in order to gain over tiie population to 
action, a manifesto followed the banner. ITiis was 
a pale, mutilated reproduction of tlie nieuiorandiim 
which had lieen fruitlessly presented to the Pope by 
the Five Powers in 1831. In this manifesto, the 
notion of small local movemeute was substituted for 
the idea of a great national movement, and the ^'ital 
questionB of unity and liberty were set aside for local, 
administrative, and economical reform. 

I know that the greater number of the leaders of 
the Moderate party really had at heart — I will not 
■ay the hberty of Italy, for which they care but lit- 
tle, but her independence — the national question of 
the expulsion of the foreigner. But I say that the 
method they adopted was calculated to make men 
despair of its achievement for an indefinite period, 
and to divert the education of the people from the 
um which we had unceasingly set before them. I 
say that many of those leaders did not even desire 
Unity ; none of them believed it poBsible. And I 
say that had our piinct-s been more clear-sighted, and 
not urged on by that fateful force of tbinga which, 
happily, hurried them to their fall ; bad they, in 
fact, but accepted the mutilated programme of the 
Moderates, we should not now have acquired a na- 
tional unity of twenty-two millions ; but Italy would 
Btill be composed of the old motHuc of large and 
small kingdoms more or leas falsely and liypociitio 
ally allied. 

Such alliances between the petty sovereigiitif« 
were the ideal of all the thinkers of the party, from 
Balbo to Cavour. Giacomo Diiraudo j>reache<l the 
doctrine of the three or five Italics, to bo founded by 
tite Yohmtary consent of the Princea. Mamiaiu was 
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the centre of a Federative Apostolate in Genoa. Gi^ 
berti wrote to Pietro Santaroea on tlie 16th Marcb, 
1847, propoBuig to *' obtain by remonstrance fnm 
Austria a change of policy in Lombardy, so tbtt 
when once pacified by gentleness and reforms, it 
might gradually receive a definitive organization, to 
be agreed upon by the powers." Only a short time 
previous to Garibaldi's descent upon Naples, CaTOor 
. was still proposing compacts and alliances with the 
^ Bourbon. The total absence of all belief in Unity 

iin the Moderate party is a documentary fact, which 
will be registered In the first impartial history of the 
period that shall be written ; nor will the Maoduar 
vellian boastings of days posterior to the aehie\*emeBt 
of Unity by the Italian People, avail to cancel Urn 
fact from its p^^es. And another fact, a conseqaeDOa 
of this first fact, which has hitherto been too omcfa 
overlooked, will also be recorded by history, and 
serve as the basis of a right understanding of the 
events of this period. I speak of the perennial du- 
ality that existed between the action of the popular 
element, which was entirely ours, and was the hc^ 
cause of every important progress, and the influence 
exercised by the Moderates to nullify or divert such 
movements from their true aim. To hear them at 
the present day, one might imagine «t was they wiio 
created Italy, and were the cause of all the progrea 
made during the last fifteen years. But when Time, 
and Italy grown wiser, shall have imposed sileaoe 
upon the empty clamor of hireling journalists, on the 
unblushii^ calunmiea and equally unblushing lando- 
tions of the present day, facts and inexomble dafcea 
• will declare that, with the single exception of the 
I Papal amnesty, every concession wrung from our 
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Prmcee, and every step in advance made by the 
Kation, originated in the action, invariably appoeed 
in the first instance by the Moderat«t, of tiie People 
in their street movemente, as that party scomfiilly 
termed them^ 

It was to ^meutes in Leghorn, Romagna, and Rome 
that we owed an increase of liberty of the preis, 
and the institution of the National Guard. It wm 
the uguing of collective petitions by the penplA upon 
tables set out in the streets of Genoa, and thvir sub- 
sequent attacks upon the convents, which d«t«nnined 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from tb« Sardinian 
States. It was the insurrection In Sicily which fffvm 
na the ConstitatumB (statuti) ; the " (Ire Days " u( 
Milan which brought about the war of indepMuLmoet 
afterwards so miserably betnyed ; aa at a ktsr pe* 
nod, — in the second stage of the Italian inovciiMriit, 
— it was the reffistanoeof the peoplitto thsFednaUit 
designs of Louis Napoimin, our prepantioni for an 
expedition upon Rome, and the Sicilian ioMimctitM, 
followed by the enterprise of Garibaldi, that hniaf^ 
about the annexation of the emtn, the inviMi'i4i of 
tbe Marche, and the emancipaticn of th« Kouth. 
None of theae things were aided, wx evw approvad, 
by the Moderatea. They blamed cad and all o( 
them at the time ; but, after snooeaa, tlwy applaudad 
and took the credit of them to tbenuelve*. The 
People, which is not ambitious, allowed them to a^ 
Bume the merit of the conquests it bad itself acbicvud 
by oat methods, — methods whidi it had followed 
through instinct rather tiian reflection ; and us the 
Modeiatee had always been artfully profuMi ol mys- 
terious promises and prophi-cies of coming good, tJiey 
thus Gootrived, when the work was doni-, to remun 




mastera of the field, and to cull the fmite of tiie 
victory. 

f The aim of the Moderates had never been that of 
(achieving one sole government for Italy, but oiily 
i to win over the sevenil governments ; ttey did cot 
{ address themselves to her people, but to her Princes ; 
they sought not to promote a unitarian insiirTectioiu 
but to bring about a gradual improvement in the in- 
stitutions of the separate states, by a slow prc^ressiTe 
movement from above downwards ; they rejected the 
aid of secret associations and the clandestine press, 
and attempted only to obtain some homaeopatliic 
doses of liberty through the medium of servile adtt- 
lation, by flattering and caressing the various existiag 
governments. As to the problem of Austria and 
Venetian-Lombardy, they had formed no sort of con- 
ception or pkn for its solution ; and the political 
philosophers of the sect limited themselves to proph- 
esying that the question would be arrangi»d, when- 
ever the opportune moment should arise, by means 
of atomic confederations, and an Arcadian notion of 
the conversion of Kings and Princes to the doctrine 
of devotedness to the well-being of the people. 

When, however, the popular excitement was no 
longer to be repressed ; when the blood of our tnar- 
tyrs, which had simk like some volcanic agent into 
our Italian soil, burst forth again in eruption, they 
gladly accepted the results, and smjhngly gave it to 
be understood that they had long been looking for- 
ward to and anticipating those movements, as a con- 
sequence of their judicious endeavors. Our people, 
politically uneducated and ignorant of the why and 
wherefore, have not suiGcient understanding of the 
causes of events to enable them rightly to follow oat 
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and comprehend their development : they cared little 
to whom the merit was due, and willingly accepted 
as their loaders those who most vehemently claimed 
the right to be such. They too readily confounded 
cause and effect, and when they were onceastngly 
aasnred that what was in fact their own work, wa« 
really owing to the Moderate Party's having won 
over a Pope to bless them, or a King who only 
aw^ted the rising of the star, and who wore the 
Bword of Italy, they applauded with the glad thought- 
leeaness of cHldren ; but their applause was given — 
this at least their own good instincts and the lemons 
of the past had taught them — not to the id*'-a of Pa- 
pacy or Monarchy, but to Pius IX. and C^arloB 
Albert. Meanwhile the Moderates took powtewiion 
of power and seated themselves in all the high pUuxt 
of the political sphere. 

It is, however, impossible to violate logic with im* 
pnnity. Every error carries with it an innrilabla 
series of consequences. Every lie proinulgatMl and 
accepted among the people generatea an amount of 
immorality which undermines the energy and virtat 
of the national heart. And, indeed, I fear that tb« 
worst result of the anpremacy of the Moderaten will 
be to superimpose a new stratum of immorality Ui 
the mass which tyranny, cowardice, JcHuitimn, luul, . 
materialism combined, have already ttecumiilatl 
upon the heart of Italy. A deep-iicat«d iTiiniornUti 
does in fact lie at the root of the theory and syittfl 
of the Moderates. The eternally True ih conitaiitl 
sacrihced to the wretched reality of tlie pitssing dttyj 
the future, to the brief present ; tho woritliip tjf ))Hit-^ 
dpiea, to the imaginary utility of the actual moiniint | 
God, to the temporary Idol elevated by fun-w, itgu- 
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tism, (X .ear. Meitlier earnest belief, strong afieo- 
tions, not noble anger can strike root in their weak 
and vacillating minds, perpetually OBcillating betweea 
Macchiavelli and Loyola ; irresponsiTe to every great 
idea, unenlightened by profound study or Berioni 
instruction, abhorrent of the straightforward path, 
and wholly made up of compromiseB, fictions, make- 
shifts, and hypocrisy. 

The chiefs of the party, with the self-same Upa 
that in their " Congresaea " had compared the King 
of Maples to the Olympian Jove, hailed Charles Albeit 
as a miiticle, and Pius IX. as a New Redeemer, 
whispered to us : AU these things are but a necw- 
sity of the times ; in reality we are with you. We 
beheld them insolent witlt the weak and timidly 
cring^g to the strong ; entering into compacts which 
they never intended to maintain, — now with the 
princes and now with the people, as it served their 
turn ; professing their reverence for the Pope, whilst 
they were laboring to destroy him ; professing them- 
selves the allies of Louis Napoleon, whilst they hated 
him as only those who know themselves trampled 
upon through their own cowardice can hat« ; and 
conspiring with and against Garibaldi at one and the 
same time, so as to secure their own safety at least 
in any event. 

I do not assert that all who pursued the tortuous 
policy of the Moderates, so unworthy of men assum- 
ing to be the Educators of the people, were or ai« 
impelled by the mean ambition of obtaining the rank 
of Senator or Counselor of State. Many of tham 
were then, and have sine© remained independent. 
But both the mind and heart of the party are cor- 
rupted by the absence of any religious coDceptian } 




by the numbnesa of the moral seiwe which u the coo- 
seqaence of auch want, by the torpor of the fiiUttlties 
oossequent apon their hfoag ataadmed to the w4e 
guidance of analysis, prodnotng ft ttate of mcatil UH 
moral anarchy which leavea tfaom a prey to every 
unregulated impulife awakened by the <iiinfpog cir- 
cumstancea of the day, by every tnflii^ net oi 
semblance of a fact. 

When Salvs^noli aaid to Brt^erio: We moat joM 
get along how we can ; and besides, it b impoaaU* 
to govern with the tmtfa, — be BotniDed Bp tbe vliait 
theory of the party ; eren aa the Uodaates by haO- 
ing Gioberti aa the moat powetfol thinker, the |iU. 
loeopher of Italy, gave poetenty a fair meamm of 
their intellectual capacity and philrMophii^l id««]. 
No : Gioberti, the bigfa-priest of the aa-t, wa« no 
philosopher, and the fact that he mi ^oevally a^ 
oepted aa such is a raffiewBt faiiScttkn «i As 
wretched pass which phila«0{4iieBl itody In* Naelud 
in Italy. Philosophy is aa affirmation of the htinun 
individuality during tbe tnterval that «U{hmi b^ 
tween the passing away <^ one rel^t^iu nynthNda 
and the advent of a new one ; it is the rcMult of tfaa 
Bom of knowledge and intelligence powrawitd by the 
actual world, illnmined by the rays of the fntiira; 
a determinate criterion of truth, founilnd njxin the 
oniver^ tratUtion of the piut, and leading t^ an 
eqoally determinate method of discoTenng and for"- 
seeing the fatnrc. Gioberti had no true uridf^ratHiiil- 
ing of past tradition, nor had he any intuition — 
none will deny this at tbe present day — of the 
epoch in course of evolution. 

The man who started from tbe dootrlnod of Gior- 
dano Bnmo, only to \r*u<. himself in a Neogu«lpliliui 
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conception of an Italian Primacy to be achiered 
through the Papacy ; who hmled the formula of 
(rod and the People with enthusioBm, only to abaa> 
don it for a sort of white^waahed Catholicism ; who 
thvmdered against the artificer of Jesuitism from the 
lofty heights of philoaopliic conscience, only to mttk« 
the Jesuit method the very mainspring of his owd 
system, so soon as he entered upon the arena of 
practical politics ; who journeyed from city to city 
to preach a crusade in favor of a monarchy he de- 
spised, flattering each iu turn, from Pontremoli to 
Milan, as the flrat city in Italy ; who said to me st 
Paris in 1847 : I know we differ upon reli^oua mat- 
ters, but, good God I my Catliolicism is so elastic 
you may put anything you like into it, — was no 
more of a philosopher than a believer. With talents 
rapid, varioufl, and facile ; well supplied with a sort 
of second-hand erudition ; capable of eloquence, 
though rather of phrases than ideas ; pcmsessed lA 
greater fervor of ima^nation than warmth of heart ; 
neither ambitious, nor greedy of wealth or power, 
but vain, irritable, and intolerant of opposition, 
Oioberti yielded to his impatience of success and Co 
the natural objectivity of a mind extremely suscepti- 
ble to the influence of external circumstances, and 
forsook the serene unchanging height of philosophy 
to accommodate himself to them. He did not di- 
rect, he refiected the movement of events ; and find- 
ing that the age was, as I have s^d, corrupted 
and immoral, be adapted himself to the age. He, 
like Balbo and Az^ho, was one of the earliest 
among the unconscious corrupters of the young gen- 
eration. Balbo inculcated Catholic resignation, and 
induced men to distmst the collective strength of the 
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country ; Azeglio infected our middle claaa with t 
mattiriolism whicli ie the aerrile adorer of the } 
accompli, and planted the germs of a dangerous 
militarism amongst us, Gioberti dressed up the im- 
moral doctrine of opportunism aud expediency in the 
cloak of philosophy, and clothed irreverence for ideas 
in the garb of an idea. He it was — and this is a 
ia.r graver fault — who first introduced the atrocious, 
■weapon of political calumny into the Liberal campi 
and cast the insane accusation of supporters of Aui 
tria upon the Republicans and other dissentient^ 
from the idea^ of the kingdom of Northern Italy, q 
enforced fusions, of National wars which were to e 
olude the Trentino and Trieste, — upon all, in shoi 
Tirhoee ideas differed from his own. 

The events of 1848 and 1849 are a sufficient c 
ntentary upon what I have written above ; but b^H 
fore entering upon the history of those two years, it 
ia well, for the sake of the few Republicans who re- 
mained constant and unshaken during that period of 
trial and deception, to prove how clearly we had 
foretold the course taken by events, and to show the 
principles by which our conduct during that time 
was directed. For a long time previous to the ape- 
(368 of delirium which took possession of men's minda 
in 1847, I had perceived symptoms of a gi-owing in- 
decision, a wavering between the two principles 
(Monarchical and Republican), and exerted myself 
to combat the evil in my correspondence. As early 

1834 I addressed a letter to Leopardi, a member 
fli the Neapohtan Committee, whom I had known as 
a RepnbUcan in 1833, but who, already hesitating 
and uncertain after the failure of the attempt in 
Savoy, became a declared Monarchist in 1848, and 
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wrote a book (now foi^otten) containing many fals»- 
boods about our party and mysell. 

[In tbis letter Mazzin i arg ea Ligop«jdi_totOTioiuice 
_ft11_if1)-u nf pvph a fgmjwirary compromise betwe^ 
tbo RepublicaiL_a^ Monarcbu^l principIeiB,~~;Qd 
points to the uniy^^TlTepubtican tendency viable 
in every progressive movement throughout Europe. 
He declaxes that the first revolutionary movements 
in France and Germany are destined to be Repob- 
lican ; that Switzerland is daily becoming more demo- 
cratically such, and that no revolutionary movement 
undertaken in Italy with a Monarchico-Consdto- 
tional aim can be final ; but will only necesmtate 
farther movements. The popular symbol is, ho aays, 
the only symbol having power to give Unity to 
Italy. Conatitutional Monarchy, by necessitating 
the creation of an Aristocracy, will run the rislc ol 
Bowing the seeds of a terrible civil war. He tbeo 
proves the impossibility of any durable federation 
between rival and hostile princes, who will never 
form any sincere league, except ngtdnst the people. 
Moreover, the business of the Liberal party is not 
merely to change the actual condition of Italy, but 
to regenerate her; to make of the Italians a greet 
people ; and an enslaved people can only be re- 
deemed tlirougb their own action, valor, and saon- 
Gce. The corrupting effects of the Constitutioiul 
system have been clearly shown in France by the re- 
sults of the fifteen years' farce. Maz^ni then gou 
on to show that Italy can expect no help from tlw 
governments of Europe. France and Spain repr^ 
sent only the cunning and trea^-bcry of govemmeiita 
from which concessions have been wrung by fear; 
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Russia ia the representjitiTe of ferocious despotUni. 
Italy must either make alliance with the people* or 
Btand aloae. England ia not now desttn«d to jilaj' 
an InfiTieiitial or actire part in Europe! : the givat 
question in England during the next half oauturjf 
will be the internal stra^le, constant]; thoogfa ri- 
Jently going on between the principle of Ariitoeracy 
and the People. Spain has recently made some ap- 
parent concessionB ; bat ahe has neither hoDesty at 
home nor influence abroad. Loois Philippe dare not 
go to war ; he ia doomed to ooostantlj in<7eamiig 
danger from the Republicans, and his only ■upp'jrten 
— the ju*te Tailieu, the bourgecdirie — are sworn t/i 
peace. The hopes the ItaUans cherub in \ynx» 
PhiHppe are utterly illosory ; he is the Tartuff* of 
the alliance of Kings. Aostria a the sworn ifn^ nt 
even constitutional prt^reM in Italy; and eren 
c»uld it be honestly attempted in the aepanite little 
kingdoms, she would crush them one by cue. ViAtj 
alone will render internal progrem durable ; awl tnu 
unity, both moral and political, is oaij poMJUe fat 
the hypothesis of a Republic.] 

Thirteen years later, when the enthnsiajirn rif the 
Italians for Pius IX, had reached the vwfje of miid- 
, Montanelli, a good bat weak man, who had 
■ been fascinated by tha ideas of Young Italy, tint Saint 
I Simonians, the Neo-Catholics, andGioberti, et*"-., etn., 
s turns, wrote wonders to me about the tntnsf'irmu' 
I tion of the Papacy and the reconciliation of the ('ath- 
l ciic dogma with the progress of the human iniiid, 
I and insisted uiwn having my opinion on the subject. 
I Iwrotetohim, .... " In the impossihllity (tf 
|_ recreating a faith in a (^ i,ch is now ossuntiall; 
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t Tariance with the irrevocable progress of the hu- 
man mind, urged on to the discovery of new wotUi 
by God the Father and Educator, you will have 
nothing left but bare morality, and I know well that 
fl morality alone, without a dogma and a Heaven to 
I support it, cannot afford any vital and lasting eonr<» 

f of inspiration to humanity You would be 

wrong were you to imagine that I am withheld from 
joining you by any intolerant or exclusive worship 
of democratic republican principles. The democistie 
republican future — not in the manner of the United 
States, but far otherwise religious, and founded upon 
a principle of authority rightly understood — appean 
to me to be so inevitable, so intimately linked wiA 
the providential design revealed in the historic prog- 
ress of humanity, that I feel no need of intolenuian. 
. , . . If, at the present day, therefore, the beet 
men of our nation were to rally round a Pope or 
King, hailing him as the initiator of ita future destiny, 
and that Pope or King were to initiate it indeed) I 
would be the first to forget that that King has torn 
from me my best and dearest friend, and that tfaat 
Pope ifl the representative of a creed, or, more 00^ ' 
rectly, the record of an authority, against wWu 
whole soul rebels ; and I would follow the ' 
raised, sacrifice for it both blood and life, 

suade my friends to do the same Bat 

where is the banner you would have me support? 
The only banner I recognize is the banner of the 
Nation, of Unity, For this I would renounce for » 
time whatsoever other device I might desire to see in- 
scribed upon our flag, but this I can never renounce; 
I should believe myself unfaithful to Grod. my coun- 
try, and my own soul." 
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" I know not whether you are peiHODally acquainted 
with the Pope, and havt; therefore g^ed in private 
conversatioo that faith in him whicli 1 conhl only gain 
£rom iactA. But facta, hitherto, have abown me 
nothing more tiian a well-dispoeed man, and a Piincef 
who, partly from the oeoeesity created by the threat>^ 
ening aspect of the times, and partly from goodnew 
(A heart, has been willing to try whether, by gar- 
eniing his subjects a little better, with a little man 
toleration and affection, he could not put an end to 
the conspiraaes and insarrectdona which have now 
become a permanent condition of things in his domin- 
irais. .... I have kept silence for fear oi 
hindering any possible projects unknown to me, but 
meanwhile I have carefully studied the words and 
acts, both of the Pope himself and of our Moderate 
writers. For the last I have frequently bad occasion 
to blush ; but in the Pope, I repeat, I see nothing but 
A well-disposed man, without any real belief, waver- 
ing between the influeace of Austria and his own 
tendencies ; but without any of tbcMe Italian inten- 
tions which others have been determined to see in 
his first acts. If I am wrong, the first fact will cor- 
rect me, and I am quite ready to be coaWnced. Bat 
in the absence of any such fact, what is the banner 
of INus IX. ? where is the Italian Sag, without which 
I see no possibility of any efficacious union ? I am 
getting older, anA cannot ea^ly become enthuuastic 
about dreams — dreams, too, which might become 
I id&ogerous." 

' I cannot approve the tactics you suggest ; but be- 
I -fore explaining uiy reasons, I wish you to understand 
Ivtiiat my non-approval does not spring from any spirit 
T <rf conspiratori*! liberalism. Coospiracy is not, in my 
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view, a principle ; it is merely a melancholy tatet — 
aD indispensable necessity of the actual state d 
things. My own individual disposition leans to pob- 

licity in all things Young Italy, from 

the first, was in open opposition to old Carbonansin, 
and its method of conducting all matters secretly. 
Nothing wafi done in secret amongst us, except such 
things as it was impossible to acbievo publicly ; but 
we displayed our banner plainly aloft, and assumed 
the position of preachers of principles from the fint. 
And if any one now will show mo a method of openly 
preaching national unity in Italy, I will bless hifl 
name, and instantly repair thither. But any preach- 
ing which does not begin and end with that one word 
Unity, I consider not merely negatively useless, but 
positively harmfuL I cannot accept the strat^y yon 
suggest, because it does not lead to that sole aim, aod 
only tends to the possible acqvurement of admiuistea- 
tive or legal reforms ; or the concession of an homoBO- 
pathic dose of liberty in each of the many states into 
which we are divided, but will never unite them into 
one Nation. Such methods, were we all to use them, 
might turn the minds of the various populations from 
the true aim, by inducing them to seek to amelioiata 
their position under the actual governments, and ao 
afford a vent for that pent-up energy which other- 
wise may in time produce a National explosion ; or 
they might even sow the seeds of new federaliatic di- 
visions and local vanities, and generate a Macchiavel* 
lian spirit of tactics, where what we want is earnest 
and sincere belief and virtue." .... 

Again, on the Sd January, 1848, 1 wrete to Filippo 
de Boni, — .... '^Two things at least are 
plun enough, the retrogression of the Pope, and the 
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wretched mismanagement of the Moderates. We 
have been silent, we have given way to the iitmoat 
possible degree, but it is of no avail." .... 
" The Pope having failed them, they are now going 
mad about the first Captain in Italy, the hero of 
Trocadero ; and when he fails them, they will go mad 
about the Grand Duke, or God knows whom. How 
can one hope the regeneration of Italy from a party 
which shouts, Long live the King of Naples, after the 
atrocities of Messina and Re^io, and draws up petd- 
tioiis to that blood-stained king ; a party whiuh sought 
to teach us through its organ, the ' Risorgimento,* 
that the idea of the Unity of Italy was absurd, ilt^al, 
fatal; a party whose journals are already seeking a 
method of compromise with Austria, and insinuating 
that even the condition of the Lombardo'Venetiiui 
States will be improved ; a party which is false even 
to itself ; members of which profess themselves Uni- 
tarian, and yet undertake to teach the people the 
advantages of federalism, ^vith a view, as theyd»- 
clared in one of the lat« league meetings in Genoa, 
of afterwards educating them to unity ? " . . . 
" The Pope had my letter in September, and I have 
consented to allow it to be printed, because I thought 
that it might, on the one hand, illustrate more for- 
cibly the actual contrast between his duty and his con- 
duct, and, on the other, tend to support our principle 
of Unity Notwithstanding all my aver- 
sion to Charles Albert as the executioner of my best 
friends, and the contempt I feel for his weak and 
cowardly nature ; notwithstanding all the democratio 
yearnings of my own heart, yet, could I believe him 
poeeessed even of suiBciont true ambition to enable 
him to unite Italy tor his own advantage, I would cry 
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Ameo I .... I aaw your name in the list of 
the writera in the ' Concordia.' I could wish yoa 
were to be the editor, Valerio is one of the best men 
I know in Turin, but he is in imminent danger of fall- 
ing into that political aentiiiientality created by som« 
of the Neo-Catholica, which pardons all and embracer 
all alike, — Kings and Princes, Federalists and Dni- 
tarians, — and strives to achieve the resmrection of 
Italy in Arcadia." .... 

During the interval between this letter and the 
1 one already quoted to Montanelli, I had written 
1 py letter to Pius IX. That letter has been brought 
forward against me by men resolved to put me b 
the wrong, as a proof, if not of political Bwerring, 
at least of credulity as to the good intentionB of the 
Pope. Those who thus criticise it, either have not 
read it, or have read it with a determination to find 
me to blame. Had I not adopted the form I did, 
not a single man would have read the letter at that 
tame : the smbatance of it was to declar e to Piu a^- 

" A new epoch is dawning upon us ; a now faith 
is gradually being substituted for the old. The new 
faith will not accept any privilei/ed interpreten be- 
tween the people and their God. If, availing yoor- 
self of the enthusiasm by which you are now bdt- 
rounded, you assume the position of initiator of this 
epoch and of this faith, yon must descend from the 
Papal throne, and go forth among the multitudes, 
an Apostle of Truth, like Peter the Hermit preach- 
ing the Crusades. The people will hail you as th«r 
chief, and found in Italy a state which will cancel 
the atheistic formula which declares that the inward 
man is to he governed by God's law and lovst and 
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the outward by force ; and accept and adore the 
doctrine which decLires that the inward and outward 
man, the bouI and body, are one, and one the law 
by wliich they are governed." To the Italians the 
letter declared, — Pius IX. must be thia, before he 
can regenerate or create Italy : uow, do you believe 
him to be this? 

If the letter was not understood in that sense 
by those who read it the fault was not mine ; and 
they who, hiiving so often raved in honor, not only 
of the Pope, but of others, now elevate themHelvea 
into puritaiucal critics of my past, are too puerile to 
deserve that I should take the trouble to defend 
myself from their attacks. Six months after he had 
received my letter, Pius IX., by his Encyclica of the 
29th April, 1848, solemnly gave the lie to the hymns 
of adoration of the Neo-Guelphs, and the dreams of 
the Moderates. However, anything is easier to such 
as they than learning wisdom by experience. The 
Neo-Guelphs instantly transformed themselves into 
Ghibellines. The Moderates, wlio had deserted our 
ranks to declare that the sole method of salvation for 
Italy was the union of the pastoral crook with the 
Bword, now deserted again to declare that the Sword 
of Italy alone sufficed. The people, meanwhile, had, 
in March, 1848, unsheatlied the only sword really 
able to save Italy, in Venetian-Lombardy, and, 
shortly before then, in Sicily. The very first flash 
of that Bword in Sicily had converted our Princes to 
the constitutional regime, and obtaiined far more 
than all the adulatory tactics of the Moderates dur- 
ing a whole year. The second flash of that sword in 
Milan had spread terror in the ranks of an army 
until then believed invincible, and liberated nearly 
the whole soil of Italy from *' ' ' "ner. 
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/ True force wna evidently on the side of the peopls. 
Had the Moderates but comprehended this and said 
to the people. — Forward; this enterprise ia youi 
own i to our PrinceB, — As allies all ; but iis niasten 
none; and to Eurape, — We are determined tiiat 
Italy shall be united, free, and powerful ; when on«» 
the battle of independence is won, a National Aasem- 
bly shall meet in Rome to decide on the future fonn 
of the government of Italy, — it would have been 
enough to insure the settlement of the question in ft 
manner worthy of us. An insuireetional and war 
government, — the nucleus of which already existed 
in the committee of the Five Days of Milan, — com- 
bining the Venetian and Lombaid elements, and 
calling upon the Sicilian and some other elements to 
join with it, might, with suiih a programme, have 
united Italy even at that time. But the Moderates, 
who had opposed the Lombard insnrrection to the 
last day as impossible, — who, when urged and en- 
treated by our party, had only contributed the 
wretched sum of seven thousand francs during the 
whole preparatory agitation, and had perpetually 
oscillated between attempts at conciliation with 
Austria and useless secret intrigues with the Pied- 
inontese monarchy, — no sooner saw the movement 
triumphant, than they soized upon the leadership of 
it. The committee of the Five Days yielded up the 
power in their hands, in careless disdmn, to a pro- 
^'isional government they despised ; and the young 
men who hod foreseen, prepared, and led the popular 
movement upon tlie barricades, being modest, inex- 
pert, and content with the glorious deeds achieved, 
retired from the arena precisely when it was moat 
imjKirtant to remain at their post. 

J All of these young men were oura j nearly all of 
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them were from the ranks of Young Italy, Oura, 
also, friends of mine, and in commujiicadon with me, 
were, Mora, Burdini, Romolo Griffini, poor Pezzotti, 
Carlo Clerid, De Luigi, Ercole Porro, Daverio, 
Bachi, Ceroni, Antonio Negri, Bonetti, Pietro 
Maestri, and all of those who formed the little band 
which, acting in concert with Carlo Cattaneo, had 
educated the people in abhorrence of the foreigner, 
disseminated popular writings, diffused hberal ideas, 
taught the youth of Italy their power, and directed 
the progressive notation which awakened in the 
maaaea tho conception of tlie movement, and decided 
them to attempt it precisely when the news of im- 
perial concesaiona arrived. All of these, I repeat, 
were ours, and it 13 well to name them and declare 
this hero, since none have ever named them or de- 
clared it. To this nucleus of young Republicans be- 
longed Emilio Visconti Venosta, now a member of 
the minifltry, and also one Ceeare Coirenti, a man of 
considerable intellectual capacity, but corrupted by 
skepticism and destitute of all faith in principles, of 
whose moral ruin I shall presently have to speak. 

Some even of the good amongst these men had al- 
lowed themaelvea to be seduced by the intrigues of 
the monarchical party shortly before the movement 
took place, and, unknown to the rest, had lowered 
themselves so far ae to enter into compacts with 
Turineae busybodies, who made them lying promiaes 
of assistance because they foresa,w the possibility of 
the insurrection, and thought of seizing the direction 
of it in case of success. All of them erred — and 
I mark the error because it is the usual error, which 
leads abnost every insurrection astray — by attempt- 
to preestablish a government. ^—""' iusurrec- 
jtionary government should be tlv of the 
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inaurrection itself, and composed of those who have 
shown themselves alike the boldest and wisest guides 
of the people during the struggle. When chosen 
beforehand, the choice usually falls upon those who 
owe their influence either to their having held office 
in the past, or to wealth or family ; good men, it may 
be, but not possessing the secret of arotmng the 
people either to holy rage or holy daring ; having no 
confidence in the people, no conception or power of 
revolutionary initiative, and no sense or comprehen* 
Bion of its true aim, they too often unconsciously be- 
tray their mission either through ignorance or fear. 

The last half century has frequently seen repab- 
lioan insurrections against foreign dominion handed 
over to the guidance of men who had come to temu 
with that dominion by accepting office under it ; ami 
insurrections, which, like that of Poland, had been 
both prepared and initiated by the democratic ele- 
ment, yielded up to the influence of princes and aris- 
tocrats, and then allowed miserably to consume 
themselves in a circle of compromises, which, with- 
out obt^ning a single real advantage from the 
governments, impeded, restrained, and finally ex- 
hausted alike the enei^ of the people and the en- 
thusiasm of the sister nations. In Lombardy, when, 
from ill-timed modesty, weakness, or culpable care- 
lessness, the promoters of the insurrection vrithdrew 
from the task of directing its development, the 
government was placed in the hands of men mther 
incapable, Uke Casati ; aristocratic at heart, like Boi^ 
romeo ; or intriguers, like Durini ; men whose coui^ 
tier-souls were unable to exist without a master, and 
who cast the liberty, the people, and the future of 
Italy, without even a shadow of compact or guaran- 
tee, at the feet of Charles Albert. 



CHAPTER VriL 
THE RE PUBLIC. 

When I arriTed in Italy, the time for remedying ( 
the errors I have described was ahnost over. The 
Moderates governed everything ; the rest blindly 
followed their lead, and the people, amongat whom 
they had spread the most atrocious calumnies against 
the Republicans, had still uuboiuided faith in the 
king. Two paths were open to a man holding my 
belief : — 

To withdraw entirely, and even as Thrasea, cov- 
ering his head with his mantle, withdrew from the 
cowardly and corrupted senate, abandon a land for- 
getful of principle and doomed to destruction ; to 
retrace my steps into exile, and in exile hold aloft 
the Republican flag; to make known the whole 
truth, regardless of men and things, unheeded or 
condemned by the living, so that posterity should at 
a future day acknowledge it, and admire one who 
had never failed to proclaim it, — and this was the 
path pointed out by every indignant impulse of my 
own heart ; or to resign myself to the actual force 
" of circumstances, and endeavor gradually to modify 
} them so far as to achieve one step in advance towards 
r one at least of the terms of our problem — unity ; to 
r abetun from forsaking my brothers, altho " V 
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taken, and avoid interrupting the emancipatory tradi- 
tion already initiated ; to refute by patient sincerity 
and mournful reverBnce for the country's will those 
accuaations of intolerance and of an excluaive and 
dictatorial spirit cast upon the Republicans ; to hold 
my peace, without apostatiziDg as to one portion of 
the truth, for the sake of the possible realization of 
the other part, and, luisustained by their illn^oiu, 
tread with the people the via crucii of deceptionfl they 
were destined to pass through, so as to bare one day 
the right to say to them : I was with you in your 
sufferings, remember ; at any rate to teach them a 
lesson of love and of the constant duty of sacrifice^ 
even the sacrifice of reputation, and, though not ol 
truth itself, of the pride of truth, for the sake of that 
we love. 

This was the path I chose. Some men, many 
years afterwards — only Giuseppe Sirtori at the time 
— reproached me for that choice. To Sirtori, who in 
Maxoh, 1848, founded a democratic society in Milan, 
and wrote to me on his departure for Venice that I 
was a deserter from the Republican faith, no answer 
is required. He is now one of the king's generaU, 
and a believer in the omnipotence of the Royal 
Statuto ; I am still an exile and a RepubUcan. But 
to others, to my brothers in belief, I will say that I 
have fi-equently looked baek upon that period ol my 
life with sadness, but without a shadow of remorae. 
When I reached Italy we Republicans were an im- 
perceptible minority. The people were not — in 
Italy they never vrill be — monarchical, but they 
were what is now termed OppQ£tuiustfi_: they saw 
before them an organized force ; an army of Italians 
ready to combat the abhorred foreigner ; men whom 
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they had been accustomed to regard as apostles of 
liberty assured tbem that the army was their sole 
salvation ; it was headed by a Idng, and they conae- 
quently hailed as liberators both army and king. 

At the moment of the popular triumph, at the end 
of tlie hfth day of the Milanese insurrection, when 
the people, intoxicated with victory, stood alone in 
the held, the word Repubhc might have been spoken ; 
but to speak it in April could have served no useful 
purpose, and would have given rise to the worst d 
all wars, a civil war. Moreover, to what purpose do 
we constantly speak of the sovereignty of the people, 
and our reverence for the national will, if we are to 
disregard it so soon as it shall pronounce in contra- 
diction to our wishes ? Was it not our especial 
duty, aa Republicans, without neglecting our mianon 
of modifying opinion through an apoatolate of ideas, 
to educate men to abstain from all violation of it by 
force ? We had had a right to take the initiative 
when the Itahan people were universally enslaved ; 
we alone were then able, and therefore bound to 
lead the way ; but when once the people were risen 
and free, we had no other rights than those of counsel, 
vote, or action, according to their mandate. 

Aa to the plan of isolating one's self from the 
movement, in order to be free to declare the whole 
truth, I regarded it aa a temptation of the Effo, un- 
constuously attaching more importance to its own dig- 
nity and the effect to be produced upon posterity, 
than to the aim to be reached — the welfare of the 
Father-land, distempered and deceived indeed, but 
none the less dear and sacred, both in the past and 
future. Rousseau might have been justified in living 

>litary life and declaring without reticence all that 
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he believed to be truth, because be neither sought to 
bring about nor foresaw the immiuetice of a. revolu- 
tdon in the practical sphere ; but in my belief the rev- 
olution was ab-eady begun. Moreover he was solelj 
a man of thought, not of thought and action. Now 

I I ^.lieved tliat if wr Rppnhlipa,]^ hni} n npm;ia}_pTJg. 

I s ion. it w as precisely that of reducingjthougbt^oao- 
' ^qa, BO far as circunistanceB~aIIowed j of never sep- 
arating our destiny from that of our native land ; of 
shiiring every pulsation of our country's life, of co^ 
deavoring at least to diminish her sufferings, when 
we could not put an end to them ; of achieving for 
her one degree of progress in education, one fraction 
of our ideal, when the realization of the complet« 
ideal had become — thi'ough no fault of ours — impos- 
Bible. 

Practically I foresaw the ruin of the toyal wu ; 
but one hope still cheered my saddened spirit, and 
that hope was named Venice. The Rep "^'*"*^]) flrff 
s till waved over ^^ ^icer' and I believed Uiat when 
imbecility and treason should have done their work 
in Lombardy, the eyes of all men — cleared from de- 
oeitful vi^ons — would be fixed upon that banner. 
Venice, then, would become a new centre of resst- 
ance, a new leader of the people's war. Thia idea, 
about which I was silent, was the cause of my send- 
ing the Antonini legion to Venice ; for this I coun- 
seled Garibaldi, when he arrived from Monte Video, 
to hasten thither, and place himself and his brave 
band under the orders of the Venetian Government; 
as it waa for this that, at a later period, I endesT- 
ored to concentrate Michiewicz'a Polish legion there. 
When treason and imbecility had fulfilled their work 
in Milan, however, all possibility of an appeal to 
Lombardy wns destroyed. 
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I determined then, and my frienda detarmined 
tvith me to accept the fait» aecompUe as a point of 
■departure from which to go forward. We bowed 
r heads to the popular will, which liad pronounced 
■in favor of monarchy, and we deioted- o mg al v w-to 
¥ endeavoring, _8a,far a& in, aa. lay, to secure, the tri- 
|ianph of the war, which, although fought ben eath a 
l^umer not our own, might yet, by diising.th6^Aiia- 
trians beyond the Alps, leave us at libt'rty to acii 
the unity of ^ur_couiitrj'. But although 
ourselves to silence, we in no way renounced 
faith in our own ideal. We offered ourselves 
loyal allies to the royal camp ; we never decli 
that camp our own. We ceased from preaching 
L«rwn principles as inopportime and likely to endanger 
Wtte success of the enterprise against the foreigner; 
Blmt we never preached in favor of the opposite prin- 
njple. I say this, remembering how many of those 
KtHio were sworn Republicans yesterday are Monarch- 
. lets to-day ; and this not because they have really 
altered their convictiona, but simply through what 
they call tactics, but what is in fact the absence of 
all belief. However much they seek to do so, they 
■ will never be able to defend themselves by an appeal 
P%o onr example. CWe maintained ourselves pure and 
» anMained by falsehood or servile homage ; they did 
not^ Forgetting that the first and highest duty to-'^ 
wards a people newly arising as a nation is that of ed- 
ucating them to moral dignity and constancy of soul, 
they, in the hope of obtaining some financial or ad- 
ministrative reforms from the opposite party, cast 
both the present and future of their country at the 
feet of the monarchy, accepting unconditionally th^i 
institution they preached against but a few years 
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■ fore ; declare that tlie logical result of a constdtation, 
• the first article of which is a violation of the LiberCT 

of coDBcieuce, will be the greatest possible develop- 
ment of liberty ; theorize about the absurd equilib- 
rium of the three powera ; feign anger (laughing m 
their sleeve all the while) if the sacred and inviola- 
ble name of the king is drawn into the arena by any 
inoantiouB minister, and declare that the whole Ital- 
ian question reaolves itself into a change, not of pria- 
ciplea, but of men. And our adversaries, meanwhile, 

I sneer at their protests, pointing to their past with 

the rancor that pardons not; while the people, 
viewing their Macchiavellian gyrations, learn a leaaon 
of immorality, or of equally fatal distrust. Tbote 
who come after us will call these men apostates ; I 
grieve over them as over weak men tainted by tbs 
disease of our ^e of skepticism, destitute of every 
. _ great ideal. 

"l The few who in 1848 remained faitliful to the Bft- 
pnblican flag, showed that they knew how to respect 
the will of the people, supreme even when erring, 
^-and yet preserve themselves pure and uncon laminate. 
And if I insist npon this fact, it is because whilst 
some accuse us of having in those days deviated from 
oar convictions, the majority, still deluded by tlie 
calumnies spread against as at that time, imagtM 
even yet that it was our rash and intemperate rf^pab- 
licantsm that sowed the seeds of anarchy and mined 
the enterprise against the foreigner. Whence thoM 
seeds of anarchy really sprang has been clearly shown 
in the sketch I have already traced of the state ol 
things, in the memoir on the insnrrection of ftKlBn 
by Carlo Cattaneo, to which I have referred, and in 
the " Archivio Triennale." To me it appears impor- 
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tant, in thia work, wMch b intended aa a summary 6t 
oar Italian repablicao history during th« last thirty 
years, to prove that our language has been invariably 
ootuistent with the programme we Eulopted, and to 
ehow the Italians that if our party baa erred, it has 
at lea^t never dmieived. 

With that progiamme — national umty before all f 
tilings, a general war against the foreigner, Bover- 
Ljignty of the country's will, to be ascertained at the 
''OmcluBioa of the war — I went to Milan; and the 
public words I nttered in Italy, in an address to 
the Breacians on the subject of some temporary nuB- 
onderstanding with Milan, were words of peace and 
concord. Nor was the prt^ramme ever betrayed by 
me or my friends. We m^nt^ed it faithfully, 
Eimid distrust, calumny, and threats, during the whole 
period of the royal war. It may be that if tha 
whole of our party had as resolutely abided, by the 
jffogramme of war and a National Constituent As- 
sembly after the war, — a programme based upon the 
solemn promises of Charles Albert and the Provis- 
ional Government, — the issue of the struggle agdinst 
Austria would have been different. But, as I said 
before, the majority of our party gave themselves up 
to the monarchy vrithout demaniUng either compact 
or guarantee, and it became the irresponsible master 
of the field. 

On the day upon which I was to discuss with the 
Provisional Government the disastrous decree of the 
fosion, Cesare Correnti unexpectedly entered my 
room, followed by Auselmo Guerrieri, and spoke to 
me of the project in the tone of one who anticipated 

inous results from it. I said to them what I had 
Iready said to anot.*-" "tember of tho gorernment, 
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Durini, who had vainly endeavored to obt&in my 
adheaion to the scheme. I told them that the king's 
sudden demand of the fusion, in open violation of all 
compacts made by the government, was a sign that 
he felt the war going against him, and meditated 
a retreat, hat was desirous of securing documentoiy 
evidence of title, to be produced at a fitting moment 
in the future ; that, nevertheless, the acceptance of 
the proposal by the government would be regartled 
by the Lombards as a proof of the contrary, and, by 
inspiring them with more complete faith in the king 
and in his defense of their territory, would lull them 
in increased security precisely when it waa moot 
urgent to rouse their eneigy and prepare them to 
BBve themselves by their own exertions. The be- 
trayal of their solemn promises of neutrality by 
the government would irritate those parties who 
had hitherto remained silent from patriotic motivw. 
The designs of aggrandizement entertained by the 
monarchy of Savoy being thus proved to be no mere 
suspicion, but a positive fact, would furnish the other 
Princes of Italy vpith the long desired pretext for 
withdrawing from a war which coold bring no ad- 
vantage to them ; while Charles Albert himself, con- 
tent with having acquired a right to the Lombard 
provinces, would resign himself more readily to defer 
the enjoyment of that right, and to yield the field to 
Austria. Lombardy, no longer an ally, but a sub- 
ject, would lose the opportunity of preparing her own 
defense; while by succumbing she would lose her 
only remaning glory, very precious with regard to 
the education and future of Italy, that of having 
combated, to found, not a mere wretched kii^;doiB 
of Nortliem Italy, but the National Unity. 
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These, and some otiier reasons which I guve, met 
the complete assent of both; they declared them- 
Belves determined to oppose the fusion at all risks, 
and asked my advice as to the best means of doing 
flo. I suggested that they should come to an under- 
Btanding with Pompeo Litta, and Anelli of Lodi, — 
a man unique in that servile herd for incorruptible 
Itoneaty and good faith ; that, should all argument 
be Tain, they should put on record their own prot«at 
against the vote of the majority, retire from the 
government, publish the fact of their withdrawing 
with an explanation of its cause, and leave the rest 
to us. We would have issued a public manifesto 
which would have compelled the government to 
retire, but instead of substituting our own for the 
monarchical element, we would, in order to avoid all 
danger of an open break with the King, have pro- 
claimed a new Provisional Government, composed of 
the four members opposed to the fusion, completing 
the number by a selection of new men — not Repub- 
licans — but awake to the increasing danger, and 
resolved to avert it. They both accepted the pro- 
posal, and gave me their word they would act upon 
it, Correnti, however, far more energetically than 
the other ; indeed he was on the point of swearing 
upon the hilt of a dagger he wore, eo excited and 
melodramatic did he become. The next day the 
£x8t names that struck my eye afGxed to the decree 
(rf fu^on were those of Correnti and Guerrieri. I 
learned afterwards that the second, a well-meaning 
bat weak man, had allowed himself to be over-per- 
Buaded by Correnti, and that he was a prey to 

morse for many days afterwards. 

Some time after the fall of Milan, I saw Co' 
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agttin. I was in the gardea of the Villa Ciani at 
Lagano, in compaDy with Carlo Cattaneo and otben, 
when Pezzotti one of the best men of the Republican 
party, who afterwards died by his own hand in aa 
Austrian prison, came to me and told me that Cor- 
renti was there, very anxious to see me. I remember 
even now the penitent face, the supplicating voice, 
and the downcast eyes with which he said to me : Do 
not remind me of the past ; but make of me any- 
thing you will; officer, sentinel, porter — anything, 
80 long aa I can but serve my country. I reported 
his words to my friends ; they all distrusted him. I 
thought, however, that although he had behaved ill, 
still the fate of Milan must have radically cured and 
converted all but the utterly corrupt, and I decided to 
send him to Venice, where the Italian flag which the 
king had betrayed, was still held on high by die 
people. Garibaldi was still in arms between Como 
and Varese ; thousands of exiles were crowding into 
the Canton Ticino, in readiness to seize the first op- 
portunity, should any arise, of crossing the frontier. 
Great fermentation existed in the valleys of Bcn^ 
gamo and Brescia. It was very important to gin 
this dotation a visible centre, a banner, and a semi- 
legal direction, and Venice, I thought, might be 
made anch. 

Manin waa the soul of the defense of Venice, and 
I dejtemuned ±o dispatch Gorrenti to him, to inform 
film of our numbers and our hopes, to pei^adejiim 
to take_^e direction of the movement in liis own 
handC^d to point out the path of du^ to Lombardj", 
by pnblicly declaring, — Venice, unstained by .^caaft^ 
ia,.fighting not for herself alone, ^ullor all Ite^ ; 
niDy round har Republi^n "b^iner. The penitent 
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septed the miBsioii with delight. He was fumished 
fith letters and money by us, and started in com- 
pany with Ereole Ptrro, one of the most tnistworthy 
of our party. I know not what he said to Manin. I 
know that Manin did not do his duty in the matter ; 
that Correnti never showed sign of life amongst ua 
ag^n, and that shortly afterwards we heard of him 
in Turin as one of the supporters of the absurd, inept, 
aristocratic assembl^e styling itself the Consulta, in 
whose ranks figured Csieati and all those who had as- 
sisted him in ruining his country. 

I have selected the incident of this betrayal, among ,| 
numberless othei's, simply as an indication of the his- 
tory I might relate of the Moderates of that day, as 
a warning to my countrymen to put no trust in these 
sudden fits of repentance while victory still hangs in 
the balance, and as an example to the youth of Italy 
of the base and unworthy conduct to which men, 
even the most enlightened and naturally woll-diB- 
poaed, may he led by skepticism aad materialism. 
We exerted every effort to rekindle the popular war, , 
and did in fact rekmdle it m the Val d'lntehT : but 
the unexpected dissensions that arose between the 
two military leaders, D'Apice and Arcioni ; the 
strength of the prejudice in favor of the monarchy, 
which deprived us of the important lever of o. move- 
ment in the capital, and, when that had fallen, the 
diacouragement produced in the Provincial citiea, 
made all our efforts vain. All that was gained by 
that magnificent popular movement was a terrible 
lesson, which I hoped would have been understood at 
the time, but it was not so. The many thousand ex- 
iles, of all ranks and of every shade of opinion, who 
then swore never again to commit their country's 
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well being to the hands of a prince ; even Hierf nbo 
BO franticalty applauded Gustavo Modena's lecntatitm 
of the laat verses of the " Clarina " of Berchet, were 
again servilely devoted to the monarchy only a few 
years later. 

A ^ »>>"" tti I saw thaL^ was hopelessly at an end 
in Lom b ardy, I l eft. Switzerland and went by way cl 
jFrance to Tus^ny. In the ^mean time the Pope~Sail 



/Be3l Rome was fre e_tg goysTB-Jlgraelf ; it appeatwl 
/ aa^if Venice would be able to hold out a long time 
I yet; the Revolution was triumphant in Tuscany, ami 
\ waa directed by men sharing our belief, TTie sur- 
r ^der of Milan had cast discredit upon the mon- 
archy, and produced an irritation whidi cQspoeed IDQi 
towarBs the opposite principle; the word of inJtift* 
tion might issue from Rome. It may be that had 
that word been spoken then, before the universal 
fermentation had subsided, and before Naples had 
again resigned herself to slavery, it would have Iwi 
to greater result* than those which followed frura it 
some months later. It was with this convictum, as 
I was now free to preach my own belief, that I ad- 
dressed the following letter to my Roman friends : ' — 

" I listen «amestly in the hope of hearing from 
your city some free and manly utterance worthy of 
Rome ; some sound as of a people reawakening to 
their former greatness, and I do but hear the usual 
emasculate voices of parliamentary Arcadians, who, 
standing round the cradle of a nation, recite to lu 
such funeral dirges aa might be fitter for the Coaati- 

tutional Monarchies that are passing away 

Tet, had you but the will, it might be yours to ore- 
> Thii iMKr ippeand in the PcMule, » Eomu JDBnial, 
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I new moral world. You hold in your hajida the 
destiny of Italy, and tlie destiny of Italy is the des- 
tiny of the world. Forgetful men ! you know nut 
the potency of those four letters conjoined that form 
the name of your city. You know not that that 
which elsewhere is but a word, becomes, if utt«red 
by Rome, a fiict, an imperial decree, urbi et orhi. 
C^Htd God I can the men at the head of your aSurs 
derive no inspiration from your history, your monu- 
ments I Worshipping Rome as I do, I have consoled 
myself for the spectacle of impotence and insignifi- 
cance shown us by the other Italian cities, by telling 
myself that the mission belonged to her, that the 
Word could only issue from the Eternal City ; but I 
almost begin to fear I have been mistaken. Such a 
Rome as yours at present, with such a parliament as 
that I read of, is — forgive me — a sight half sorrow- 
half ridiculous. 
" I do not think that Providence has ever so 
plainly declared to a nation : You shall have no god 
but God ; no interpreter of his law, but the people ; 
and I do not think the world ever saw a nation so 
obstinately determined neither to hear nor see aa our 
own. Providence ha.i given us for princes a race of 
fools and traitors, and we persist in striving to re- 
generate our country through them. Providence — 
as if to compel us to a war of the people — has caused 
a king to be defeated in an enterprise tliat was al- 
ready three parts wou ; and we persist in only mak- 
ing war under that king. Providence has made of 
the Neapolitan Bourbon a living commentary upon 
the warnings of Samuel to the Israelites when they 
asked for a king ; and Sicily, freed from his yoke, 
faiocke at the gate of every regal p»1 ' turn in 
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search of another. Providence haa made a Tolantary 
fugitive of your Pope, has removed every obstacle 
from your path, even as a mother for her chilil, and 
you rem^n as hesitating and uncertain as if yon had 
no heart, no mind, no history, no experience, no fu- 
ture, no Italy in ferment around you, no Repablican 
France and Italy by your side — and go to woric 
to govern yourselves with the Papal autograph I 
Charles XII. sent his boot to govern the state ■, but 
Charley XII. was no fugitive : and the metropolis o( 
Sweden was not Rome. 

" You know that the anxiety in which I live is 
for the unity of Italy, which is endangered by these 
meddlers, and not for the Republic, which is infalli- 
ble and iae^able, not onlyiji Italy^ but in neariy 
the wholQ_si_EuK»pej and for that I await, is I 
mve said, written, and published, with Bubmissian 
and devotion until the ivill of Italy be solemnly 
mamfested and expressed. But I feel that I may 
now say to you, without playing the part of an ag>> 
tator, since a republican form of govemmeat is tfam 
put into your hands without any effort on your part, 
or any violence or usurpation on the part of a minor- 
i^, do not let it appear to Italy and Europe that 
you, who are Jtepublicaus bom, reject it without any 
reason. You have no longer any government, nor 
(in spite of the autt^raph) any existing legitinmt* 
power. Pius IX. has fled ; his flight is an abdica- 
tion, and as he is an elected prince, he leaves no 
dynasty behind him. You are then, de facto, a R<^ 
public, since you have no source of authority left but 
the people. Logical and energetic men woidd thaak 
Heaven for having inspired Piua IX. to this coone, 
and simply declare : The Pope having abandooed 
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his post, we appeal from the Pope to God, and 
Toke a Council. The prince ha§ betrayed and dft» 
sorted ; we appeal from tlie prince to the people. 
Rome is now, by the will of Providence, a Republic 
An Italian Constituent, so soon aa it can be assem- 
bled within these walls, T,Till either confirm, trans- 
form, or amplify this fact. Then when the people 
sbonld have decided upon the form of government, 
an initiatory and precursory nucleus of the futi 
Italian Constituent, since not all of Italy 
would assemble in Rome ; a nucleus composed 
known men, sent as delegates by Tuscany, Venit 
the Lombard Emigration, and tlie various politic 
oluba and asBocIations, to support the govei-nment 
which, by the aid of a few truly national measures 
and deci-ees, would soon become the moral govern- 
ment of all Italy, God, who helps those who help 
themselves and loves Rome, would do the rest. 

*» Why you did not do this within the first twt 
ty-four hours, why you do not do so now, is to me 
mystery ! I know that you cannot go on as you are, 
and that between doing this and sending delegates 
to PiuB IX. to say, Return omnipotent ; we will 

icel every trace of the 16th ; there is no middle 
Some have written me word that you are 
(mly withheld by the fear of invasion. Invasion I 
Wai you not be invaded in any case ? Do not you 
eee that the real question lies between leaving the 
initiative and the choice of the moment to the en- 
amy, and assuming it yourselves ? Do you not see 
flmt in the one case you will succumb, despised and 
derided, because no one will move to the assistance 

your nameless and timorous ministry ; while in 

ler you will be the inltiato to which 
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things in Italy aj'e in fact tending, aad to which yoD 
will be inevitably compelled one day, with the dU- 
adrantage that you will then have traitors in the 
camp ? Nor would you be alone in the field." 

I arrived in Leghorn on the 8th of February, 1849, 
precisely at the time when the governor, I'igli, re- 
ceived intelligonce of the flight of the Grand Duke, 
and I was requested to announi^ the fact to the peo- 
ple who had asaembled to give me welcome, becaose 
it was feared they might be moved to some act of 
violence against the most notorious adherents of the 
fugitive Prince. The fear was unfounded. The U- 
Tomese are a nobly-disposed people, very tenacious 
of liberty, and always ready to atru^le manfully in 
it« defense ; but, for that very reason, they wt 
easily guided upon the right path if led by one whom 
they trust and who has trust in them. I annonneed 
the flight of the Duke as a piece of good news, and 
pointed out how important it was that they should 
prove they could live in increased peace, concord,- 
and affection without him. Some few proposed to 
overthrow the statue of the Prince, but were easily 
contented with the suggestion that it should be 
covered. L^horn is a repubhcan city, and will be 
oue of the earliest to do honor to our future Italy. 

On the 19th of Febru ary the Repu blic ' waa p ro- 

> " Thii Roman lUpabUc wu proclaimed nn tha Sth of Fibrawr, IStt- 
Tbii IFM 411 Impecative n«fMitf ol Ui« drcuni<unce9 io which Eba Bo- 
nun Sutca wen Uien plice4. The Pope bad fled la Gstta two nwDlhi 
and ■ lulf befon, luvinj; Ihe whole bnrdaa of the goverooMnt ia lb* 
luuida of the NatioDal ABSsmbly. Two dBpalatioiu had bean NOit to n- 
qoMl bin in the name of Ihg Asaembly , and id tbe name of the poo)^ 
to retuin, andmaniB theivinsof gDvernmBnL Both deputation* bad boa 
ropnlKd. The Pap« had appoinlsd a comtaiHiao to gortm in hii uaw; 
tba penoQi dciignated for iho office had refuted to act. Boom wu •&•»• 
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(^^giedia. Bopie. Here at length was the initiative 
I sought, and I did my utmost in Florence to induce 
Tnecajiy to link her fate with that of Rome. The 
example would have borne fruit in Sicily and else- 
where. Tuscany, menaced by Austria, and insidi- 
ously undermined by Piedmont, whose prime minis- 
ter, Gioberti, was endeavoring to reinstate our 
Princes on every side, could not stand alone ; but by 
sheltering herself under the wings of Rome, and 
thereby placing herself under the protection of the 
Itahan right, she would have increased her own 
strength, and rendered possible a magnificent Ma- 

Intelj wilhoat t gorommenL Tba CluunlMn appointed ■ Proviaiooal 
OoTenuneut uid d«c1ued Ihenuelrea dietolved. For tiro montlu Ihe 
ProriBlonal Govemmeat conducted the ■dmlaiBtntioa ; tllei wblch, in- 
cipabte of prolUDglug a uluitioa bo fall of duDgei, and jielding tD the 
•arneit BollL-ltatioaa addreued to 1( from all parts of (he utatet, it couTOked 
the people in the primary tasemblies, and appealed lo the univeraal suf- 
frage of the inhabitantt of the atatet tor tha eleolioD of a Coaitituent A>- 
aembly. The appeal vu responded lo. By the votea of 343,000 adult 
male penona, out of a total popivlation of 9,800,000 eoolfl, a CoDstlluent 
Aaaembly, cosaiiting of IM memben, wu invetted with the (ask of 
gOTWiunent. The Aueoibly met on the flih of Febnurir, IStO ; and at 
one o'clock in the morning of tbe 9th, after an nalntemipted sitting of 
flfCeea boon, that remarVable decree wag pasted which declared the abo- 
litiini of the Seeolar Papacy, and proclaimed that portion of Italy whleh 
bad hitherto been the patrimony of the Fopea, a free and independent Be> 
public ThB article aboliihing the Secular Papacy was pasiwd with only 
five disienting voices, and that conatitnling the Bepubllc, with only 
eleren diaaenting rolcea oat of one hundred and forty^our members pres- 
ent. On the lOtfa of February the Conatituenl Assembly appointed an 
EzBCutiTe Committee of thiea elliiena, through the me'dium of whom the 
goTemraent might be carried on until such time as the Conslituljon of the 
Bcpublic should be fully malnred. The citiiena appointed to this office 
b7 a majority of votea wore Mewieura Armellini, Saliceti, and Uontecchi. 
Uinislera of the different departmenta at the public terries wen at the 
MUne time appointed. For a period of seven week), or, fnim the lOth ol 
Febmai? to the SOth of Harch. the govemment of the Republic was 
earHed on by the Executive Committee, in conjunction with the Conalit- 
Bent Assembly, and tho minltters of the different deparlmenta. Fnat 
Tract Ko. U, fmHiAed bg th« Swnrijr q/"!** /Viei**» o//(o(y in 1881. 
(TVoluIahv.) 
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tdoiial movement. Even should she fall, she wooU 
at least have borne a noble testimony in favor of Re- 
publican unity, which would have been of great •er- 
vice to the political education of the country. The 
people, with their usual instinct, comprehended th« 
idea at once : in a ^^ublicjgeeting of more than ten 
thousand persons, held beneatH the Ix^gio degU 
Uffizi, I obtained their vote for the adoption of the 
Republican form of government, union with Rome, 
and the formation of a Committee of Defense, com- 
posed of Guerrazzi, Montanelli, and Zanaetti. The 
men in power refused their adhesion to the popular 
vote, and _J_then 8tarte^jDr_Bome, where I had 
^j£a4y been elected a dtJp^ty. " ~~ 

Rome -S^ the dream of my young years ; ths 
generating idea of my mental conception ; the key- 
Btone of my intellectual edifice, the reli^on of mj 
Boul; and I entered the city one evening, early in 
' March, with a deep sense of awe, almost of workup. 
Rome was to me, as in spite of her present degrada- 
tion she still ia, the temple of Humanity. FVom 
Rome will one day spring the religious transforma- 
tion destined for the third time to bestow moral unitj 
on Europe. I had Journeyed towards the sacred ci^ 
with a heart nek unto death from the defeat of Loin- 
bardy, the new deceptions I had met with in Tn«- 
cany, and the dismemberment of our Republican 
party over the whole of Itidy. Yet, nevertheless, as 
I passed tlirough the Porta del Popolo, I felt an 
electric thrill run through me, a spring of new life. 
I shall never see Rome more ; but the memory o£ 
her will mingle with my dying thought of God and 
my best beloved ; and wheresoever fate may lay mj 
bones, I believe they will know once more the thrill 
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Utat tan timmgli ne then, oe the ds^ vfcai 1^ Be- 
pnbUcan burner Aall he planted, m fM^ ^ t^ 
tmity of oar Italy, apoo the Vatiaa and Cm^StA. 

The same reasons wlueb detanBned ae not to 
relate in detail the prenta tt IMS. b^mc m* to ab- 
ienre tJw nme retaoeoee vitk tc^td to the lii«r 
it ha U»t elanaed betww t aniral io^a— 
tEe^Jl irf the HgpabBe . I «i«M ant ■owiwial 
^ 1 shall therefore EbS wkjwM to bridl;' afcetdi- 
n^ my own part in thoae ewBto, aad tha moral w >. 
ception by whidi mr q*B t im A m A wm g*>TerneA. 
Vtata a page so ^^onoaa am dnt naeribed hy R<m«, 
Ad indiridnal dioold be dboed. Tet I torj am a 
Bepablican, and mj Kfe, tboi^ a mmU matter in 
itself, is a pert of repabUcaa Itistocj. I bdiare, 
Aerefore, that now, v^eo I imat mob wmgn it* I 
ought not to allow it to be nuraadentood tb<M^ tfca 
falsehoods diffused bv oar eneuuM. We hare beoi 
accnsod of having, when for a brief while mt<m<»a, 
proclfumed the Roman, not the Italian IfepaMic. 
An insnirection, which ariaea to aMasrt the illi^ffality 
rH the institiittons it seeka to overtfarow, haa a right 
to inscribe opon its banner any {oramla, no uuttor 
how daring, which its authors ormKnentiDasly IwUirvt 
to be trae ; an Assembly, legally and peace/oily 
•lected by a small fraction of the co untry , boi no 
wdi right. The supreme authority for it is the man- 
date of those by whom it was (rhonen. Moreovnr, It 
would have been absurd to proclaim Italy a lU^ub- 
lio under the circumstances by which we wrre sur- 
rounded, and in the face of Const! tutionul ['iivlni'iiifc 
in arma. We could only win Italy to the UajhiIiUo, 
by emancipating her from the foreigner, — <rr«ii>lw» 
And to do this, it was nec4>nHury first to crotteJ 
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a power, a force. A very few days were sufficient to 
ccaiTince me, not only tha,t no such force existed, but 
alfio tliat no one was thinking of organizing any. 
Good instincts abounded ; what was wanting was a 
directing idea. The army consisted of about sixteen 
thousand men, but lacking all cohesion, all discipline, 
even uniformity of coatmue and pay. The staff vras 
noil: the material of war of the scantiest. The 
forces that were organized were, for the most part, 
scattered along the Neapolitjin frontier, — the only 
point whence the existing government feared offense; 
a point, however, which it was utterly impossible to 
defend by the method they had adopted, — that ol a 
cordon miUtaire, — radically weak and defective in 
any case. 

I did not fear offense from Naples; indeed, any 
attempt from that quarter, which would have given 
oa a right of retaliation, was rather to be deured 
than feared. Nor did I at that time foresee any 
attack from France, although I regarded it as inevit- 
able from Austria, sooner or later. Even should 
Austria not attack us, it was our duty to make 
ready to attack her. To arouse Italy against her 
eternal enemy, to initiate a new crusade and detJare 
to the country by acts : That which Monarchy either 
could not or would not do, the Republic will — audi 
was my plan. To make ready to resist a danger 
that might be imminent, and at the same time be 
ready to act ourselves, in case that danger shonld 
not arise ; such was my meaning when I said to the 
Assembly: We must act like men who have the 
"""■^y^ tb°T- gPt^Si HI]'] n\ thn fiama'timel^e. jq^ 
^^w jire working for eternit y. 

On the 16th of March I proposed to the Assembly 
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to elect a Committee of War, composed of five mem- 
bers, whose duty it sliould be to etudj the best 
means of organiztng the array, and provide for the 
necessitiee of defense and offenae. On the 18th the 
committee was elected, Pisacane was ita life and 
Boul: he and I imderatood each other completely. 
For the inefficacious system of detachments spread 
along the extent of the long southern frontier, for 
purposes of defense, we substituted the concentra- 
tion of our forces upon two points, Bologna and 
Temi ; and it was partly owing to this anterior con- 
centration that the prolonged defense of Rome was 
rendered possible. We determined to raise the ci- 
pher of sixteen thousand men to forty-five thousand, 
a number easily to be reached by the help of conscrip- 
tion in the Roman States, and the elements we were 
able to assemble from other parts of Italy. Pied- 
mont, meanwhile, partly from the fear of seeing the 
national initiative pass from the hands of monarchy 
into those of the Republic, and partly from other 
causes, again declared war to Austria. The Roman 
Republic had not been recognized by Piedmont ; 
nevertheless, no sooner had the proclamation an- 
nouncing the imminent renewal of hostilities ap- 
peared, than the Republic, unmindful in its enthu- 
siasm of every other consideration, spontaneously 
decided to dispatch ten thousand men under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mezzacapo, to the help of Piedmont, 
without demanding any previous compact or guaran- 
tee. I say spontaneously, because Lorenzo Valeric, 
who was chained with a semi-official mission to come 
to an understanding with Rome, did not arrive until 
after the passing of the decree. Four days, however, 
sufficed to bring that ■wretched war to an end. It 
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was begun on the 20th and concluded on the 24tli 
by the sin and shame of Novara.' Shortly aftar- 
wards the Piedmontese monarchy allowed Rome to 
be assailed by foreign arms ^vithout uttering one 
word of protest in her favor. 
\ On the 29th March I waa chosen TriumTir ; my 
1 collei^ea were Aurelio Saffi and Armellini. On 
the 27th of April we passed a decree confirming the 
arrangements already made as to the augmentation 
and oi^nization of the army. In the early part of 
that month we had already used every effort to 
bring to Rome the Lombard division, of about six to 
seven thousand men ; but the Piedmont«se GoTem- 
ment, aided by General Fanti, succeeded in frustrat- 
ing our design by deceit. The French arrived at 
Civita Vecchia on the 25th of April, so that we had 
not had so much as one month in which to orgamie 
our forces, arrange our finances, provide arma, and 
supply the deficiencies of our artillery. 

With those who have said or written that Ao 
resistance of Rome to her French invaders was an 
error, it were useless to discuss. To the m any other 
causes which decided us to resist, there was in my 
mltld gdded^OTffTntiraafely "hound up with the aim 
of my whoIe^Efe — the foundation of our natimul 

> "Ai KKin 09 tbe nr>w9 of the battlo of Xovan reuhed Rema, lb 
Ajucmbly ind the govemment took tlig «t«p« nhich the f^vily of tb> 
■iUutiaD dinuuulnd. The Executive CommiUce wu dinalvBd, ud Mm 
mpreme powsr ns placed in tbe hand* «[ a Triamvinu, coniiMJiig al 
ArmeUi*i, one of the diasolred committee; the previaiu UintBtvr of tbv 
Interior, Saff; and the patriot .Vrioih', Those aniTSl in Rome abaat thii 
tinu bad been accepted b; tbe AsHmbl; and tbe people with dwnti of 
exultation, aa a special arraDKement of Providence (or tbe easonragenieU 
•ad iuvigoritiDn of the caiue. Thit change in the manner of role took 
ROD tbe S9lb of March; (he Auembly, in decraeiagit, did DM abdi* 
KcrciM ol ita own powers." *'rain Trocf No. 11, ptMiikii tf 
WMocUly of lAs Fritmli of Italy in ISil. — ( Trantlator. ) 
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Rome was the natural centre o£ that unity, 

nt waa important to attract the eyes and the 

I «everence of my countrymen towards her. The Ital- 

t people had almost lost their Religion of Rome ; 

I lliey too had begun to look upon her as a sepulchre, 

I And such she seemed. As the seat of a form of faith 

I ^w extinct, and only outwardly sustained by hypoc- 

[ <iey and persecution ; her middle class Uving in a 

great measure upon the pomps of worship, and the 

corruption of the higher clergy ; and her people, 

although full of noble and manly pride, necessarily 

i ignorant, and believed to be devoted to the Pope, — 
^ome was regarded by some with aversion, by 
Xrthers with disdainful indifference. A few individ- 
<Uil exceptions apart, the Romans had never shared 
jOtat ferment, tliat desire for liberty which had con- 
flrtajitly agitated Romagna and the Marche. It was 
■tiierefore essential to redeem Rome ; to place her 
once again at the sunmiit, so that the Italians might 
again leam to regard her as tlie temple of tlieir com- 
,jnon country. It was necessary that all should leam 
t^ltow potent the immortality stirring beneath those 
Biina of two epochs, — two world?. I did feel that 
lower, did feel the pulsations of the immense eternal 
B of Rome through the artificial crust with which 
t ^ests and courtiers had covered the great sleeper 
B with a shroud. I had faith in her. I remembop 
lat when the question as to whether we should 
tst or not first arose, the chief oSicers of the 
Kational Guard, when I assembled and interrogated 
^ihem, told me sadly that the main body of the guard 
Qvould not in any case cooperate in the defense. It 
tned to me that I understood the Roman people 
r better than they, and I therefore gave orders that 
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all the battalions should defile iu front of the Palace 
of the Asaembly on the following morning, in brder 
that the question might be put to the troops. The 
oniTersal shout of Guerra that arose fr<}m the ranks 
drowned in au instant the timid doubts of their 
leaders. 
/ The defense of the city was therefore decided 
I npon : by the assembly and people of Rome, from 
I a noble impulse and from reverence for the honor of 
I Italy ; by me, as the lexical consequence of a long- 
V^atured design. Strategically I was aware that tiie 
struggle ought to have been carried on out of Rome, 
by operating upon the flank of the enemy's line. 
But victory, unless we were to receive assistance 
from the other provinces of Italy, was equally impoe- 
iible within and without the walls ; and since we 
were therefore destined to fall, it was our duty, in 
view of the future, to proffer our morituri te stUutant 
to Italy from Rome. Nevertheless, though foresee- 
ing defeat as certain, we could not, without betraj- 
ing our trust, neglect the only possible chance of sal- 
vation, wliich wafi a change in the political state of 
things in Franca. The invasion of Rome wa« an 
idea of Louis Napoleon's ; already meditating the en- 
thronement of tyranny at home, )ie was desirous, on 
the one hand, of accustoming the soldiery to fight 
ag^st the Republican flag, and on the other, of 
gaining over the Catholic clergy and that portion of 
the French population which derived its inspiration 
from thera.. The French Assembly, uncertain and 
divided amongst themselves as they were, were nev- 
ertheless adverse to any proposition avowedly hostile 
to us ; tbey approved the expedition because they 
were deceived both as to its secret aim, and as t 
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internal condition. The accomplices of Louis Napo- 
leon declared that an A ustro- Neapolitan invasion of 
Rome was imminent, and asserted also that the pop- 
ulation was adverse to the Republic, and only held in 
terror by an audacious minority ; that Rome was con- 
sequently unable to resist an invasion, and must in 
a few days fall a prey to Austria should France fail 
to intervene. It became, therefore, our duty to prove 
to the French people that no such reign of terror ex- 
isted in Rome, that the people were unanimous, that 
it waa quite possible to resist both Austrian and Nea- 
politan invasion, and thus compel Louis Napoleon to 
unmask his true design ; to fight the French army, 
but at the same time carefully to distinguish in our 
documentary acts, between the nation and the pres- 
ident of France ; to be so far at least victorious aa to 
prove to the French people our unanimity and deter- 
mination, hut avoid abusing our victory bo as to irri- 
tate the exacting pride and impetuous passions of the 
French people. By these means we should give oar 
friends of the Mountain and in the body of the a»- 
Bembly an opportunity of initiating their own resist- 
ance against Louis Napoleon. Such was our duty; 
nor did we betray it. It was for this that we sent 
orders to Civita Veccbia (orders which were dis- 
obeyed through the weakness of those in command, 
who were deceived by the lying promises of General 
Oudinot), to resist at any cost ; even if only long 
enough to prove the unanimity of the population. 
For this also our enei^etic proclamations to the en- 
voys from the French camp — our eager preparations 
for battle, and the requests made to the various mu- 
nicipaUties (and immediately accepted by all) that 
tiiey would renew their acts of adhesion to *^'' ^"oub- 
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lican CrOTemment ; for this the seoding back c 
French prisoners taken on the 30th of 
the orders sent to Garibaldi to cease his puraiuE 
the dying French troops, and, generally, the attitude 
we assumed and maintained during the whole siege, 
and which I afterwards summed up by the dedank 
tion that Rome was not at war with France, but 
umply in a state of defense. The orders seut to 
Garibaldi were regarded as an error by those who 
saw no farther than the isolated fact ; but what — in 
oompariaon with the maintenance of our couception 
and plan — should we have gained by the death or 
imprisonment of a few hundred more French [nift> 
oners? 

That plan — and this should always be taken into 
account — that plan would, had not Louis Napoleon 
^olated every tradition of loyalty by giving his eii- 
Toy Lesseps unlimited powers to treat peacefully, and 
privately annulling bis action by secret orders sent 
at the same time to Oudinot, have been suctiessfuL 
On the 7tb of May the French Assembly, moved by 
our conduct and language, solemzdy desired the Ex- 
ecutive immediately to take measures to insure that 
the Roman expedition should not be diverted from 
ite true aim, and empowered Lesseps to come to aa 
I arrangement with us. Towards the end of May % 
convention was signed between the French envoy 
and ourselves, declaring, — The support of France u 
secured to the Roman States : they will regard the 
\ French army as an army of friends which has haateuod 
ito assist them in the defense of their territorv. The 
French army, acting in concert with the Roman Got- 
enunent, and without in any way interfering in Uta 
administration of the country, will take up meh 
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quarters withoat the walls as shall be best adapted to 
neciire alike the defense of the city aud the health ot 
the troops. The war waa by this convention tran^ 
formed into an alliance, and the French army into 
a reserve force, to defend us in case of invasion. 
Rome iteetf was, as I have said, to remain invlolabla, 
alike to friends and foes ; and Republican diplomacy 
achieved a success o& splendid as that obtained by 
the Republican army on the 30th of April. W6 
were thus left free to issue forth and attack Austria, 
whom we should have defeated. It is known to all 
how Oudinot refused to recognize the treaty signed 
by the French Plenipotentiary, and suddenly broke 
the truce. Napoleon had seat him secret instruo- 
tiotia contrary to those he had given to Lesseps. 

On the 13th of June our friends in the French A»«^ 
Bembly, headed by Ledru-Rollin, attempted to rouse 
Paris to protest against the infamy committed, but in 
vain. The attempt was an appeal to insurrection, 
but without the necessary preparations to initiate it. 
Some have reproached me for continuing the defense 
after the disastrous news of the failure of the attempt 
of the 13th of June, I should have considered my- 
self false to the mandate confided to me by the 
people, false to the honor of my country, to the Re- 
publican flag, and to my own conscience, had I acted 
otherwise. Were we to tear up the glorious page of 
history just inscribed by Rome, and proclaim to 
Europe that when we determined upon war, it waa 
not because we believed ourselves to be fulfilling a 
duty, but simply because we had trusted in a French 
insurrection ? We were bound by duty to resist to 
the last extremity. When the question was to be 
diaeossed in the asseD ' - the French 
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army, then marching on Rome, should be admitted or 
resisted, I refr.i.tned from attendiug the sitting, in 
order not to affect by my inBuence a decision which 
I felt ought to be collective and spontaneous, TTie 
Triumvirate was represented by Saffi and ArmeUini, 
both of whom were hesitating and undecided. ^5"' 
when a people, and that people a Republic, has once 
flung do\vn the gaimtlet in the name of right, the 
Btm^le cannot end until they are either victorious 
or utterly overthrownJ Monarchies may capitulate, 
but Republics die : the first represent dynastic inter- 
ests only, and may save themselves by concessions, 

I or, if need be, cowardice. But Republics represent 
a faith, and are bound to bear witness unto martyr- 
dom. For this reason we had alruady caused Rome 
to bristle with barricades, intending that the battle 
from the walls should be followed up by a struggle 
in the streets ; a struggle which in Rome would have 
been terrible indeed. That struggle was, however, 
rendered impossible by the French, whose plan it evi- 
dently was to content themselves with dominating 
the city by occupying the surrounding heights, and 

/ thus to compel it to yield through stress of famine. 

I The idea of prolonguig the stru^le, so long aa s 
man and gun remained, was to my mind so element- 

' ary, that I proposed, so soon as matters should b»- 
come desperate in Rome itself, that we Triumvin, 
accompanied by the ministers, the Assembly (or il 
not all of it a numerous delegation), and such of the 
population aa might choose to follow us, should issue 
forth from the (uty in company with our little army ; 
by which means its movements would be given a 
legal authority and prestige in the eyes of the popu- 
lations. My plan then was, that rapidly leaving 
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Rome bebind us, we should provision ourselves in the 
Aretino, fling ourselves on the Austrian line of oper- 
tions between Bolt^na and Ancona, and endeavor by 
A first victory to raise the Romagua. The French 
would then occupy Rome, but without having con- 
quered the Republic ; nor could they have pursued 
US and fought us upon the new ground thus chosen, 
without completely unmasking the whole infamy of 
their invasion before the eyes of France and of 
Europe. It was the same plan which Garibaldi at- 
tempted to execute later on, but with only a few 
thousand followers, collected at random from the dif- 
ferent troops, without the prestige and authority of 
the government, without artillery, and in conditions 
which rendered success impossible. 

On the 30th of June, the French being then 
masters of the bastions and of all the heights, I sum- 
moned a council of the military leaders. Garibaldi 
sent word that he could not leave the walls for a 
ungle instant; and we therefore went to him. I 
^tated that the decisive moment for Rome having 
airived, and it being necessary to determine what 
course to adopt, the government was desirous of hear- 
ing the opinions of the military leaders before com- 
municating with the Assembly. I pointed out to 
t^em the three courses open to us : we might capitu- 
late ; we might resist till the city were in rains ; or 
we might leave Rome and transport the seat of war 
elsewhere. The first, I said, was unworthy of the 
Republic ; the second useless, because the positions 
taken up by the French proved that they were deter- 
mined to avoid a barricade or hand-to-hand fight with 
the people, and to await upon the surrounding heights, 
tormenting the city with bombs and artillery until it 
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were reduced by famine ; the third course vas tJto 
one which I, as an individual, propost^d. 

OpinionB were various : Avezzana and the Roman 
leaders were for remaining in the city and persisting 
in the defense; Roselli, FiBacane, Garibaldi, and 
Bome others, agreed to my proposal ; not a single 
man — I record it to the honor of our little Repub- 
lican army — signed his name upon the columo 
headed capitulation. I then dissolved the meeting 
and hastened to the Assembly. To the Assembly, 
formed into a secret committee, the public being ex- 
cluded, I repeated what I had previously said to the 
Council of War, and proposed, for their adoption, tb» 
only course I believed to be worthy of Rome. The 
Assembly refused to adopt that course. I shall not 
narrate the particulars of that, to me, most paitiftd 
utting. I found my best personal friends among tlM 
opponents of the plan. Soma of the members rf 
the Assembly afterwards blamed me (and I think 
justly) for not having previously prepared their 
minds for the decision ; but the singular calmneea 
and truly Roman energy they had shoivn until that 
moment, had induced me to believe that they would 
hail the proposition with applause. 

The course finally adopted by thg_^A«8e»bly was 
proposed by Enrico Cemuschi. T^ey ('decreed that 
the defense of Rome should be discontinued. I left 
the Assembly before the vote was passed^ Tho As- 
sembly forwarded the decree to the Triumvirate, 
desiring tliem to communicate it to the French gen- 
eral, and to treat with him, in order tliat proper pro- 
Tision might be made for the maintenance of order 
and personal security in the conquered city. This I 
refused to do :t,I wrote to the Assembly saying tiut 
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I had been elected a Triumvir to defend, and not 
to destroy the Republic ; aud I accompaiued ttieae 
words by my resignation. ) My two colleagues re- 
ffigned with me. On the third of July I placed the 
follomng protest in the hands of the secretaries of 
tbe Assembly : — 



*' CrriZKNS : By your deorees of the 30th of June 
and 2d of July, you, who were commissioned by the 
people to watch over aud defend the Republic to tbe 
last extremity, have involuntarily confirmed its de- 
Btruetioti, and I feel the necessity of declaring this to 
yon with deep and heartfelt sorrow, both in order to 
clear my own conscience from all stain, and to afford 
documentary evidence to our contemporaries, that 
when you passed that decree, not all of us des^iaired 
of the salvation of our country or of our banner. 
You had received a double mandate from God and 
dte People, binding you to resist, so long as resisb- 
ance was possible, the oppression of the foreigner, 
and to keep holy the principle of which the Assem- 
bly was the visible incarnation, by proving to the 
world that there can be no compact or compromise 
between the just and the unjust ; between eternal 
right and brute force ; and that although monarchies 
founded upon the egotism of interest may yield or 
capitulate, republics, founded upon faith and duty, 
neither yield nor capitulate, but die protesting. 
Yon had still strength left in tlie noble troops who 
were bravely fighting even while you were signing 
the act of capitulation, iu the people eager for bat- 
tle, in the barricades erected by the citizens, in the 
jnflnence your body exercises over tbe provincee. 
~Teitber the troops nor the people c ~ kt yon 
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should cease the defense ; the city was bristlii^ wiA 
the barricades you had ordered to be erectod, as if, 
for a solemn pledge that when all regular warfon 
was at ao end, Rome should still be defended by hat 
people. Yet you declared the defense impossible, 
and you in fact rendered it such by the utteruoMt of 
the baleful word. 

" You declared that the Assembly renjMned at ita 
po6t. The post of the Assembly was the last inch of 
Italian soil whereupon they could for one more day 
hold aloft the flag of the Republic ; and you, by nar- 
rowing the execution of your mandate within tht 
walls of the Capitol, have buried the spirit of that 
mandate beneath the dead letter. 

" You knew by the teachings of history and of 
logic, that DO assembly can remain free for a ainglt 
instant with foreign bayonets at ita door, and Uul 
the Republic must fall on the day when ^e fint 
French soldier seta foot in Rome. By decretuag, 
therefore, tliat the Republican Assembly sboald T^ 
main in Rome, you decreed alike the inevitable deatii 
of the Assembly and the Republic ; and by decreeing 
that the Republican army should leave Rome without 
you, without the Roman Government, without the le- 
gal representatives of the Republic, you uiiknnwit^ly 
decreed the first manifestation of discord and disun- 
ion among those who had been so strongly united) 
and decreed the dissolution (which God avert!) of 
that nucleus around which were centred the dear- 
est hopes of Italy. You ought to have decreed that 
all contact save war was impossible between those 
whose mission it was to represent the Republic, and 
those who came to destroy it ; you ought to have t» 
membered that Rome is not only a tnty, bat Italjr; 
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the symbol of the Italian idea ; that her greatneOB 
lay in that while all had despaired and succumbed, 
she had declared, — I despair not ; 1 arise. You 
ODght to have remembered that the true Rome was 
not confined within the walk of the city, but existed 
wheresoever Roman hearts, sanctified by the Italian 
idea, should assemble to suffer and to combat for the 
honor of Italy. You ought to have remembered that 
you were encircled on every side by Italian soil, and 
— surrounding the government, the Assembly, and 
©very element representing the Republican idea, by 
the army and the noblest sons of the people — to have 
iaaued forth, carrying from province to province, ao 
long as a single one remained open to you, the Palla- 
dium of the faith and mission of Rome. You had 
before you both the records of your own past and the 
modem records of Hungary to encourage and to bid 
you hope that such action would have borne its fruit. 
But had there been no such example to sustain you, 
you, who had assumed to be the apostles of the third 
life of Italy, should have been the first to aSord this 
proof of new and indomitable constancy to Europe. 

" These things were proposed to you. You re- 
jected them, and I, aa a representative of the people, 
solemnly protest before you, before the people, and 
before God, a^nst your rejection of them and its 
oonsequences. ( Rome is destined by Providence to 
achieve great things for the redemption of Italy and 
the world. The defense of Rome is the initiation of 
^4hcse things, the £irst line of a gi^ntic poem, which 
1 be concluded come what majy History will re- 
Brd that initiative, and the part which yon, good and 
loble in intention, have home therein. But it will 
»rd also — I write it in the anguish of freshly 
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wounded affectioa — that in the supreme and dednre 
momeut, when yoit should huye arisen superior tt» 
fate, you were faithless to your mission, and onknow- 
ii^lj betrayed the great Ituhait Idea represented by 
Home. May the future see us uuit«d to redeem thja 
faultl"— t/u/yS, 1849. 

After the French bad entered, and with tfaem tlie 
whole body of adverse priesthood which had fonnod * 
centre of conspiracy at Gaeta, I remained for a week 
publicly in Rome. The lies promulgated by th« 
French aud Cathohc press as to the terror I had ex- 
erciBed in Rome during the siege, made me desirous 
of proving the falsity of the accusation by thus offer- 
ing myself as an easy victim to any who might be- 
lieve they had an injury to avenge, or feel deraront 
of being rewarded by the dominating sect. More- 
over, I )iad not the heart to leave Rome. With s 
sense within my soul like his who beholds the fa- 
neral of his best-beloved, I witnessed the departure at 
the members of the Assembly, the ministers, and gov- 
ernment into exile ; I saw the hospitals invaded when 
our wounded lay, suffering far more from the fate of 
the city tlian tlieir own ; I saw the fresh graves ol 
our bravest trampled and profaned by the foot ol the 
foreign conqueror, 

I was wandering alwut the city with Scipion« Pie- 
trucci and Gustavo Modena — both now dead — at the 
very time when the French entered with fixed bay- 
onets, the population looking gloomy and irritRt«di 
and I saw them order the streets to be cleared, in- 
wardly thrilling with rage nnd revolving thooghta ol 
a last struggle of resistance. It appeared to me ^mt 
the army of occupation hod been quartered in a idm^ 
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^ so tncautiouB as to afford an opporttmity for a 
8 of surprises, and I hastened to inquire of Gen- 
eral Roeelli and his staff whether, if a popular move- 
ment should take place headed by myself (I being 
bound by no compact of any sort), they would help 
us ? They consented ; but it was a,lready too late j 
the leaders of the people had all fled ; ajid the at- 
tempt was useless. I then suggested to Roselli that 
he should aak Oudinot (under plea of the necessity 
of avoiding probable collisions) to dispose the little 
Boman army in quarters outside the city. There, 
our soldiers would have recovered from the fatigue 
and exhaustion consequent upon their long struggle; 
we should have been able to reequip them, and I 
would have remained near them m concealment, un^ 
— as 1 hoped might be possible — we could seize a 
favorable moment for throwing ourselves upon the 
enemy by surprise. But that plan also, although at 
first accepted, proved abortive. Garibaldi's departure 
in arms awakened Oudinot's suspicions, and orders 
were given that the Roman artillery should remain 
in the city. Our soldiers, convinced that the unemy 
were capable of any iniquity, began in their turn to 
suspect a design of placing them, without the means 
of defense, between the Austrians and the French, in 
order to destroy them ; the little army fell to pieces, 
and shortly after was diabandeil. 

These were but wild and ruinous plana, but in 
those days every faculty of my mind was absorbed in 
the one sole thought of rebellion, at any cost, a^inst 
the brute force which had thus come down upon oa 
unprovoked, to destroy one Republic in the name of 
another. How it was that neither the priests nor the 
French took advantage of the opportunity 1 thus of- 
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fered them of either killing or imprisomug me, is k 
mystery to me. I remember how poor Margaret 
Fuller, and my dear and venerated friend Giulia Mo- 
dena, implored me to leave Rome, and, za they sjud, 
preserve myself for better days. But could I hare 
foreseen the new deceptions, the ingratitude, and the 
abandonment of me by old frienda that were in store 
for me, I should — could I have thought of myself 
alone — have said to them : If yon love me, let me 
die with Rome. 

At length, however, I departed. I !rft Rome 
without a passport and went to Civita Vecchta. 
When there, I sent to ask for one from the AmeriT 
can Embassy. Tlie sent me one, but as it had not 
the counter-signature of the French authorities re- 
quired for leaving the port, it was uselesa. lloR 
was in the port a little steamer called the Ct>rrien 
Cargo, just about to weigh anchor. The captain, 
whose name was, I think, De Cristoferi, was a Cor- 
sican, and unknown to me. 1 ventured to ask faiin 
the question whether he would run the risk of taking 
me on board without papers, and received a reply in 
the affirmative. I went on board. Tlie st«amer, 
bound tor Marseilles, was to touch at Leghorn, then 
held by the Austrians. On board I saw the unwel- 
come spectacle of a deputation of Romans, seleotod 
from those adverse to the RepubUc, who were bound 
for the last-named port, whence they were again to 
embark for Gaeta ; their mission being to implore 
the return of the Pope. I did not look at them, bnt 
they recognized me, and the captain became alarmed 
lest, on reaching Leghorn, they should denounce me 
to the Austrians. They, however, did not do ao, 
and I reached Marseilles. It is lumeceasary to is- 
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form the reader how I contrived to outer without a 
pasaport, to traTerse the enemy's country, and to 
reach Geneva. I have only mentioned the few per- 
sonal matters related above, because the historians 
and ioumalists of the Moderate party — purposely 
false — related at that time, and would relate even 
now if it suited their purpose, stories of the three 
passports I had with me, of the EngLish protection 
which I had contrived to secure beforehand, and 
genemlly of the prudence with which I had provided 
for my own safety. 
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However, neither the systematic calumnies of the 
[oderatea, nor of any others, can cancel th e sole fact 
of any real importanc e — the defense. The glorious 
initiative and prophetic page of history inscribed by 
Rome during that two mouths' war, will ever re- 
main, to prove to men grown wiser than they are at 
present, alt that may be achieved by a Principle and 
a nucleus of men firmly resolved to incarnate that 
principle in action. Rome is a city covering an 
immense area of ground ; it was unprovisioned, and 
on the left bank of the Tiber almost entirely exposed 
to the assaults of the enemy. Our artillery was 
deficient, we were unprovided with mortars, unpre- 
pared for war, and, thanks to the former govern- 
ment, lacking even the verj' mainspring and nerve 
of war — money ; so that when we Triumvirs met 
together on the night of our election to examine into 
the atflte of the financiary and war departmenta, 
it was put to the vote whether we should not resign 
our charge the day following. The population, in 
nence of the long corruption of slavery, was 
lorant and idle; distrustful and Buspicioua 
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thinga and of all men. We were new men, unknown 
to the masses, without prestige of birth, wealth, or 
tradition. The men of the former government, who 
represented the Moderate Constitutional party, with 
Mamiani at their head, not only spread abroad sinis- 
ter prophecies as to the results of the Republican 
form of government adopted, but did not even 
Bhrink from conspini^ with our foreign foes. Gaeta 
was a centre and the foi^ of intrigue, diaturbance, 
conspiracy, and even of open rebellion, as at Asoo- 
lano. We were assailed unexpectedly by enemies 
whose name was powerful in Italy from old aGFection, 
who had the reputation of being invincible in war, 
and were supported by the prestigt of a reptiblican 
banner like our own, by the King of Naples, bj 
Austria, and by Spain. 

Kevertheleas our raw troops put the Neapolitan 
troops to flight, gave battle to the Austrians, and 
held out for two months against the French army. 
On the 30th of April our young army routed the 
veterans of Oudinot, and their conduct on the 8d 
and 30th of June was such as to call forth tlis 
admiration of the enemy. The p eople, renewed to 
grgatnea Lby the ^fig er of a p nnnjpjgt^ took thw 
part in the defense, and bore their privationa widi 
Roman calmness ; they laughed and joked ondar 
bombardment. People, Assembly, and TriiunvinUa 
formed one indivisible whole ; each strengthening 
each by unlimited futh and trust. We governed 
without need of tribunals or prisons, and I was able 
to send word to Mamiani, when informed of hia 
nightly conferences with Lcsseps, that he waa wel- 
oome to go on conspiring with the enemy, and had 
nothing to fear from the government, hut that ha 




had better be careful to conceal his doings from the 
people. We were able to despiae their paltry con- 
spimnea, and at length Count Canipana, convinced 
by many experiments of the hopelcasness of their 
efforts, voluntarily came to ua to denounce his ac- 
complices. 

All these things were due to the Republican insti- I 
tation ; to the noble instincts of our people, called / 
out by the existence of a Popular Government, to / 
the formula of God ani^ the People, which awakened/ 
_ jn eai-h man's ^tea rt a consciouane sB of hia own duty^ 
and Ha ow n right, to our faiCE' and trust in the 
masses, and to their faith and trust in us. Our 
Monarchy, with forty-five thousand soldiers and 
I^edmont as a reserve force, could find no other 
means of salvation than treachery. And even now, 
while I write these lines,^ our Monarchy, with half a 
million of men under arms, troops, mobilized National 
Guard, and volunteers ; with large pecuniary means 
and a huge materiel of war, with twenty-five mill- 
ions of Italians wanting Venice, shrinks from aasail- 
ng the Austrian forces that are encamped upon Ital- 
ian soil. 

Viva la Republica ! O nly the Republican senti- 1 
ment could inspire the "Italians with such valor./ 
These words were written by Luciano Manara at 
nine o'clock in the evening of the 3d of June, in 
liis relation of the events of that day. I know not 
how well the Romans remember 1849 now. But if 
Roman mothers have done their duty, and taught _ 
their children due reverence for the Republican maT*'4 
tyrs of their city who fell in that year ; if they havs' 
pointed out to them the spot where fell the young 
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poet of the people, Groffredo Mameli ; the spot wheie 
Manaxa, already weakened by his wound, led nine- 
teen followers against a position held by three hun- 
dred Frenchmen and died attacking it; the spot 
where fell Daverio and Ramorino, refusing to re- 
treat, although reduced to twenty against one lion- 
dred, the Villa Corsini, Villa Vaientini, Vascello, 
Villa Pamfili, — the very stones of Rome — eadi 
one sanctified by the blood of one who fell with a 
smile on his face, and the Republican cry upon his 
lip, — our rising Rome will never, or at least will not 
long be profaned by the monarchy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

1850-1872. 

The record of Mazzini's life in hie own words cloeea 
with the preceding chapter. He never deliberately 
undertook to write his autobiography, and the reader 
who has followed the work thus far will have seen 
tihat hie notes upon events in which he waa concerned 
are quite as often discussiona upon the principles in- 
volved and earnest presentation of governing ideas as 
records of facts. Mazzini's personal history, morever, 
aeems to him of far less importance than the growth 
in the public mind of the truths to which his life waa 
devoted ; in the preface to the series of volumes from 
which this volume ia gathered he says, simply uid 
impressively : " Indifferent, from the inborn tendency 
of my mind, to that empty clamor which men call 
fame ; and despising, from natural pride and a quiet 
conscience, the many calumnies which have darkened 
iny path through life ; aonvinced . even unto faith, 
that the duty of our earthly existence is to foi^et self 
"in the aim prescribed to ufl.bLPar-JB^'idiial facul- 
bes a nd the neces8iti .^_QLths-tiniea,. — I have kept no 
record of dates, made no hi(^raphical notes, and pre- 
served no copies of letters. But even had I jealously 
preeerved such, I should not now have the courage to 
ose them. In the face of the reawakening of that 
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people to whom alone God has as yet granted the 
privilege, in each great epoch of its own existence, 
of transforming Europe, all individual biography ap- 
pears as insignificant as a taper lighted in the pres- 
ence of the Msing sun." 

It remains for us to trace brieSy tho course of 
Mazzini during the twenty years preceding hia death. 
fThe Pope returned to Rome under the protection of 
I French bayonets, and Mazzini continued his educa- 

- tional labors in Switzerland. From Lausanne he 
, Bent out the journal " Italia del Popolo," and busied 

I himself perfecting organizations which should give 
foncrete expression to his ideas of association and 

I Italian Unity. From this time forward lie lived w> 

\ constantly under assumed names and in concealment, 
that even when danger ceased to be regarded, his lah- 
its were so confirmed that he continued to maintain 
secrecy. He was the intimate associate of a small and 
devoted circle of English men and women, th© inspirer 
o£ a body of young men called " The Society of the 
Friends of Italy." The meetings of the Italians and 
their English friends were at Madajne Venturi'5,>i> 
West Brompton, a remote suburb of London. 

" Tliere were representatives there," says a writer 
in the Washington " Capital," " in the refugees from 
the various continental governments, of every new 
political and sociological ism in Europe, — from tJie 
enmncipatlon of Pesth to the fraternal brotherhood ol 
Berlin and Paris. Some of the quickest minds of 
England were often present, and eloquent with synb 
pathy. The budding impulses of all sorts of miatjr 
hberalism got mixed frequently with the clear schenw 
of Italian Unity In impetuous, unclarified expression. 
And between Polish counts, German democrats, and 
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ostracized Magyars and Frenchmen, tliere was genei^a 
ally a good deal ot hetert^neous and clamoronil 
elocution. Mazzini with his meagre, sallow faofla 
often aat in his place without saying a word, looking J 
like his own ghost propped in a chair or like hia 
cadaverous bust outside in the hall, mitil something 
said in the line of his own purpose moved him, when 
he would overflow with a passionate rhetorical burst 
that reminded his hearers of lava streaming down 
the sides of Vesuvius. And while he spoke his 
whole fonn grew electric, and liis black Itahan eyes . 
shot a fire that meant all that Italy has grown to 
since. There were sometimes quieter scenes than 
this in the West Brompton parlor, when the Italian 
met to secretly consult only two or three confeder- j 
ates. It was from this kind of a conference that J 
Mazzini, the ambassador of his own plans, stole oat 
into the capitals and into the very courts of the con- 
tinent, where hia name was a terror and the knowl- 
edge of his presence would have been death. But 
his cat-like footfall never betrayed him to Europe, 
and he passed untouched through her highways and 
byways as often as he listed, like the very wraith and 
spirit of Repubhcanism that he was. In fact Maz- 
zini's frequent secret presence in Europe in the years 
he was banished from every foot ot its soil was the 
actual symbol of the democratic ideas that were and 
are revolutionizing continental monarchy, while they 
cannot be touched by its sword. It waa the fear of 
the people that made Vienna quake aa often as it 
was whispered that the flery Italian was pausing at 
Venice. Of all the revolutionists of Italy Mazzini 
was the only one absolutely fearless and uncompro- 
mising. And " Who fears not for his own )) 
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mine at hie mercy," the ItaliaDs have said always. 
It was on this principle of fearing that the Europt«u 
governments dreaded Mazzini'a passage through their 
territory aa the seam of political earthquake. What 
it Traa to perform, that the Italian started on his 
many secret midnight emhassiea out of London to 
the continent, his best friends hero never knew. In 
the way that Mazzini himself intended it waa knovn 
that they were never succe^ful. But the history of 
these personal m-ovements when it comes will be im- 
, mensely interesting, aa there is not likely to come 
again to any single man the chance of so frighten- 
ing old Europe out of her propriety as did this ear- 
nest-minded hero, who presented himself before her 
{^gantic terror with the smooth pebble stone of 
democracy in his sUng." 

Of the outbreaks in Italy which occurred in this 
reatless period and were in popular estimation in- 
spired by Mazzini, the one which made the sharpest 
impression was the Attempted a ^ssina tion of Na- 
poleon III. by Oraini and three associate in 1858r) 
Orsim had been an ardent disciple and friend <3 
Mazzini and was much in his confidence. Both Mu- 
rini and Ledru-RoUin were charged with complidtf 
in Orsini's attempt upon the life of Louis Napoleon, 
but the movement was one entirely opposed to Maz- 
zini'a revolutionary principles, since he aimed not at 
tyrannicide but at the rising of people against in- 
justice in government. " Orsini," says Mr. Holy 
oake,* " never imparted bis design to Mazzini. ffig 
intention was to surprise his old chief by it. H« bad 
come to imagine that Mazzini had not a due respect 
for his capacity, and half suspected that he waa being 
M the Botlan Dailx Oleii, (U»d Haidi U, UR. 
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oorropted by the blandiahmenta wbicli followed upon 
his heroic escape from hia Mantuan dungeons. Maz- 
rani regarded well his heroic follower, but his esti- 
tmtte of hia absolute capiieitj was well founded. I 
remember the long vigil Mazzini kept on the last 
night of Orsini's life — not sleeping until the fatal 
hour was over. Mazzini, who would have opposed 
this attempt, was as usual credited with it, and as 
usual he disdained to answer while Orsini's fate was 
unknown. A nobler spirit, a more generous enemy, 
or a more dangerous foe our time has not known. 
When he struck, it was with an unerring hand, and "> 
there needed no second blow." 

Of real connection with Mazzini and his ideas was / 
the attempt at a general insurrection in 1857. Maz-^--^ 
rini went to Genoa to superintend it, and there were / 
zisings in Leghorn and Naples, the last under GenerakT 
'isacane ; but there was division in the republican ^ 
Manin and other leaders were opposed to the 
-movement, the people were not ready for it, and the I 
result was failure. 

When the alliance of the French and Sardinians 
against Austria in 1859 was brought about mainly 
[by the diplomacy of Cavour, Mazzini steadfastly op- 
" it, having no faith in the intervention of Napo- 
leon, Kevertheleas he used the occasion for incessant 
propagandism of his ideas of Italian liberty and uni- 
ty, inciting revolution in every part of the country. 
It was now also that he was associated more inti^ 
mately with Garibaldi. The insurrection in Sicily 
against the Neapolitan king, Francis II., was jointly 
Instigated and carried to a successful issue by these 
k,two men. Garibaldi, as Dictator of Central Italy,* 
[found himself, however, embarrassed h" " 'ded 
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counsels of bis a,33ociat«s: the radical party, tinder 
the lead of Mazzini, aiming at the unity of Italy with 
a capital at Rome, ui^ed an advance on that city 
and a movement against the Austrians in Venice ; 
the Piedmont party desired the annexation of the 
Two Sicilies to the kingdom of Victor EmmanaeL 
The latter prevailed. Giaribaldi effected the trans- 
fer and retired to hie home in Caprera. 
/' Mazzini accepted as a fact the consolidation of 
[ Italy in a conatitutional monarchy, but his life-long 
'. principles forbade him to accept this as the solution 
Sq| the problem of Italian unity. In his English home 
he continued to work steadily && an educator of his 
countrymen, and ceased not from toil, extending his 
interest and sympathy to every cause, whether or not 
of Italian origin, which had for its aim the elevation 
of humanity. Mr. David Masson^ has written a me- 
morial of Mazzini from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage respecting hia share in Italian history : — 
" Of Mazzini's share in that great transformation 
of modern Italy, which is one of the most remarkable, 
and surely one of the moat beneficial facta in the re- 
cent history of Europe, it would be difficult to form 
an estimate. Charles Albert, Victor Emmanuel, Ca- 
Tour, Napoleon III., Garibaldi, and others, and Btill 
others unnamed here, have all cooperated in their Ta- 
tious ways and with various motives ; larger masaa 
of the total substance of the work, as the eye follows 
it, in the palpable form of moving armies and falling 
thrones, have to be assigned to some of these tbaa ' 
to Mazzini ; and Mazzini's life-long pursuit of his 
enterprise, but for their cooperation, might have 
been, in lai^ measure, futile aniit. fruitless. Tet, 
1 JfaeoiiSrHi'i MagaaHU, A 
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Ivith all allowance, very much ot the result is due to 

•Mazziui. His defense of Rome against the French, 

taken as a single action, was a deed after his own 

heart, and of vast consequence. To me it has always 

i precisely the kind of deed which he was fitted 

tito do, and which, but for the inspiration of his pecul- 

: character, would not have been done at all, or 

■■not nearly so well. To fire a population, at a critical 

^moment, up to the pitch of such a deed of despera- 

Ltion, and yet of duty, and to carry them through 

it, was, I believe, his most natural fimction in the 

world of hard action. In a settled government, or 

- even in a government of ordinary struggle and diffi- 

cnlty, I do not think he would have so excelled. He 

waa too intolerant, too tenacious of his own ideas, 

and these not the ideas that other able and honest 

men might have ; practical cooperation with him 

■ long, in actual business, by a sufficient number of 

r men of any strength of will, and of tolerably good 

l-.jnrts, would have been impossible. Tenacity is one 

[ of the words I would apply to Mazzini ; he was the 

[ most ten acious m an I ever met. But here, in his ca- 

r of propagandisra, was his superlative merit. _ _ Aa 

[ fn idealist in Itali fl.n pnliiiVfl, as t.h? B piritual torch- 

I l>earer of a great cause , he was unsurpassable. He 

I torch, for forty years ; 

and, but {aE-tfre republican color in the 6ame, it 

Br»¥e(lThe right torch at last. The unity of Italy 1 

who does not remember how that idea was derided 

in all our newspapers, attacked, written down, treated 

i a wild chimera ? It is to Mazzini's credit that 

r he had seized that idea when no other man had 

seized it, when the very Italians themselves held it 

to be nought, and that he kept it alive through good 
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report and bad report, drove it by iteration and rat- 
eratioii into tbe popular Italian consciousness, and 
even into the beads of statesmen, ajid persevered till 
he saw it triumph. Facts will take any course, I said 
Bome time ago. It is but a half-truth. Facts will 
always, in the end, flow in the channel of the deepest 
Speculative perception. So far as most people will 
now pronounce Mazzini's views about Italy to havD 
been light theoretically, he had succeeded before he 
died." 

Of Mazzini'a private life many pleasant reminis- 
cences have appeared since hia death. The writer 
just quoted draws the following picture: — 

" In private society Mazzini's habits were sim- 
ple, kindly, affectionate, and sometimes even playful. 
He had a good deal of humor, and could tell a sUirj 
or hit off a character very shrewdly and graphically, 
not omitting the grotesque points. There was a re- 
spectful tenderness in his manner towards women, 
which never interfered with the frankness he thought 
dae to them on account of that theory of the ri^it- 
fnl political coequality of the sexes which be bad 
always advocated. Perhaps he was most happily 
seen, even by men, when one or more of Beveral 
highly-gifted ladies who knew him thoroughly, aai 
made his comfort their study, were present to preside 
and regulate, keep off the troublesome, and make 
the surroundings congenial and domestic. Gitber n, 
in a varied group round a fireside, or joining in a 
game at cards at a table, or else more apart, and 
smoking a cigar with one or two selected for that 
companionship, he was very ready to talk. The talk 
on such occasions was good, utterly unpedantic, aboot 
this or that, as it happened, and often with whin 
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and laughter. Inevitably, however, some topic would 
be started on which Mazzini would show hia tenacity. 
It might be a question of Meyerbeer's music in com- 
parison with Rossini's, or it might be anything else 
of seemingly smaller moment ; whatever it was, if 
Mazzini had an opinion, he would fight for it, insist 
upon it, make a little uproar about it, abuse yon 
with mook earnestness for believing the contrary. 
That would not last long ; a laugh would end it ; 
we knew Mazzini's way. But sometimes tlie differ 
ence would go deeper, and then it was not mock ear- 
nestness, but real earnestness, that was evoked. Maz- 
aiiu's talk, though never ill-natured, tended to be 
oritical. In speaking of the men or the writers he 
Bked and admired most, he would arrive at their 
fhort-comii^, if he did not begin with them ; and 
itfaese short-comings, of course, were their non-corre- 
■pondence with his own absolute ideal. Hence, in 
♦fowing your owTntbing'''againBt his, in a case 
■where your feehnga were stirred, you might be 
tempted to put a shot into that ideal, or you mi^t, 
unawares, assault one of its principles, llien he 
vas down upon yourself. You also were in the gall 
of bitterness and the bond of iniquity ; there was a 
touch of Mat4riali»m in you, though you did not 
Iedow it ; you were, at all events, an individualist, or 
(what was as bad in Mazzini's vocabulary) a clasai- 
dst 1 Naturally, your pugnacity was roused by this, 
as he liked that it should be ; and bang ! another shot 
at his ideal, right at the centre-principle this time I 
You tried it perhaps in the form of an extremely ab- 
stract and metaphysical query as to the validity o£ 
the progress notion. ' If the notion of progress be 
an axiom, Mr. Mazzini, moat it not be an axiom 
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only in reference to tlie totality of things ? Why 
suppose progress, or God's universal thought towards 
good, locked up in our earth, or iu the procedure (A 
that shred of creation called humanity? What is 
humanity, but a leaf in the vast tree of leaves ? and 
may not this leaf beblackening and dying, while the 
whole tree grows and lives ? May not some coUectiTe 
commotions and tendencies of humanity be but the 
black spots, the signs of rot ? If there is progress in 
humanity, in the sense of the evolution of God's uni- 
versal thought of good, must it not be in some subtler 
and more complicated way than that of the vague 
axiom ? ' Yon did not mean to say all this ; but yon 
came to be glad you did. For then Mazzini broke 
out, and he grappled you with the yearning of an 
apostle, and yet with a rigor of reasoning and an 
acutene.8s of analysis which you were hardly prepared 
to expect from your ordinary experience of him. One 
anch occasion I particularly remember, on which for 
two hours there was a discussion of this kind so in- 
timate and BO eager that, though I went away uncon- 
vinced on the main point, it was with a sense that I 
had never before been engaged in such an exercise of 
give and take, or had my mind so raked and re- 
freshed by the encounter. Few such conversations 
do men's habits of intercourse now allow ; and more 
is the pity ! Let it not be supposed, however, that an 
evening with Mazzini wa? always or often so severe a 
matter. Varied and interesting chat, with only the 
due dash of the very seriously Mazzuiian, was tha 
general rule ; and you might light a second or third 
cigar. It was late before you went away ; and, on * 
the rare occasions when he was not to remain after 
you were gone, you might have hia company for 
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Kaome little distance through the dark London streets. 

■ Tou parted then at the comer of some narrower 

Iftreet than usual ; he going Ms way, and you yours. 
His residence in London, as has already been said, 

* jraa almost entirely concealed, known always to his 
intimate friends, hut difficult for others to ascertain. 
His last residence in England was on the first floor 
of a pleasant httle house at No, 2 On slow- Terrace, 
Brompton, nearly opposite the spot wliere Ledru-Kol- 
lin hved during his exile in England, of whom Maz- 

^sini used to say, " He was the only Frenchman who 
ever sacrificed himself on behalf of a country not his 
fxwa." He received his visitors in a small sitting- 
XDom. " The room was filled," saya " The Daily 
News," " with books and papers, though it had none 
of the aspect of the study of & recluse. He smoked 
luB cigar as he talked, and his conversation was about 

I.lus work, and never about himself. His friends 
toeated him with a deference which would spoil most 
jaen, but which had no injurious effect on him." 
The birds Mazzini always had about him flew over 
his room and papers as he would talk. He loved 
these signs of freedom. 
- Of his \ast days and death a report appears in the 
**Fanfulla" of Rome, from its Pisan correapond- 
ant:J~- 
' " Mazzini had been in Pisa since November last, 

under tlie name of Giorgio Rosselli Brown, The 
friends and relatives of the aged conspirator had faith- 
fully kept the secret, and no one except the authori- 
ties had any hint of his residence here, where he had 
come to seek, in the mttd climate, the restoration of 
I iJM health, broken by study and fatigue, after forty 

lubtiihed in the JViu Tt>rk Ettning PcU. 
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years, 

lived in a Biriall house in the Via della Maddalena, 
No, 38, where he occupied a few modest rooms; he 
received in one, and passed the days in reading, writ- 
ing, and smoking continually. lu the early hour of 
the evening he would go out to dine '.vitb the Koseelli 
family, who lived about three hundred yards from hit 
house. In February he fell ill with frightful epasms 
of the throat which lasted five days, and from that 
time the physician, Rossini, who hs:d the cure of hinii 
suspected that these bronchial constrictions were oc- 
casioned by the condition of his lungs. After his re- 
covery from this illness be remained with the RosselH 
family and continued his mode of life, became lest 
solitary, but was devoted entirely to work. From 
time to time he saw the physician : once the latter, 
believing him to be English, wondered at his speak- 
ing Italian so well. Mazzini, tapping him on the 
shoulder, ' But I am an Italian. I am a Ligurian ; 
only, alas I I have lived forty years in England.' 

" On the evening of the 6th of March, after dtoiur, 
he felt an oppression of breath and desired to go to 
bed, but the difficulty t^d not seem to him suffirient 
to make it necessary to send for the physician. The 
latter found on the following morning that his right 
lung was congested, and the condition of the patisnt 
seemed so serious that he desired a consultation : PrcH 
fesBor Minati of the University was called in, "Hie 
physicians consulted, and from that moment it «M 
seen that the case was desperate. On the evening of 
the 9th the patient became voiceless, and a slight 
mental exaltation began to show itself. Acci^tomed 
to smoke constantly, he thought himself .emoting, 
and made the movements of carrying a cigar to hia 
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moath and takmg it away again. The exaltation 
iras brief, and during the whole day of the IQtb, 
which was his last, he retained, tt^ether with an un- 
altered tranquilhty, the full possesion of his intellect- 
ual faculties and an eicact knowledge of his condition. 
At a few minutes before one o'clock he desired to 
speak to the physician, who was in the next room. 
He extended his hand to him, endeavored to speak, 
and fell back bearing his hand on his breast — he waa 
dead. He died in a room on the second floor looking 
toward the south over a little garden where are a few 
etraggling, sickly plants. Extended on the bed of 
death, covered with a linen coverlet with alternate 
fine stripes of white and lilac, the waxen features re- 
tained the traces of the calm resignation which had 
never abandoned bim in the days which preceded that 
of bis death. He did not appear as if dead, but hke 
a profound thinker who had fallen asleep after excea- 
Bive intellectual fatigue. In the morning, before the 
news had spread throughout the city, came Corte, 
Bertani, Campanella, Saffi, and Quachio. I saw 
crossing the threshold of the little house the ven- 
erable Enrico Meyer, weeping as he went to give 
the last kiss to the friend of his distant youth." 

The funeral honors paid to Mazziui were national ; 
his devoted personal friends, who had proved their 
devotioD by sacrifice and constancy, accompanied the 
bier, and deputations from societiea and towns fol- 
lowed, swelling into a vast procession of eighty thon- 
BBnd mourners. The land which he had loved so 
paaaionately, from winch he had been an exile, to 
which he had returned again and again when he saw 
an oppoEtunity for her hberation, n( ' on ita 

road to liberty, received back her 
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gave him burial. The ideas which crowned his life 
did not go down wiiih him into the grave, but abide 
for the further emancipation of the nation which 
witnessed their birth and development and the stead- 
fast int^rity of their great apostle. 



APPENDIX A. 
IBOM A REVIEW OP GIANNONI'S POEM, " THE EXILE. » 

(From Ole /nJiealore Lwornae, 1829.) 

Exile! — He who first devbed 

this pnniahineiit had neither father, mother, friend, nor . 
lover. He sought to revenge himself on his fellow-men by 
gajing to them : Be you accursed in e^ile, as I have been 
by nature ! Yon shall be oqjhans, and die the death of the 
sonl. I take from you father, mother, lover, and country, 
all but the breath of life ; so that you may wander like C^ 
throughout the universe, and the iron of despair may ent«r 
your souls. The malediction was accomplished. Tha 
curse is working now upon thousands who have provoked 
it, even as Prometheus provoked the vengeance of Jove. 
And the human justice that pronounces this curse utters it 
as if it were a benefit to one whom it might deprive of 
ejdstence. But if they who weigh so lightly those affeo- 
Uons which are the life of life could Dumber the pulsations 
of the heart thus torn from its country, the sighs of an 
existence thus left without a present and without a faturo, 
knd concentrated in memory alone; could they hear the 
cry of solitude that bursts from the depths of the eiile'i 
Kill when the memory of all he has lost — the image of 
luB loving mother, the faces of his fellow-cttizens, and the 
a of the virgin of his love, pass like mocking phantoms 

\ befbre him ; could they read the dark thoughta that pass 
) Blorm'clouds over his spirit, until its divine ray is olv 

t MSnred by a multitude of wild and disordered visions ; the 
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b of despair that poisons . the springs of life, aod llie 
fever that undermineB it, — they would surely panse trt 
tiey doomed their fellow-man to the curse of the fratricide.' 
Tremendous is the power society arrogates to itself when it 
eSkcee from the book of life a name inscribed therein bj 
the finger of God, and eonsigns his work to the execn- 
tioaer. But life is a mystery which the living comprahend 
not; the dread of destruction, by stapefyuig the focultie*, 
may lessen the grief, and one blow of the aie cuts short 
every deaire, affection, hope, or terror ; but the exile, 
throughout hie torture of a thousand hours, lives — IJva in 
all Ute energy of his strength, in all the fullness of bis sen- 
sibilities, and no shaft of sorrow's qojver is spared to him. 
From the utterance of that fatal word, he wanders tlirough 
the world like a rudderless ship upon the ocean, without 
idea or turn ; driven hither and thither by the winds and 
waves of chance. 

He wanders over many lands, passes through many citiea, 
among men of many climes ; ever a stranger to tJieir hopei 
and joy. Hia soul is full of love, for he is of the land of 
Baffiielle and Torquato, where the flret breath of infiuuy 
and the sigh of love are one ; his lips are moved to smU«i 
— God send us tears rather than such smiles, — meuiit^ 
less, joyless, fleeting, and chill as the shudder tliat convnlses 
the dying. His hand clasps the liands of other men, lor 
his heart is open to benevolence and gratitude i bat in that 
heart is a void — a void that nought can fill, nought but the 
&tber-land. How often does he watch the clouds movii^ 
onwards towards his country, while the silent lean sttal 
over his cheek, to thiuk they will sweep across her heaTenly 
sky. How often has he invoked death, murmuring, ffatt 
thou forgotten me .* but the very tomb is doubly cold when 
a foreign soil covers the dead within, and death, who i^ 
pears like an angel of glory on the battle-field, and often 
like an angel of coDsolatiou to those who expire in tbe 
1 \tiptt et pmtu^as eris luper t«mm. — Ubtr OtattU. 
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9 of their kindred, glares like a hideous ekelelon, dark- 
ening the pillow of him who expires in a for^gn laud. 
Ah, bitter is exile to him on whom nature htta bestowed a 
heart formed Wt feel the bleseings of a country I 
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CABBONARISM. 
Mazzini. writing in 1861 of llie poBUcal ideas at woi^ 
in the insurrections of 1831, givee the following diagnosis 
of CarbonariBm: — 

Carbonarism appeared to me to be simply a vast liberal 
KMSodatioti, in the sense in which the word was used in 
« during the monarchies of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
^ but condemned by the absence of a fixed and dctermi- 
e belief to lack the power of unity, without which suc- 
cess in any great enterprise is impossible. Arising during 
the period when the gigantic but tyrannous Napoleonic 
miity was tottering U) its fall, amid tJie ruina of a world ; 
amid the strife between young hopes and old usm-pations; 
■nd the dim foreshadowings of the people opposed to the 
records of a past the govemmenU were seeking to revive; 
^^Cftrbonorism bore the stamp of all tliese diverse ela- 
^BmoIs, and appeared in doubtful form amid the darkness 
H%fiii8od over Europe at that critical period. The royal 
protection it encountered at its outset, and indeed so long 
as there were hopes of using it as an instrument of wartiire 
against imperial France, had contributed to give the institu* 
IJon an uncertain method of action which tended lo divert 
men's minds from the national aim. True it is that on 
seeing itself betrayed it had cast off the yoke, but preeerv- 
g unconsciously some of its former habits, and above all a 
1 tendency to seek its chiefs in the highest spheres of 
iciety, and to r^ard the regeneration -of Italy rather a> 
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the bnaineaa of the Bsperior claases than as the dn^ of the 
people, sole creators of great revolutions. It was a vital 
error, bat inevitable in every poHUcal body wan^g a 
aoQiid reli^ous faith in a great and fruitful principle, m- 
preme over all tlie changes of passing events. 

Now Carbonarism had no euch principle. Ita only 
weupon was a mere negation. It called upon men V> 
overthrow : it did not teach them how to build ap « new 
edifice upon ihe ruins of the old. The chiefi of the Order, 
while studying the national problem, hod discovered that 
although all the Italians were agreed upon the question of 
independence, they were not so upon the question of anlty, 
nor even upon the meaning to be attached to the woM 
liberty. Alarmed at this difficulty, and incapable of decid- 
ing between the different parties, they chose a middle path, 
and inscribed Liberty and Independtnct upon th«r bauner. 
They did not define what tliey luidentood by liberty, nor 
declare how they intended to achieve it: the countiy, thej 
Baid, — and by the country they meant the upper classet,— 
the country will decide at a future day. In the *ame Bpirit 
they substituted the word union to that of unity, ttitlB 
leaving the field open to every hypotheaia. Of cqnaEty 
they either did not speak, or in eo vague a manner aa b> 
allow every man to interpret it according to his own viewi. 
u political, civil, or merely ChriBtiun equality. 

Thus did the Carbonari begin their work of afEliatioa, 
without affording any salisfactory issue to the donbu and 
questions then agitating men's minds, and without infornuDg 
those whom they summoned to the struggle what pro- 
gramme they had to offer to tlie people in return for the 
support erpected from them. Numerous recruits were 
enrolled from aU classes ; for in all there were numerous 
malcontents, who desired no better than to prepare the 
overthrow of the eiiating order of things ; and also be- 
cause the profound mystery in which the smallest acta of 
the Order were enveloped eierclaed a great fascination over 
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the traagioadon of the Italiana, always impressionable Xo 
excess. A sense of its being necessary to satisfy the tastea 
of the immense body of memliera composing the varioua 
grades of their comples and intricate hierarchy, had sug- 
gested the adoption of a variety of sti-anga and incompre- 
hensible symbols which concealed the absence of any real 
doctrine or principle. But they were in fact rather used to 
protect the hierarchy from inquisition tluin adopted with a 
view to action ; and hence the orders of the chiefs were 
feebly and tardily obeyed. The severity of discipline was 
more apparent than real. 

The society had, however, reached a degree of numerical 
strength unknown to any of the societies by which it was 
Biicceeded. But the Carbonari did not know how to turn 
Ihmr strength to account. Although the doctrines of Car- 
tunarism were widely ditliised, iU leaders had no confidence 
in the people ; and apjiealed lo them rather lo attain an 
appearance of force likely to attract ihose men of rank and 
•tation in whom alone they put their trust, than from any 
idea of leading them to immediate action. Hence the 
ardor and energy of the youth of the Order — of those 
who dreamed only of country, the republic, war, and glory 
,in the eyes of Europe — was intrusted to the direction of 
men, not only old in years, but imbued with the ideas of 
the empire; cold preciiionistH, who had neither faith nor 
fiiture, and who, mstead of fostering, repressed all daring 
'and enthusiajim. At a later period, when the immense 
.mass of Carbonari already affiliated, and the consequent 
impossibility of preserving secrecy, convinced the leaders of 
die necessity for action, they felt the want of some stronger 
bond of unity ; and not having a principle upon which to 
fiiund it, they set themselves to seek it in a man — a prince. 

This was the ruin of Carbonarism. 

Intellectual ly the Carbonari were materialist and Mao- 
chiavellian. They preached the doctrine of political litv 
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enyi yet the literary men among them, torgMiag that 
man ia one, taoglit llbsrar; servitade under the name of 
elasiicism. They called ihemselvea Chrieliaus in their 
symbolic language ; yet, coiifuunding religion with Uw 
Papacy, and faith with enpenititian, tltey oonlriv«d to 
wither up the enthusiasm of youth by a skepticism borrowed 
from Voltaire, and the negations of the eighteenth century 
They were mere sectarians, not the apoatlea of a national 
religion. 

Such were they aleo in the sphere of polidcs. They 
had no sincere faith ia the constitutional form of govem- 
meut; they sneered at monarchy antong themselves, yet 
nevertheless tltey hailed and supported it; at first u a 
means of acquiring streogtli, alYerwards because tlie adop- 
tion of the monarchical eyat«m freed them from the reapon- 
dbility of guiding the masses whom they feai'ed and iaift> 
understood; and at last because they hoped by baptiung 
the insurrection with a royal name, to Bul>en Austria, and 
win the fiiror of some great power — either Kughutd or 
France. 

It was for this reason they cast their eyes on Charloi 
Albert in Piedmont, and Prince Francesco at Na])le4: the 
first a man of tyrannical nature, aud though ambitious, 
incapable of greatness i the second a hypocrite and trailur 
from the very beginning of his career. They offered the 
management of the destinies of Italy to each of thiee 
princes, leaving it to the future to arrange the irreooncilahltt 
views of the two pretenders. Events, however, cl«ariy 
proved that true strength is derived, not from the mafs, but 
from the cohesion of the elements by which the aim is to 
be achieved ; and revealed the inevitable oonseqaeucea of 
the absence of principles in those who place themjelvet at 
the head of revolutions. 

The insurrections of the Carbonari were succeufiil i 
they had no very grave difficulties to overcome ; but th^ 
were immediately followed by aerioos internal discoid 
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3Q>e work of mere deatructioa once fultilled, each Cu-bonoro 
ftll back upon hu own individual aima and opiniona, aod 
all were at variance as to vrhat they had to creaie. Some 
bad imagiiied themselveB to be couspiring in the interest of 
ft single uonordiy ; many were partisans of the Preach 
OOiutitutiou, manj of the Spanish ; socae were for a repub- 
lic ; others for 1 know not how many repablics ; and all of 
^ixae complained that they had been deceived. The Pro- 
TiiiioDal Govemmeutfl were weakuned, therefore, at the very 
outset, by the open opposition of some, and the studied 
inertia of others. Hence the hesitation uud uncertainty 
manifested by those governments who found a pretext for 
inactivity in chat opposition to which action alone could 
have put an end. Hence, the youthful volunteers and the 
people were left without encouragement, organization, or 
Jefiuit« aim. AJI true liberty in the selection of means 
<ina rendered impossible by the fact of the monarcliy hav- 
Ifig been chosen leader of the revolution ; as it naturally 
brought along with it a host of traditions and obligations, 
ftU hostile to the daring development of the iosurrectionsry 
principle. 

Logic will ever assert its righla. The chiets of the 
movement, having implicitly declared the people incapable 
of either enmncipating or governing themselves, necessarily 
abstained &om araung thpm, or inducing them to take any 
ihare in the management of affairs. It was equally neces- 
•nry to substitute some other force to that of the people, 
■Wid to seek this force abroad, from foreign cabinela ; lo ob- 
.laii) talse promises in rotuni for real concessions ; and to 
Allow the princes free choice both of their ministers and 
generals, even at the risk — as shown in the sequel — of 
thMr selecting the treacherous or incapable, and of seeing 
the princes themselves suddenly desert to the enemy's camp, 
or fly to Laybach, thence to cry anathema upon the insur- 
MctioD they had feigned to conduct. 

The Neapolitan revolution enocumbed, after ezhausting 
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the &Ul oons«<)tieiices of the first enot one b^ one ; aha 
haying betrajed the national instinct lij rejecting Bene- 
■nuto and PoDlecorvo, — cities at that lime forming part of 
the Romsn States, although sarroonded hj Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, and which had arisen in their turn and clum«i 
■dmitUnce into the emancipated states ; after decredog 
that the war ehonld remain purely defensive, and detJaring 
that the Austrian army, then in the heart of Italy, would 
not be regarded as enemies anle&s they ghould crosa the 
Neapolitan frontier ; after haring, in short, extinguished 
every spark of insurrection in Central Italy. 

The Ptedmontese insurrection took place after these 
errors, committed in the South, had afforded an example hy 
which its leaders might have learned to avoid their reped- 
tioD. Nevertheless, althoo^ at that time there were not 
Austrian troops enough in Lombardy to suppress a Btove- 
ment, and the eiritement there was so great that faad Ibe 
E^edmonlese sent them only 25,000 men to help ihon, Ibe 
whole population would have risen ; this help, whicA otrald 
have been sent within one week after the insurrection, was 
not given. The Piedmonte«e revoIuUon fell without M- 
templing this or aoylhiag else. It was fettered by the 
nme ties, and destroyed by the same influences that had 
impeded and destroyed the two previous insurrections, and 
while the South was yet free and able to unite in orgaalx' 
ii^ the common defense^* 

Never were the fatal consetjnences of a Use pn^numne 
more visible than in the honest though imperfect history 
of this movement written by Santarosa. Cbarlee Albart, 
himself the head of the revolutionary government, issued ft 

1 The iiuuiTBctioD wu to hmie l^en plus inunedialelr ahra tb IStb 
Juiurv, 1831, Ihr ity an which the goTcmm^at had laraed iu umi 
ag*lnA the UiiiTereitT of Taria. Bal the ronwnt ol rhirt^ Albeit *M 
delayed. And the moTcment would not evta have taken plan wbao it 
did, — in March, — for he revoked, OD the Slh, the order h« had (Ivia t 
the 8th, — had it not l>eeii that Alexandria, wearied out bj ' ' 
dBlaya, aroiB In irfoUtlon of the orden received oo tha lOth. 
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proclamation promising an amnesty to the troopa who had 
joined the inBitrroction. The Giunta disgraced itself by 
entering into negotiationa with the Russian ambassador 
Mocenigo, who impudently offered the conspirators a par- 
don, and (tome hope of a constitulional charter. 

All the members of the Giunta were men of undeniable 
patriotism and good fiuth ; all of them were sworn Carbo- 
nari ; yet, nevertheless, hesitating and embarrassed between 
the exigences of tiie revolution on the one hand, and the 
forms of monarchical legality they had accepted on the 
other, they were compelled to receive their inspirations from 
a man whom at heart they despised, and who, they feared, 
might one day or other betray them. They saw the right 
bol dared not assert iL They undertook to change the in- 
stituUons of the country without removing the offlciala of 
the former administration, or the leaders of the army, who 
had sworn to uphold the former tyranny. They had left 
, the government of Novara in the hands of Count Latonr, 
\, and that of Savoy in those of Count d'Andezene, both of 
1 them declared enemies of the revolution. They had fore- 
- teen and foretold the necessity of war ; yet, &om fear of 
any possible violation of the monarchical programme, they 
had refused the people the arms they demanded, indefiuitely 
deferred the summoning of the electoral assemblies, and in 
fitct neglected every act likely lo attract the masses to their 
cause, even to the point of revoking the decree passed in 
Grenoa to reduce the price of salt. They fell, not van- 
' quished by superior forces, which would have left them the 
honor of the combat, but overthrown by a sophism intro- 
I duced into their revolutionary programme. 

Such did Carbonarism appear to me — a huge and pow- 
[ erful body, but without a head ; an associadon in wtiich 
k not generous intentions, but ideas, were wanting ; deficient 
t in the science and logic which should have reduced the sen- 
y lament of nationality, pervading its ranks, to froitfiil action, 
llie cosmopolitanism of the Carbonari, suggested by tbA 
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Buperguial Bti^dy of foreign countries, nhile it had extended 
the Order's sphere of action, had yet withdrawn the fbl- 
crum of the lever. The lesson of heroic constancy taught 
by the Carbonari, and the boldness with which they had 
fronted martyrdom, had tended greatly to promote that sen- 
timent of equality which is innate in ua Italians, and pre- 
pared the way for union and noble enterprise, by initiating 
in one sole baptism men of every province, and of every 
social class, — priests, nobles, literary men, soldierB, and 
Bons of the people. The proscriptions made among the 
Carbonari embraced every class in Italy. Many priests 
were condemned in the South, and two in the Duchy of 
Modena. One of these, Guiseppe Andreoh, professor of 
oratory, thanked Gied aloud on hearing that he alone 
among the many imprisoned with him was condemned to 
death. Many confessions were extorted by weakening the 
intellectual faculties of the accused by mixing an infiision 
of otTopoi belladonna with their drink. In the little Ducl^ 
of Modeaa alone, the number of condemnations amouDted 
to 140, in Piedmont to upwards of 100, and in Naples and 
Sicily to many more. On the ISth May, 1821, many cap- 
ital sentences were pronounced in Lombardy, condemning 
as Carbonari individuals who had been imprisoned at 
Rovigo during the carnival of that year, four or five months 
previous to the promulgation of the law of proscription 
against the Carbonari, which had been &amed in August, 
1820. 

But the absence of a definite programme had always 
caused victory to escape them at the very moment when it 
was withia their grasp. 
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